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OUR PURPOSE. 

With the explanation as to the scope and purposes 
of this magazine so well defined by the sub-title, a 
“debut” editorial may readily be dispensed with. Our 
readers will note that we obtain no subsidy through 
the medium of advertisements. Moreover, while we 
need the financial assistance and good will denoted by 
subscriptions, and hope our magazine may be suffi- 
ciently interesting and helpful to merit both, we are 
not dependent upon such aid to the extent of being 
compelled to give the people what they want rather 
that what they need. We have every hope that the 
people will understand our aims and ideals, and work 
with us in promoting those ideals which humanity cher- 
ishes but finds so difficult to practice—J. H. W. 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE COMMISSION. 

Since the Social Service Commission has been 
recently brought so violently into prominence, even 
some of those in responsible positions profess enigmatic 
feelings regarding our intentions. In order to 
dispel any honest doubt, we will content ourselves 
with a brief statement of the nature and work of our 
organization, national and local. The Joint Commission 
on Social Service of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
consists of the following members: Rt. Rev. William 
Lawrence, D. D., Bishop of Mass., chairman; Rev. J. H. 
Melish, secretary; Rev. F. M. Crouch, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Rt Rev. 'C.P: Anderson, D: D.; Bishop of Chicago; 
ite Reve bl S. opading, LD: D.,: Bishop of Utah: Rt. 


» Rev. Robert Strange, D. D., Bishop of East Carolina; 


Rt. Rev. C. D. Williams, D. D., Bishop of Michigan; 
Rev. George Hodges, D. D., Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. 


- Frank H. Nelson, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. Ed. T. Par- 


sons, Berkeley, Cal.; Rev. Walter T. Summer, Chicago, 
Th; Rey. Samuel Tyler, Cincinnati, Ohio; Jeffrey 
Brackett; Frederick Dehuatel, Chicago, EDN 0a ax BER BN 1 
English, Pittsburgh, Pa., John’ IVD, Glenn: New York 
City; W. Fellows Morgan’, ‘Roland. Morris, »~Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Gifford Pinchot, fe RO LSE On 
Jacob Riis, wee York City ).-Clinton + k. Woodruff, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Robert A.’ ee Boston, Mass. 
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The Joint Commission has its offices in New York 
City. There are, besides the Joint Commission, at | 
present 63 Diocesan and District Commissions, of| 
which we are one. Now how does the Church come to. 
“soil its hands” in social service work? In one sense 
the Church had become isolated and aristocratic in 
that it was failing adequately to touch the great masses 
of people. The reiteration of abstract principles of 
rights sounded too much like a mockery to men and 
women who were struggling not to be overwhelmed 
in a brutal sea of wrong conditions. It became im- 
perative on the Church, in the words used by Mr. 
John M. Glenn, Director of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, in The Churchman of August 23, 1913, to “point: 
the way to concrete action and accomplishment and be 
a leader in the development of a social conscience and 
sense of responsibility.” Mr. Glenn goes on to say, 
and these words have a peculiar application in our’ 
case, “No church can claim to have done all its duty 
or faced its rightful responsibility unless it has been 
constantly alert to seek and find everything that is 
destructive of man’s physique and men’s souls that 
may be in its reach.” Under this expression of the 
Church’s duty would fall our endeavors to expose vicious, 
conditions as we see them in the cities of this state. The: 
task is not pleasant and is one which yields but little 
thanks. 

The most discouraging fact in this work of better- 
ing conditions is not in the resistance of the forces 
of evil, whose very odor naturally arrays public opinion 
in our favor, but the inertia of the conventionally 
“good” people. Because of the weight which their 
opinion carries in the community, their support is 
essential to our work. Although not hostile, they are. 
too often indifferent. They must be made to scratch be- 
neath the surface, even though, in the process, the sacred 
rights of property are encountered and the enmity of 
the man of influence, not always synonymous with the 
man of righteousness, is aroused—J. H. W. 








THE POLICE INVESTIGATION. 


In the early part of August, the Social Service 
Commission of the Episcopal Church in Utah laid 
before the Salt Ikake City Commission certain allega- 
tions made-undeg, oath,.involving three members of the 
city police, fore. Atigust‘°13 and 14 the City Commis-. 
sion ‘set’ aside to ‘Hear. and.consider the testimony. Testi- 
mony was presehtétl: ‘fdr and against the patrolmen, 
and on Monday,‘ Atiguit A8th, the: City Commission. 
gave its decision’' it the, form of a report. That report 
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‘completely and positively exonerated. the policemen. 


In this number of The Utah Survey we have, under 
the title of “The Hargrove-Husbands Hearing,” pub- 
lished an account of the Commissioners’ report. We 
have tried to give a candid and fair presentation of 


the testimony, as we believe that the public has not 


heretofore had the means of access to such a presenta- 
tion. We ask those reading this account to judge for 
themselves whether the Commissioners were correct 
in the absolute vindication which they accorded these 
patrolmen.—J. H. W. 


PROFESSOR S&. A. B. MERCER. 


Samuel Alfred Browne Mercer was graduated from 
fiarvard in 1908. He received the. degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy from the University of Munich in 1910. 
He has also studied at Gottingen and Heidelberg. Dr. 


Mercer is Professor of Hebrew and the Interpretation 


of the Old Testament in the Western Theological 


_ Seminary in Chicago. He is a specialist in Egyptology 
and is custodian of the Hibbard Collection of Egyptian 
reproductions, the most complete collection in the 
United States. 


a 





We feel confident that many thoughtful persons 
who have read the criticisms of the pamphlet, “Joseph 
Smith, Jr., As a Translator,” published in the columns 


of the Deseret Evening News, will welcome this careful, 


scholarly analysis of the discussion by a trained oriental- 
ist. 

In compiling the pamphlet I made no claim to a 
knowledge of Egyptology. I merely wrote an introduc-’ 
tion to the opinions of scholars. In a matter of this 
kind most of us must form our judgment from the 
opinion of competent experts. We feel that we should 
be in a better position to judge of the value of the 


opinions of Robert C. Webb, Ph. D., the most ambitious 


of the critics of the pamphlet, if we were told definitely 
who he is. All we have been able to discover about him 
is that he is a non-resident of Utah, is not a member 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, and 
that “Robert C. Webb” is not ‘his real name. It is, 


we believe, most unusual to place a scientific degree 
) like Ph. D. after an assumed name. If Dr. Talmage, 
_ through whom, we are informed, the Deseret Evening 


News received the Webb articles, would inform us 


what the author’s real name is, where he received his 


degree, and what academic position he holds, we should 


_ be better able to estimate the value of his opinions.— 


Franklin S. Spalding. 
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JOSEPH SMITH AS AN INTERPRETER AND | 
TRANSLATOR OF EGYPTIAN. 


By Samuel A. B. Mercer. ([') 


A considerable stir was made in the Mormon world 
during the autumn of 1912 by the publication of a pam-j} 
phlet with the title Joseph Smith, Jr.. As a Translator., 
It was “an inquiry conducted by the Rt. Rev. F. S$: 
Spalding, D. D., Bishop of Utah, with the kind assist-} 
ance of capable scholars.” The pamphlet immediately’ 
called forth many replies, eloquent and learned, from 
not only Mormon, but also Gentile supporters of the: 
Mormon Prophet. With the exception of the publica- 
tion of one or two articles containing letters from dif- 
ferent scholars, the author of the pamphlet has re- 
mained silent, waiting for a full and completed reply to 
his book from Mormon defenders. An editorial in the 
Deseret Evening News, July 5, 1913, which is headed! 
“A Final Word,” indicates that the best informed Mor- 
mons think the “final word” has now been spoken and! 
that the controversy is at an end. The time has, therefore, 
come for a review of the whole controversy, not from a 
’ partial, but from a purely scientific and scholarly stand- 
point. It is, therefore, the purpose of the present writer to 
examine the “inquiry conducted by the Rt. Rev. F. S.. 
Spalding” in the light of the Mormon replies, all of 
which are in his hands; to review, to examine, and to 
reply to the Mormon criticisms of the pamphlet; and, 
finally, to give, as sincerely and as scientifically as 
possible, an estimate of the results of the whole con- 
troversy to date. | 


It will be necessary, first, to review the origin and! 
purpose of the “inquiry.” Elder Brigham Roberts once 
said, in an eloquent speech: “I am willing to repeat 
my statement that the Book of Mormon must submit to 
every test—literary criticism with the rest. Indeed iti 
must submit to every analysis and examination. It 
must submit to historical tests, to the tests of archaeo- 
logical research, and also to the higher criticism. * * * 
The Book is flung down into the world’s mass of 
literature, and here it is; we proclaim it true, and the: 
world has the right to test it to the uttermost in every) 
possible way.” This sentiment has been confirmed again 
and again by the Mormon critics of the “inquiry.” It. 
was in reply to this challenge that Bishop Spalding 
made his “inquiry.” The challenge is taken by the; 
Mormons truly to refer not only to the Book of Mor-. 
mon but also to the Book of Abraham. About this’ 
point there is no controversy among the Mormons of 
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Utah. Indeed, the editor of the Deseret Evening News, 
| December 17, 1912, while drawing the usual distinction 
_ between the translation of the Book of Mormon and that 
of the Book of Abraham, the former having been “trans- 
lated by inspiration, by means of Urim and Thummim, 
| the same instrument which enabled ancient men of God 
| to render an infallible judgment and give to the people 

d;” the latter having been 
“given also by the power. of the Spirit of God but 
| Bhrough the usual channels of aenbe and as a reward 
for faithful investigation and labour;”’ yet he declares 
that, in respect to the Book of Abraham as well as to 
| the Book of Mormon, “Latter-day Saints court inquiry 
'such as this. They want to know the truth, and only 
the truth. There is no important issue they are not 
| plad to face, whether: presented by friend or foe.’ It 
must, however, be noticed that the writer in the same 
article seeks to show that even “if a mistake should be 
proved in the translation of the Egyptian documents 
fi. e. of the Book of Abraham], that would not in any 
way affect the translation of the Book of Mormon.” But 
both books were translated from the same Egyptian 
lancuage, and if the translator be found to have com- 
pletely failed in the translation of one book, our faith 
in his translation of the other must necessarily be 
‘impaired in spite of the alleged difference in the in- 
spiration of both. In fact, very few Mormon critics 
| have admitted any mistake in the translation of the text 
_of the Book of Abraham. Further, it is to be remembered 
that all Mormons everywhere and at all times have 
| borne witness to the authenticity and divinity of the 
Book of Abraham. In the title of a book by George 
[Reynolds 1870, “The Book of Abraham. Its Authen- 
ticity Established as a Divine and Ancient Record,” 
we have evidence of the statement. In fact, it seems 
very doubtful whether Utah Mormons, as a rule, draw 
any such distinction between the divinity of the Book 
of Abraham and-that of the Book of Mormon as does 
the editor of the Deseret Evening News. Prophet 

Joseph F. Smith himself says, in an editorial, Improve- 

mient—Era, February, 1913: “We testify that Joseph 

Smith was inspired when he gave the world the Pearl 

of Great Price’ [which contains the Book of Abraham]. 

He here does not seem to distinguish between the in- 

spiration of the Book of Abraham and that of the Book 

of Mormon, Neither did the Apostle George Q. Can- 
non in his Life of Joseph Smith the Prophet, written 
in 1888, where he says: “The prophet, under inspiration 
of the Almighty, interpreted some of the writing to 
Mr. Chandler’s satisfaction.” [He is here speaking of 
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the text of the Book of Abraham.] And, finally, Josep 


Smith, Jr., himself, in the Pearl of Great Price, has 
recorded (Extracts from the History of Joseph Smith, p. 
64) his acceptance of Mr. Harris’ reply to Prof. Anthom 
that “an angel of God had revealed it unto him.” 

\ Bishop Spalding, knowing that Joseph Smith, Jr., 
is held by all Mormons to have been a divinely in- 


spired translator, decided to judge him as such. The 


Bishop’s task, then, was to test the translations and 
_interpretations left by the Prophet. If Joseph Smith’s 


translations were shown to be scientifically correct, then}} 


he must be conceded, as far as can be judged by literary, 
criticism, to have been inspired. This would be es- 
pecially true when it is remembered that no correct 
translation of Egyptian had been made by Egyptologists 
till some time after the date of the Prophet’s work. On 


the other hand, were the Prophet shown to have beer} 


wrong in his translations, he must be judged to have 
been either self-deceived or a conscious impostor. Ir 


other words, he was either a truly inspired prophet of} 


else a self-deceived man or an impostor. It is noth} 


‘permissible to say that Joseph Smith may have mad 


mistakes like any other translator, for he claimed tcf} 
have been an inspired translator. His claims were fatj} 


other than those of the greatest Egyptologists of his 


day. The great Champollion did not dream of makingi} 


such claims, neither did Young, nor even Kircher, whosé 
system was not unlike the Prophet’s. We must judge 


Joseph Smith on the basis of his claims and of his} 


translations and interpretations in the form in which he 
left them to the world. 

The Bishop’s task would have been simplifiec 
were the original plates of the Book of Mormon in 
existence. As it is, they are now in heavenly hands, 4 
statement of the Prophet’s which the Bishop, unlike 
Edward Meyer in his recent book, “Ursprung una 
Geschichte der Mormonen,” does not call into question 
Neither have we the original text of the Book of Abra: 
ham which was written, as the Prophet tells us, by 
Abraham’s own hand upon papyrus. The original tex: 
_of the book was translated by Joseph Smith, and late: 
was supposed to have been destroyed in the great fir 
in Chicago, 1871. With the translation of the text o: 
the Book of Abraham, however, were published thre: 
fac-similes of certain inscriptions which belonged to tha 
book. These fac-similes show that the inscription) 
were in the Egyptian language, as was the text of thi 
Book of Abraham. . Fortunately the Prophet gave witl 
his publication of the fac-similes an interpretation o! 
the figures, and, here and there, a translation of thi 
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text contained thereon. If these interpretations of fig- 
res and translations of texts be shown to be correct, 


jus fac-similes, then we cannot with any reason be ex-. 
pected to trust his translations of the original Egyptian 
texts of the Book of Abraham and of the Book of 
(Mormon. 

| The Bishop’s next step was obvious. He reasoned 
thus : Every well-informed person knows that thousands 
po lines of Egyptian texts have been correctly rendered 


ifac-similes made under the direction of the Prophet—to- 
4g@ether with the interpretation and translation made by 
}the Prophet of the figures and texts contained thereon, 
ibe presented to present-day Egyptologists, it can be 
determined whether Joseph Smith interpreted and trans- 
Hlated correctly or not. This will be a purely literary 
jand scientific test, a test welcomed by the Mormon 
Uleaders themselves. The Bishop accordingly sent copies 
Hof the Pearl of Great Price containing the three fac- 
tisimiles of the original inscriptions, together with the 
WD etpretations and translations, to the following eight 
international Egyptologists and Semitists: Dr. A. H. 
|| Sayce, Oxford University; Dr. Wm. F. Petrie, London 
| University; Dr. J. H. Breasted, Chicago University ; 
{\Dr. A. C. Mace, Department of Egyptology, Metro- 
Pelitan Museum ‘of Art, New: York; Dr. J. Peters, 
{| Director of the Babylonian Expedition of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1888-1895; Dr. S. A. B. Mercer, 
}| Western Theological Seminary, Chicago; Dr. E. Meyer, 
University of Berlin; Dr. F. Baron v. Bissing, Univer- 
sity of Munich. He asked the scholars for their expert 
{/opinions on the interpretation and translation made bv 
|, Joseph Smith. These they gladly gave. 

It has been observed by Mormon critics that the 
i scholars did not seem to take the matter very seriously, 
and did not seem to devote the time to their examination 
{i which the great subject demanded. This is an im- 
| portant observation, and, in a way, a true one. It shows 
i) clearly the scholars’ attitude. They examined the Pro- 
{| phet’s interpretations and translations only from a scien- 
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tifically linguistic standpoint. That was their task. 
That is what the Bishop had requested. True, some 
of them made historical remarks, but only as based upon 
their linguistic examination. Every one of the eight 


| scholars, as far as can be discovered from their replies, 
'|judged the Prophet as a translator. There was abso- 
lutely no religious bigotry, but there was expressed in 


the replies of some of the scholars a scorn which was 
due to the crudeness of the linguistic work of the Pro- 
phet, and which would have been expressed by the same 
scholars had the translator been Kircher or any one 
else working independently of religious motives. In 
other words, the scholars did not condemn the Prophet’s 
translations because of religious prejudices—for some 
of the same scholars have very little interest in religion 
as dogma anyway—they condemned it purely on lin- 
guistic grounds. Their condemnation was unanimous 
and independent. The present writer can testify that 
no one scholar knew what the others had written till the 
pamphlet appeared. The reply of each scholar was brief, 
very little time being devoted to a study of the Prophet’s 
work in general. Any and every Egyptologist would 
most likely have acted in the same way, for it required 
only a glance to find out that the interpretation and 
translation were absolutely wrong in every detail. The 
scholars felt that linguistically—for they were not in- 
terested in a religious way—the subject was not worth 
much of their valuable time. Hence their brief replies. 
A similar attitude was assumed by Deveria, the young 
French Egyptologist, in 1860, and also by Dr. Wood- 
ward and Dr. Budge, two English Egyptologists, in 
1903. 

As stated above, the results were arrived at in- 
dependently and yet were unanimous. The apparent 
discrepancies will be noted later. Meanwhile, it will 
be well to summarize the findings of the scholars. 

Dr. Sayce expresses his impatience at the Prophet’s 
claim to have interpreted and translated correctly. He 
accuses Joseph Smith of having copied the original 
“ionorantly.” Whoever did the copying, whether the 
Prophet or his assistants, a careful comparison between 
Fac-simile No. 2—which Sayce is here criticising—and 
Plates, LXXVI,; -LXXVIDT “and (EX X1X: an Petree 
Abydos, Pt. I., will show that the copying on the Pro- 
phet’s fac-simile was indeed really done by a person who. 
did not understand the language. This becomes per-. 
haps clearer when one notices that while the figures are 
copied fairly well, the hieroglyphics, with the excep- 
tion of some simple signs, are incorrectly copied. Those 
of the hieroglyphics which are figures of known animals 
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and- familiar objects, or lines, squares, oblongs, and 
‘circles, are copied correctly, but the unusual and com- 
'plicated signs are always wrongly copied. 

Anyone familiar with the Mormon literature knows 
full well that the Prophet believed that the original of 
‘the Books of Mormon and Abraham were in the Egyp- 
tian language and not in a pure Semitic tongue. It was 
called reformed Egyptian. Now, reformed Egyptian is 
‘no more Semitic than old Egyptian. Sayce is, therefore, 
‘right in remarking that Kolob (No. 2, Figs. 1 and 2) is 
“unknown to the Egyptian language.” Dr. Sayce’s com- 
“ment upon No. 3 will be noted in detail later, but it 
should be noticed here that his remark about the copying 
of the hieroglyphics is similar to that which he made in 
referring to No. 2. In substance, Sayce’s conclusion is 

that the Prophet was either self-deceived or an impostor. 
~The Professor’s words, “impudent fraud,” would point to 
the latter alternative. | 
_ Dr. Petrie said he “examined the illustrations given 
in the Pearl of Great Price’ and found them to be “copies 
‘(very badly done) of well known Egyptian subjects.” 
Notice that Petrie makes, in substance, the same com- 
ment as Sayce in respect to the way in which the work 
was done. His “very badly done” amounts to the same as_ 
Sayce’s “copied ignorantly.” Petrie notes evidence for 
# later date than Abraham. This will be treated in 
another place. He lays stress upon the point that the 
hieroglyphics are “far too badly copied to be able to 
read them.’ This does not mean, of course, that the 
‘figures cannot be correctly interpreted, because the 
same figures found on these fac-similes are to be found 
on many similar Egyptian papyri where the text can 
be easily read. Petrie, as Sayce, gives evidence of his 
impatience at the inaccuracy of the Prophet’s linguistic 
work. His conclusion is, in substance, that the Prophet 
was either self-deceived or an impostor, and, like Sayce, 
his expression, “professed explanations,’ would point 
_to the latter alternative. 

Dr. Breasted goes more into detail, perhaps due to 
the personal touch he has had with some of the Mor- 
mons. His language is, therefore, more tempered be- 
cause of those personal touches—other than purely lin- 
guistic—which come in. However, his conclusion is, in 
substance, precisely the same as that of Sayce and 
Petrie. He shows no animosity—the animus evident in’ 
the communications of Sayce and Petrie is purely be- 
cause of linguistic, and not because of religious reasons . 
—but frankly makes his statement. He shows that, in 
the time of Joseph Smith, Egyptian, as a language, was 
very little known in Europe and not at all in America; 
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that “if Joseph Smith could read ancient Egyptian 
writing his ability to do so had no connection with the 
decipherment of hieroglyphics by European scholars:” 
“that the three fac-similes are part of the usual equip- 
ment of the dead in the later period of Egyptian 
civilization before the Christian era;’ that the three 
fac-similes in question represent equipment which is 
very common; that “they were in universal use among the 
pagan Egyptians, and that for some reason the doctrines 
of Joseph Smith’s monotheistic Abraham were univer- 
sally accepted and used among the polytheistic Egyp- 
tians” long after the time of Ikhnaton; that the Egyp- 
tians “knew nothing of Abraham’s God, or Abraham’s 
religion” as far as evidence shows; that Joseph Smith 
“was totally unacquainted with the significance of these 
documents and absolutely ignorant of the simplest facts 
of Egyptian writing and civilization;’ and that the 
hieroglyphics were ‘““much corrupted in copying.” Here 
we see that Dr. Breasted independently comes to the 
same conlusion as did Sayce and Petrie. His verdict, 
in substance, is that the Prophet was either self-deceived 
or else an impostor. 

Dr. Mace shows an impatience similar to that of Sayce 
and Petrie.’ He ‘calls ‘the’ Book ‘of ‘Abraham. a) pure 
fabrication,” thus condemning the Prophet as an im- 
postor. He, like Breasted and Petrie, names a late date 
for the originals of the fac-similes, and calls the Pro- 
phet’s interpretation “a farrago of nonsense.’ Here 
again we have, in substance, the same conclusion reached 
linguistically and independently. 

Dr. Peters calls the plates “rather comical and’ a 
very poor imitation of Egyptian originals,” and refers to 
the hieroglyphics as “merely illegible scratches, the 
imitator not having the skill or intelligence to copy such 
a script.” Note his agreement with the four preceding 
scholars in the matter of the Prophet’s knowledge of 
Egyptian. Peters’ conclusion is, therefore, in complete 
agreement, substantially, with that of the preceding 
scholars—the Prophet was either self-deceived or an 
impostor. 

The present writer tried to be as just and unpreju- 
diced as possible, After examining the fac-similes, he 
stated his conclusions, which are, in substance, as fol- 
lows: First, Joseph Smith had in his possession Egyp- 
tian inscriptions or fac-similes of such inscriptions; sec- 
ondly, Joseph Smith “either knew Hebrew or had some 
means of arriving at, at least, an elementary knowledge 
of that language;” that Joseph Smith “neither knew 
the Egyptian language nor the meaning of the most 
commonplace Egyptian figures; neither did any of 
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those, whether human or divine, who may have helped 
thim in his. interpretation, have any such knowledge;” 
and, finally, the Prophet’s “explanations from a scien- 
tific and scholarly standpoint are absurd.” He felt, as 
did the other scholars, that, considered linguistically, the 
work of Joseph Smith did not deserve much of a 


scholar’s valuable time, and stated that many proofs of 


the correctness of his conclusions could be furnished if 


desired. This paper, he hopes, will furnish some of. 


them. The present writer’s conclusion, also, was that 
Joseph Smith was either self-deceived or an impostor. 

Dr. Meyer also says that “the reproductions are 
very bad,” and that the Prophet’s translation or ex- 
planation is “fantastical,” thus showing that this great 
scholar is in agreement with the others, and his con- 
clusions also show that Joseph Smith was either self- 
deceived or an impostor. Compare his recent work 
referred to above. 

Dr. Baron v. Bissing refers to the Prophet’s work 
as ‘‘supposed—translations.” He, as well as Petrie, 
Breasted, and Mace, notices the lateness of the text; and 
‘who could do it better than v. Bissing, who is an 
expert in everything which concerns Egyptian art? He, 
as well as Petrie, states that, on account of the Pro- 
phet’s “bad fac-similes,” the “meaning of the inscrip- 
tions” cannot be made out, “but that they cannot say 
what Smith thought is clear from the certain signifi- 
cation of the figures.” By “the inscriptions” he of course 
means the hieroglyphics and not the figures, as his 


statement shows. It might be added that also on the 
basis of the few easier hieroglyphics which are copied | 


correctly, the Prophet’s interpretation is found incorrect. 


Von Bissing states that the Prophet “misinterpreted the 


significance of every one [single] figure.” He concludes 
that the Prophet could never have had a divine revela- 
tion linguistically and that he was as complete a failure 
as was Athenasius Kircher in hieroglyphic interpre- 
tation.: Von Bissing’s conclusion is that Joseph Smith 
was self-deceived. He says: “A careful study has con- 
vinced me that Smith probably believed seriously to 
have deciphered the ancient hieroglyphics, but that he 
utterly failed.” 

No one can fail to see that the eight scholars are 
unanimous in their conclusions. Joseph Smith has been 
shown by an eminently competent jury of scholars to 
have failed completely in his attempt or pretense to 
interpret and translate Egyptian figures and_hiero- 
glyphics. This is interesting when we call to mind that 
the famous young French Egyptologist, Deveria, in 
1860-1861, and also Dr. Woodward and Dr. Budge, two 
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English Egyptologists, in 1903, arrived at the same con: 
clusion, | 
Having received replies from the above named 
eight scholars, Bishop Spalding issued his pamphlet, 
confident that no reasonable person could refute an 
Opinion so unanimous and so obvious to any searcher 
after- the truth. He was, however, in a way, disap- 
pointed—not in the conclusions of the scholars, but in 
the way in which supposedly intellectual men either 
tried to cover up the truth and deceive those incapable 
of judging for themselves or succeeded in becoming 
so intellectually dishonest or were so_ intellectually 
deceived. The following presentation of, and reply to, 
the Mormon criticism of Bishop Spalding’s pamphlet will 
justify this remark. 
/* /At least three classes of writers have, from time to 
aaa replied to the pamphlet. They are: First, intelli- | 
gent and fair-minded Mormons; secondly, biased Mor- 
mons (perhaps unconsciously) and very ignorant in re- 
spect to the subjects they pretend to criticize; thirdly, 
biased and ignorant Gentiles. Intelligent and fair- 
minded Mormons, like Brigham H. Roberts, at once 
pleaded “for a bar of conclusions” till time was found to 
consider Bp. Spalding’s argument. Roberts tried to be 
fair, but, as we shall show later, his lack of technical 
knowledge led him into many mistakes when he pre- 
sumed to pass judgment on a subject unknown to him. 
He thereby showed that he was not willing to accept 
the findings of experts contrary to his former pro- 
fessions. Of course, he was misled by certain points 
which appeared to him to be discrepancies but which 
were not at all so considered by experts in the subject. 
Biased Mormons even questioned the genuineness 
of the letters of the scholars as published by Bishop 
Spalding. Thus did the editor of the Deseret Evening 
News, January 15, 1913. No one without a biased mind 
would bring such a charge against a modern investigator 
possessing the evident sincerity of Bishop Spalding. 
The editor of the Saints’ Herald, June 4, 1913, would 
lead us to think, when he exclaims, “But hold, we are 
seized with another thought,” that any old thought is 
good enough to bolster up an argument against the 
scholars. This class of Mormons, as long as there is 
the slightest chance of defending Joseph Smith’s in- 
| terpretation and translation, admit, with Mr. Hintze in 
) the Deseret Evening News, February 22, 1913, that the 
| Mormons would be greatly disturbed if it could be 
proved that the Prophet was self-deceived or an im-° 
postor; but as soon as the case seems to go against 
them they admit, as did Dr. Pack (Deseret Evening 
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News, December 21, 1912), that Smith may have made 
mistakes, but because of his many remarkable pre- 
dictions and because of the nature of the religion which 
he established, he must be judged to have been an 
inspired man. It was the same Dr. Pack who, in the 
Deseret Evening News, December 21, 1912, intimated 
that perhaps conflicting opinions of the Egyptologists 
were withheld by the Bishop in his publication. Such 
an accusation is looked upon by modern scholars as the 
result of bigotry and ignorance. 


The class of non-Mormon critics is well repre- 
sented by Isaac Russell. To the layman in things 
Egyptian, this gentleman may appear a very learned 
man, but to the scholar he is an object either of pity 
or of contempt, not because of his ignorance of things 
Egyptian—many great and good men are thus ignorant, 
and do not desire to be otherwise—but because of his 
pretense and assumptions. A man who will go into 
a museum and take down two books, one written in 
1880, another in 1911, even if written by the same 
man, take notes, and jumble up opinions of thirty years! 
ago with the corrected views of recent years, cannot. 
escape contradicting himself and being considered by 
any scholar a dilettante of the ‘worst type. Let .any 
Egyptologist read Mr. Russell’s recent articles in the 
Deseret Evening News and follows his “peeps” into 
Egyptian history and religion (let us be grateful that 
he has not presumed to touch linguistics) and he will 
appreciate what I have said. Mr. Russell would do 
well, before attempting to solve problems which the 
greatest of living Egyptologists do not pretend to have 
solved, to take a few years’ course in Egyptian history, 
literature, religion, and linguistics in some one of our 
universities or seminaries, where the subjects are taught; — 
and at the end of his course he will find himself a 
more modest man. The old saying, “Fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread,” has never more aptly ap- 
plied to any one than it does to Isaac Russell. The 
great problem of the inter-relationship between Semitic 
(not Jewish, for the Jews or Hebrews were only a small 
part of the Semites) and Egyptian culture and religion 
is one which scholars greater than our news-reporters 
can not clear up in a few weeks. For instance, Mr. 
Russell records the older view that the mother of 
Ikhnaton, the monotheistic Pharaoh of the Eighteenth’ 
Dynasty, was an Asiatic (not a “Jew,” as Russell him- 
self would say). Had he “peeped”’ into the latest and 
_most authentic results of such scholars as Maspero in 
Mee Davis “Phe Tomb of Queen .Tiyi1, or A. Moret, 
Rois et Dieux d’Egypte, he would have found that 
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both the mother and father of Ikhnaton were pure 
Egyptians. The people of Utah are sincerely to be?’ 
pitied if they are doomed to learn their Egyptology from 
the columns of the Deseret Evening News, unless a 
more competent teacher than Mr. Isaac Russell be em- 
ployed. In the fiery letter of a non-Mormon, Deseret 
Evening News, December 18, 1912, we have another 
example of blind ignorance, where the author, Mr. V. S. 
Peet, calls the 39 Articles the creed of the Episcopal 
Church... This’ is’ a minor)matter and not connected 
with our subject, but it serves to show that bigoted 
non-Mormons are far less reliable than the most biased 
Mormons. The Mormons would do much better without 
the defence of non-Mormons of the type of the above 
named gentlemen. 

The development of the Mormon defense has been 
as follows: First, a plea was made for time in which’ 
to consider the attack and to prepare a thorough and 
dignified reply. The plea was unheeded. Replies 
poured in from writers whose knowledge of the points 
at issue previous to the publication was about zero, 
and who in their haste to read as many encyclopedia 
articles on Egypt as possible produced replies which 
gave evidence of a deplorable state of mental indiges- 
tion. And how could it be otherwise? Some of the 
ablest men of our day spend years in special study 
before they presume to come out in print on an 
Egyptian subject; and here we have received replies 
to discussions on Egyptology from men who apparently 
had never before seen an Egyptian grammar. And so 
the second stage in the development of the defense is 
‘represented by a series of replies from incompetent 
critics claiming to have demonstrated discrepancies in 
the findings of the scholars, and concluding that the 
scholars were talking about things of which they were 
entirely ignorant. In all fairness it must be said that 
to such critics, ignorant of things Egyptian, there must 
have appeared discrepancies and they had a perfect right 
to point them out, but where they deserve criticism 
is in their assumption that they had spoken the final 
word, especially where they must have known that 
they were dealing with subjects of which they knew 
very little. And even after the Bishop’s publication of 
an explanation of the seeming discrepancies, one or 
two still persisted in trying to prove the impossible 
and in stubbornly setting up their conjectures in opposi- 
tion to the certain knowledge of experts. However, 
even before the explanations were published many 
thinking and conscientious Mormons saw the impossi- 
bility of refuting the argument of the scholars, and so 
we come to the third stage in the development of the 
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_ defense, where the Mormon replies were confined to 
an exposition of the character of the work produced by 
the Mormon Church as a proof of the inspiration and 
divinity of the Prophet. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” The Mormon character is a proof of the 
divinity of the Church. Thus reasoned many of the 
Mormon critics. See Prof. N. L. Nelson, Deseret Even- 
ing News, February 15, 1913; also the editor of Good- 
- win’s Weekly, January 18, 1913, who says: “ I don’t 
have any more faith in Joseph Smith’s translation than 
mre eood ; bishop, * *) * but. Ido. know (that the 
Church he founded has been of help to hundreds of 
thousands.” With this argument the scholars are not 
concerned. The scholars have proved—and as far as 
can be judged from many of the replies, some of the 
‘most intelligent of the Mormons are convinced—that 
in the matter of the interpretation and translation of 
Egyptian figures and hieroglyphics, and, therefore, in 
the matter of the translation of the Egyptian originals 
- of the Books of Mormon and Abraham, Joseph Smith 
was either self-deceived or an impostor. 


A good deal of the Mormon discussion has been 
very eloquent, but usually without any satisfactory re- 
sult. In fact, Dr. Webb, one of the most verbose of the 
critics, admits that his results have been as good as 
nothing when he says: “Hence we are, at the end of 
the discussion, precisely where we were before we 

began talking.” Precisely! | 


We are now in a position to make a detailed ex- 
amination of the Mormon criticism of the findings of 
the scholars, and a careful reply to the same. In order 
not to make the discussion longer than needful it 
will be necessary to omit all non-pertinent matter. For 
example, the question of the Pentateuch and Gospels 
does not belong here. The question of Joseph Smith’s 
ability to translate Egyptian is a very definite one and: 
easy to answer. Of course there are many questions 
in Egyptology which cannot yet be answered, but 
there are some things in that subject which are well 
known scientific facts. Further, carping and _ false 
statements like some of Dr. Webb’s, in the Deseret 
Evening News, July 5, 1913, cannot be noticed. The 
following is an example: “The opinions published in the 
original pamphlet were not, and could not be, contra- 
dictory.” This statement Dr. Webb places to the credit 
of the author of this article. The most important 
phrase, “and could not be,” is falsely ascribed to me. 
This is an example of Dr. Webb’s accuracy. 


No attempt will be made to reply to each article 
in detail, but the points will be grouped. The reader 
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is asked to keep in mind the distinction, which ought 
to be made, between the Prophet’s interpretation of 
figures and his translation of hieroglphics. The failure 
to make this distinction has caused much misunderstand- 
ing in the minds of the critics. 

The question of discrepancies, etc., the only argu- 
ment of any weight advanced by the Mormon critics, 
will be discussed in connection with a detailed examina- 
tion of the fac-similes and notes, as they appear in the 
Pearl of Great Price. Then a brief examination will 
be made of parts of the Book of Abraham itself. It 
may be said at once that the seeming disagreement be- 
tween the scholars 1s a proof in.itself that, at least, 
there was no collusion. 


FAC-SIMILE No. 1, FROM THE BOOK OF 
ABRAHAM. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE ABOVE CUT. 


Fig. 1, The Angel of the Lord. 2, Abraham fastened upon an altar. 3. 
The idolatrous priest of Elkenah, attempting to offer up Abraham as a sacri- 
fice. 4, The altar for sacrifice by the idolatrous priests, standing before the 
gods of Elkenah, Libnah, Mahmackrah, Korash, and Pharaoh. 5, The idol- 
atrous god of Elkenah. 6, The idolatrous god of Libnah. 7, The idolatrous 
god of Mahmackrah. 8, The idolatrous god of Korash. 9, The idolatrous god 
of Pharaoh. 10, Abraham in Egypt. 11, Designed to represent the pillars 
of heaven, as understood by the Egyptians. 12, Raukeeyang, signifying ex- 
panse, or the firmament over our heads; but in this case, in relation to this 
subject, the Egyptians meant it to signify Shaumau, to be high, or the heavens, 
answering to the Hebrew word Shaumahyeem. 
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It should be observed that there are no _ hiero- 
glyphics on this fac-simile. It is therefore only a matter 
of interpretation. The figures, though poorly copied, 
are well known to Egyptologists and are easy of in- 
terpretation. 
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Fig. 1 is thus interpreted by the scholars: 


MPO OL EL Omit bela ci ee Baier cl relay Silat aaa. Petrie 
Panvird (represen tide) LSI sii sini els Breasted 
BEE) SOnt LG RECS pall co NU eur a WMS We Dak jai nls jReters 
NEO SOUM ee. oes dM SARUM ee RA Meyer 
PETE PICU eE 0's CSUN ONR ICA v. Bissing 


The layman would naturally see in this interpreta- 
tion of the scholars a discrepancy. Peters, Meyer, and 
v. Bissing call the bird “the soul.” With them agrees 
Deveria, who calls it the soul of Osiris under the form 
of a hawk. Petrie calls it the Hawk of Horus; and 


Breasted, a bird representing Isis. To the expert there, 


is here no discrepancy. As Breasted remarked, “One 
man says fifty cents, the other half a dollar.” It was a 
regular custom of the Egyptian artist to represent the 
soul under the form of the Horus bird or the hawk 
of Horus, and so Petrie refers to it in that way. Fur- 
ther, as any dead Egyptian was referred to as an Osiris, 
so his “ka’’ was referred to as an Isis. (Here I have 
used the word “ka” instead of “soul” in deference to Dr. 
Webb’s criticism in Deseret Evening News, July 5, 
1913. In my letter to the Bishop I used the word 
“soul” in its non-technical Egyptian sense. As any 
gyptologist knows, the true meaning of “ka” is not 
definitely known. “Double” is a makeshift, therefore 
I avoided the use of the word in my previous reply.) 
Breasted is therefore justified in saying that the bird 
represents Isis. In Egyptian lore, Osiris died, and 
Isis having imparted her life to him, he was raised 
to life again. When he was dead his soul or “ka” 
_ was often represented under the form of a hawk which 
also represented Isis. As also Dr. Barton points out 
in’ his letter of December the 30th, 1912, there is 


absolutely no discrepancy here. Dr. Webb’s question | 


about the living Osiris in Plate 3 will be answered 
when we discuss that plate. 

The Prophet’s interpretation “The Angel of the 
Lord” is proof positive that he had in mind Christian 
symbolism. It is equally certain that there is no evi- 
_dence here that he knew either Egyptian mythology or 
Egyptian religion. 


Fig. 2 is thus interpreted by the scholars: 


MBO SOT a, 500s Mp cd dn a ANS, wae 6 old bees Petrie 
Oaiisn raised, (ironmmene dead) jt). 0. Breasted 
GN hes Co eta PB Foe Bi Al as Meyer 
Se cg RRS SR a Ea v. Bissing 
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Again there is no discrepancy here. Every dead 
person is an Osiris, according to Egyptian lore. Every 
dead person being an Osiris, necessarily, according to 
Egyptian theology, rises from the dead. There is ab- 
solutely no discrepancy in referring to Fig. 2 both as 
the dead person and also as Osiris rising from the dead 
or coming to life. In reply to Dr. Webb, it is sufficient — 
‘to say that, according to Egyptian theology, the mummy 
does not rise from the dead, it is the soul which rises. 
As soon as the embalming takes place, the dead, being 
Osiris, rises. .The difference between the expressions 
“dead person” and “Osiris rising from the dead,” in > 
the interpretation of the scholars, is one of a very 
short. duration’ of time. As a ‘rule, ih the ymany 
similar Egyptian scenes, the mummy is represented as 
inactive. It was the usual scene which the majority 
of the scholars had in mind when commenting upon 
the figure. There are, however, a few scenes which 
are more like the one copied by the prophet, in which 
the mummy is represented as active. For an example 
see. George) Benedite, Me) Nemple ide) Piiiay xi dare 
difference in representation is merely a difference in the 
artist’s point of view. Dr. Peters’ “preparing a body for 
burial” is considered too indefinite to use in the com- 
parison. However, it does not at all interfere with 
the conclusions. The Prophet’s interpretation, “Abra- 
ham fastened upon an altar,’ is simply guess work. 
No one would ever take the figure to be that of the 
patriarch Abraham. Besides there is no hieroglyphic 
to identify the person. Further, he also calls figure 10, 
the regular table of offering, Abraham. How he equates 
figures 2 and 10 is quite a mystery. Abraham “fastened 
upon the altar” and Abraham “in Egypt” are somewhat 
different objects. Dr. Webb loves to be exact—perhaps 
he will inform us why the Prophet referred to Abraham 
as “fastened” upon the altar. The fastenings surely 
do not appear in the fac-simile. 


Fig. 3. The interpretation of the scholars: 


PTUs tae tl ee UA Cage ae Petrie 
Prabal me ny iis 50a eee atonal ot, een ane ean Peters 
Oiiiciating priestu men, seek Came Breasted 
PU EPTIES Ci LO ae BRR ie, ARG tes Meyer 
(God ‘ot Amibisia.c hat yeln | aaa me Deveria) 


Since Anubis is the god of embalming and con- 
ductor of the souls of the dead, the priestly embalmer, fig- 
ure 3, is therefore often represented under the form of the 
god Anubis (god of Anubis, Deveria). Dr. Breasted re- 
marked that “the officiating priest wears the head of 
a wolf or jackal to impersonate Anubis.” It has, in- 
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deed, been questioned whether the head on figure 3 
is genuine. A question has also been raised as to the 
genuineness of the knife in the hand. These questions 
are quite legitimate in the light of our knowledge of 
Egyptian art. 

The scholars’ interpretation of the other figures of 
No. 1 gives no cause of misunderstanding. The 
Prophet’s interpretation of figure 3 is likewise strange. 
There is no such person as a “priest of Elkenah” known 
to Egyptian religion. Moreover, “Elkenah” is not an 
Egyptian word, which we should certainly expect it to 
be were it the name of an Egyptian priesthood. Figure 
4 is not an altar, but the regular Egyptian bier, and 
figures 5, 6, 7, and 8 are four Canopic jars in which 
were placed the viscera of the deceased. “The name 
is said to have been adopted because of the resemblance 
the jars bore to a form of Canopus worshipped in the 
place of that name.’ A comparison between these 
jars and any on Egyptian papyri will show how poorly 
the Prophet’s fac-similes were done. Figure 9 is, as Dr. 
Peters says, “a crocodile waiting to seize and devour 
the dead if he be not properly protected by ritual em- 
balming against such a fate.’ Figure 10 is, of course, 
not “Abraham in Egypt’—a strange looking Abraham— 
but the regular offering table. Figure 11 represents 


/rather the pillars of earth than “the pillars of heaven;” 


and figure 12 surely does not look anything like what we 
are accustomed to think of as the “firmament over our 
head,” neither does it seem to represent “the heavens.” 

The technical words used here, namely, “raukee- 
yang,’ “shaumau,”’ and “shaumahyeem,” show, as the 
present writer pointed out in his discussion of the fac- 
simile, printed in the Bishop’s pamphlet, that the 
Prophet or his assistants knew some Hebrew—although 
the real point at issue is not whether the Prophet could 
translate Hebrew words, but whether he could translate 
Egyptian. The Mormon critics seem often to dodge 
the real issue—they have spent a good deal of time 
trying to justify the Prophet’s transliteration of Hebrew 
words. As the present writer has already said, the 
transliteration “is far from accurate.” Dr. Webb admits 
that the Prophet’s transliteration has “sore points,” which 
amounts exactly to the above statement that the translit- 
eration “is far from accurate.” Then, why do Dr. Webb 
and others spend so much time and space in discussing the 
transliteration of Hebrew words? Any unprejudiced 
Hebraist would say that, even for Joseph Smith’s time— 
in spite of what Dr. Webb says about Smith’s source 
of information—the words “raukeeyang” and “shau- 
mahyeem” are inaccurate transliterations of the 
words Y~P? and O-ODW. The Prophet refers to 
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“Shaumau” as if it were an Egyptian word: There 
is no such word known to the Egyptian language mean- 
ing “to be high or the heavens;” neither does it mean 
“to be high or the heavens” in Hebrew. Thus, we have 
seen that not one of Joseph Smith’s interpretations 1s 
correct, neither does he show that he knew the most 
elementary facts about Egyptian symbolism and theol- 
ogy. Several of the Mormon critics attempted to show 
a similarity between Joseph Smith’s interpretation and 
that of the scholars. Any unprejudiced person can 
easily see that there is really far more similarity be- 
tween the proverbial “chalk and cheese” than between 
the Prophet’s interpretation and that of the scholars. 
Dr. Webb’s discussion of the plates in the Deseret Even- 
ing News, January 18, 1913, is simply a patchwork of 
“woulds,” “coulds,”’ and “althoughs,” and his assertion 
that the attitude of Osiris with elevated limbs is 
“entirely unknown” is false, as anyone can see by look- 
ing into Benedite’s work, quoted above. 


FAC-SIMILE No. 2, FROM THE BOOK OF 
ABRAHAM. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE FOREGOING CUT. 


Fig. 1. Kolob, signifying the first creation, nearest to the celestial, or 
residence of God. First in government, the last pertaining to the measurement 
of time. The measurement according to celestial time, which celestial time 
signifies one day to a cubit. One day in Kolob is equal to a thousand years, 
according to the measurement of this earth, which is called by the Egyptians 
Jah-oh-eh. 

Fig. 2. Stands next to Kolob, called by the Egyptians Oliblish, which is 
the next grand governing creation near to the celestial or to the place where 
God resides; holding the key of power also, pertaining to other planets; as 
revealed from God to Abraham, as he offered sacrifice upon an altar, which 
he had built unto the Lord. 

Fig. 3. Is made to represent God sitting upon his throne, clothed with 
power and authority; with a crown of eternal light upon his head; represent- 
ing also the grand Key-Words of the Holy Priesthood, as revealed to Adam in 
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the Garden of Eden, as also to Seth, Noah, Melchisedeck, Abraham, and all 
to whom the priesthood was revealed. ? 

Fig. 4. Answers to the Hebrew word Raukeeyang signifying expanse, or 
the firmament of the heavens; also a numerical figure, in Egyptian signifying 
1,000 ; answering to the measuring of the time of Oliblish, which is equal with 
Kolob in its revolution and in its measuring of time. 

Fig. 5. Is ealled in Egyptian Enish-go-on-dosh; this is one of the govern- 
ing planets also, and is said by the Egyptians to be the sun, and to borrow 
its light from Kolob through the medium of Kae-e-vanrash, which is the grand 
key, or, in other words, the governing power, which governs 15 other fixed 
planets or stars, as also Floeese or the moon, the earth and the sun in their 
annual revolutions. This planet receives its power through the medium of 
Kli-flos-is-es, or Hah-ko-kau-beam, the stars represented by numbers 22 and 23, 
receiving light from the revolutions of Kolob. 

Fig. 6. Represents the earth in its four quarters. 

Fig. 7. Represents God sitting upon his throne revealing through the 
heavens the grand Key-Words of the Priesthood; as also, the sign of the Holy 
Ghost unto Abraham, in the form of a dove. 

Fig. 8. Contains writing that cannot be revealed unto the world; but is 
to be had in the holy temple of God. 

Fig. 9. Ought not to be revealed at the present time. 

Fig. 10. Also. 

Fig. 11. Also. If the world can find out these numbers, sd let it be. 
Amen. 

Figs. 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20 will be given in the own due 
time of the Lord. 

The above translation is given as far as we have any right to give at the 
present time. 


As to plate No. 2, Mr. Roberts, in his article dealing 
with discrepancies, found no disagreements in the com- 
ments of the scholars. This plate is a fac-simile of a 
hypocephalus, of which there are very many. They 
were usually made of painted linen, papyrus, or bronze; 
and were inscribed with magical formulae and figures 
of gods. On some of these hypocephali are inscribed 
the following prayers: “Chief of the gods, come thou 
to the Osiris Hor maat Kheru. Grant that there be 
warmth under his head, for he was one of thy fol- 
lowers;” “May the god, who himself is hidden, and 
whose face is concealed, who shineth upon the world 
in his form of existence, and in the underworld, grant 
that my soul may live forever. May the great god 
in his disk give his rays in the underworld of Heliopolis. 
Grant thou unto me an entrance and an exit in the 
underworld without let or hindrance.” The hieroglyphics 
on Smith’s fac-simile are so badly made that the prayers 
Cannot be read. but -here’vand) there/a’ sion.;can) be 
recognized. Moreover, as Dr. v. Bissing remarked, 
“none of the names mentioned by Smith can be found 
in the text, and he has misrepresented the significance 
of every one [single] figure.’ Let us now examine 
the Prophet’s interpretation. 

Fig. 1. Immediately we meet the word ‘“Kolob” 
about which there has been so much written by the 
Mormon critics. Sayce declared, in his letter to the 


“Bishop, that the word is unknown to the Egyptian 


language. This is the important point, because Joseph 
Smith is commenting upon a text which, according to 
himself, was written in the Egyptian language. One 
Mormon critic suggested that it would have been possi- 
ble for Abraham to have used a Hebrew word. To 
avoid a possible anachronism he ought to have said 
“Semitic word,” for it is questionable whether “Hebrew” 
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was known as early as the days of Abraham. Abra- 
ham’s mother-tongue was undoubtedly Semitic Baby-—~ 
lonian and not Hebrew. The present writer stated, 
in his letter of January 6th, that the word “Kolob” 
is not Semitic “in the sense in which Smith used it.” 
The statement has called forth an immense quantity— 
not quality—of criticism. One critic went so far as 
to reproduce a portion of an Arabic lexicon to show that 
in Arabic, a language unknown in Abraham’s day, the 
word means “heart,” “soul,” “mind,”’.“secret thought,’ 
‘“center,’’)\'core,”’) kernel,” “best. and) purest part,” ) es- 
sence.” Notice, first, the word ‘‘Kolob” has-no such 
meaning in Hebrew, Babylonian, or any other Semitic 
language as that which Joseph Smith applied to it; 
neither has it any such meaning in Arabic, a language 
much later than Abraham’s time, anyway. Now read 
Joseph Smith’s interpretation, figure 1; read also Book 
of Abraham, Ch, 3\vwi 3:and 16, where it: says: ) ‘And 
the Lord said unto me: These are the governing ones; 
and the name of the great one is Kolob, because it is 
near unto me, for I am the Lord thy God; I have set 
this one to govern all those which belong to the same 
order as that upon which thou standest.” “If two 
things exist, and there be one above the other, there 
shall be greater things above them; therefore Kolob is 
the greatest of all the Kokaubeam that thou has seen, 
because it is nearest unto me.” It is quite evident that 
“Kolob” was used by the Prophet as the name of the 
greatest’ of all’ the: “stars. ((Kokaubeara’t)( 2. (tates: 
“Kolob” is the name of a star or a word equivalent to 
“star.” Now, “Kolob” never means “star” in Arabic, ~ 
neither has it such a meaning in any other Semitic 
language. It is neither Egyptian nor “Semitic in the 
sense in which Smith used it.” 

The word “Jah-oh-eh” has also received a lion’s 
share of attention from the Mormon critics. And 
it would appear that, most of what they have written 
is not at all to the point. The present writer called 
attention, in his letter published in the Bishop’s pam- 
phlet, to the fact that, contrary to Joseph Smith’s asser- 
tion, the word Jah-oh-eh is not an Egyptian word. 
This, be it understood, is the important point at issue. 
The Prophet showed by that one statement, “called by 
the Egyptians Jah-oh-eh,” that he did not know the 
Egyptian language. That in itself was sufficient to 
prove the contention of the scholars that Joseph Smith 
was either self-deceived or an impostor. Probably 
the latter, as he made an emphatic statement about a 
point of which all evidence shows him to have been 
ignorant. It was the present writer’s statement that 
“Jah-oh-eh” is a “faulty transliteration of the Hebrew 
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Tim: ” which has called forth so much criticism. 
Be it understood that this is a point of decidedly second- 
ary importance. Nevertheless I challenge anyone to 
find one Hebraist in a thousand, either in the days of 
Joseph Smith or now, who will transliterate the Hebrew 
T1m> as the Prophet did. Joseph Smith’s translit- 
eration is a faulty one, as also Deveria said. 

Fig. 1 of this fac-simile, we have reason to believe 
from a comparison with other hypocephali, is incorrectly 
copied. It represents the four-headed ram-god, a form 
of Khnemu, in whom, as Weigall in Petrie, Abydos I 
says, the spirits of the four elements were said to be 
united. The two small apes, numbered by Joseph 
Smith 22 and 23, are the “final degradation of the 
eight adoring cynocephali.” They represent the four 
primal pairs of gods of chaos. Some Mormon critics 
see here similarities between Joseph Smith’s interpreta- 
tion and the above—they decide beforehand what they 
want to see, and then see it in spite of all common 
sense. 

Fig. 2 represents a god with two faces—the double 
aspect of the sun in setting and rising. Compare the 
Prophet’s interpretation to see the contrast. More- 
-over, the word “Oliblish” is not. Egyptian. 

Fig. 3. Horus-Re sitting in his boat with ‘the 
user, the royal sceptre which gave dominion over heaven 
and earth, in his hand. There is back of the god an 
uzat-eye, probably two. ‘These were used as amulets 


for protection against the evil eye. He is crowned | 


with the sun’s disk and uraeus. An offering table 
stands before him. The Prophet says it is “God sitting 
upon his throne, clothed with power and authority.” 
The Prophet here comes nearer the truth than any- 
where else. But who would not guess that a person, 
apparently sitting upon a throne, would be most likely 
to be possessed of “power and authority?” It is only 
such people who are accustomed to sit upon thrones. 
The second part of the Prophet’s explanation has no 
warrant whatever in the figures. 

Fig. 4 represents Sokar in his boat. Contrary to 
Dr. Webb, there is nothing to show that this is the “boat 
of millions of years,’ for in this boat Re is said always 
to sail, and here we have Sokar.. Even if it were the 
“boat of millions of years,” “millions” is rather different 
from a “thousand” as found in Smith’s interpretation. 
Nevertheless, the Prophet made a good guess, if it be 
not simply a coincidence. He might have seen Cham- 
pollion’s work Precis du Systeme hieroglyphique, which 
was published in 1827. The figure, however, has noth- 
ing whatever to do with “Raukeeyang,” or the firma- 
‘ment. ; 
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Fig. 5 represents the cow of Hathor, behind which 
stands a uzat-headed goddess holding a sacred tree. 
Here the Prophet’s rendering is purely imaginary. 
There is no such Egyptian word as “Enish-go-on-dosh.’’. 
“Hah-ko-kau-beam” is another “transliteration” of a 
Hebrew word DY DDN, meaning “the stars.” 

Fig. 6 represents the four funerary genii who are 
the four children of Osiris, or Horus (according to 
different texts). They represent the four cardinal 
points. The first has a man’s head; the second a dog’s 
head; the third a jackal’s head; and the fourth the head 
of a hawk. Behind them are a lotus, and two animals— 


| _ perhaps a lion and a lamb. Joseph Smith says they 


represent “the earth in its four quarters’—“quarters’’ 
are not “cardinal points.’”’ However, credit must be 
given for a certain similarity, though it is merely a 
coincidence in number and in general treatment. ) 

Fig. 7 represents Nehebka, the serpent-god, pre- 
senting an uzat-eye to Horus-Min who is seated. 
Horus-Min was formerly sometimes called Horammon. 
Joseph Smith calls Horus-Min “God sitting upon his 
throne,’ and Nehebka, the Holy Ghost “in the form of 
a dove,’ the last expression being, of course, an 
anachronism. 3 

Figs. 8-11. Here indeed the Prophet’s inspiration 
gave out. It does not even save him the blunder of 
numbering the hieroglyphics upside down. As remarked 
before, some of the more usual signs can be identified 
but they are very poorly and ignorantly copied, and 
his numbering the hieroglyphic lines upside down 
shows that the Prophet did not know Egyptian. 
Deveria’s attempted translation can be partly verified, 
but the copying is far too poor to warrant a definite 
translation. It has been asked why the Prophet-did not 
pretend to render the hieroglyphics if he was an im- 
postor? It may be answered that there are usually some 
limits to imposition. Besides, why should his inspira- 
tion have failed him when he came to pure _hiero- 
glyphics? The interpretation of common figures is 
quite a different matter from the translation of a hiero- 
glyphic text which evidently did not mean anything 
to. the Prophet. Ii: Joseph Smith’ failed to render:the 
hieroglyphic text before him, and even failed to copy 
the signs correctly, can it be believed that he translated 
the original Egyptian of the Books of Mormon and 
Abraham? 

Figs. 12-15 are also numbered upside down. 

Figs. 16 and 17 are numbered backwards. 

Fig. 18 is. the circular inscription in which many 
common hieroglyphic signs are recognizable. 

Figs. 19-21 contain very poorly copied hieroglyphics. 
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The Prophet’s remarks on figures 8-20 are very 
interesting! Further, it should be noticed that he calls 
his interpretation a “translation,” which would lead us 
to expect not only a discussion of the figures but 
especially a rendering of the hieroglyphic text. 


FAC-SIMILE No. 3, FROM THE BOOK OF 
ABRAHAM. ) 
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EXPLANATION OF THE FOREGOING CUT. 


1. Abraham sitting upon Pharaoh’s throne, by the politeness of the king, 
with a crown upon his head, representing the Priesthood, as emblematical of 
the grand Presidency of Heaven; with the sceptre of justice and judgment in 
his hand. 

2. King Pharaoh, whose name is given in the characters above his head. 

8. Signifies Abraham in Egypt; referring to Abraham, as given in the 
ninth number of the Times and Seasons. (Also as given in the first fac- 
simile of this book.) 

_ 4, Prinee of Pharaoh, King of Egypt, as written above the hand. 

5. Shulem, one of the king’s principal waiters, as represented by the 
characters above his hand. 

6. Olimlah, a slave belonging to the prince. 

Abraham is reasoning upon the principles of astronomy, in the king’s 
court. 


The scene represented by this fac-simile is a very 
common one, and occurs in slightly varied forms in most 
copies. of the funeral papyri, coffins, tombs, and temple 
walls of Egypt. The fac-simile has been very poorly 


made and the hieroglyphics are tot badly copied to be — 


readable. 


There is no misunderstanding about the scholars’ 
interpretation of this fac-simile, as Mr. Roberts admit- 
ped, - Yet a writer, in the Deseret Evening News, De- 
cember 17, 1912, found some difficulties. The cause, as 
in the case of Mr. Roberts and fac-simile No. 1, is to be 


found in the fact that the writer is a layman in things | 


hesyptian. He confuses the interpretation of figures ' 


with the translation of hieroglyphics. While the trans- 
lation of ignorantly copied hieroglyphics is a precarious 
proceeding, the interpretation of Egyptian figures is a 
comparatively simple matter. 
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Fig. 1. 

OV ETEIS TE eee UL UGE ek? aaa tee veg Sayce 
OTe AMOR HEU NS RL CR CD yale alt. Petrie 
ROS Tas ccd tues her ING aM nae Utes fae Ee Breasted 
COSTS Lisi Sas 6c AN TL anno een ea hen Meyer 
EST Roam NR DSR LEI ct MUS AM SURAT A v. Bissing 
POST TS NG ia hal Se on ii eccrine ov aaa Deveria) 


There is no question in the minds of the scholars: 
about the identification of this figure, yet the Prophet: 
tells us it is “Abraham sitting upon Pharaoh’s throne.”’ 
The crown on the head of Osiris looks like the double: 


crown of north and south Egypt, but Joseph Smith says: 


it represents “the priesthood.” Dr. Webb lays great: 
stress upon the similarity between Authority and Truth: 
indicated by the crown and plume of Osiris and the: 
“Justice and judgment” of the Prophet’s interpretation. 
The important point, however, is the identification of 
the figure, and surely there is no similarity between the: 
Hebrew patriarch, Abraham, and the Egyptian god, 
Osiris. Furthermore, to any crowned person sitting; 
upon a throne one would most likely attribute “justice: 
and judgment.” 


Big. 2. 
AS ALR PL nen Le HANGIN HUA Ra es BALL Sayce 
1 ESS EM ap DRS MPN M H AMay AAU Ne MARU 08 4 Petrie 
Probably [sts Wiis ence secre Breasted 
TSS een es AN) Ora Gina an Ne Meyer. 
1AM See APSE D MN Big ILIA, ile 6 v. Bissing 
GTS a. Usa aeein SAC aie 2) ood ea aa ea Deveria) 


Isis carries a star in her right hand which indicates. 
life. The Prophet calls this figure “King Pharaoh”—a. 
very womanly king! Moreover, he makes the usual. 
mistake of the common people of his time in using the: 
word “Pharaoh” as a proper noun. Would that the: 
Prophet had given us a translation of the characters. 
above the head of this figure which he says contain the 
name of “King Pharaoh.” 


Piped 
COT Beri oF aig aie Ad) eal ea Re Petrie 
A lotus-crowned standard with food...Breasted 
Offers taper ee On)... emcee v. Bissing 
(Altar with ontertinanicn.... . aie) peas Deveria) 


Dr. Webb himself regards the Prophet’s interpreta- 
tion of this figure as “somewhat incomprehensible,” and 
admits the correctness of the scholars’ interpretation; 
but, in order to save the Prophet, immediately takes] 
shelter under a “symbolic meaning.” Really when men 


| 
| 
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cide to interpret “symbolically” there is no end to 
at can be done. His explanation is the most fan- 
tical imaginable. He says: 

“The offering table has its signifance in hiero- 
phic writing, as both a ‘phonogram,’ or indicator of 
und not spelled in letters, and as an ‘ideogram,’ or 
n indicating an idea, independent of words, or in con- 
ction with spelled words. Its phonographic signifi- 
nce, as given by modern Egyptologists, is either 
U-T or HAWT, in which the A indicates a breath- 
similar to the Hebrew ALEPH, the first sign of 
alphabet, which may indicate, not only ‘a’ but also 
y other vowel or semi-vowel whatever, according to 
inting or usage. Champollion’s grammar transliter- 
s this sign with EIEBT. As an ideogram this 
ure signifies the ‘Orient,’ the ‘East, 

“The flowers shown upon the table closely resemble 
se shown in the conventional cluster, which con- 
tutes the familiar ideogram for Lower Egypt. 

“We have, therefore, a figure closely suggesting 
association of Egypt with some word or name in- 
ated by a combination of ALEPH and a labial con- 
fant (B or V), or else with the Orient, from which, in 
Jation to Egypt, Abraham had come. The use. of 
fe AV, “IB, or ‘IV, to indicate Abraham is quite 
alogous to the use of the familiar tri-grammaton IHS 
reek for IES) to indicate the name ‘Jesus;’ in both 
ses the first syllable denotes the full name. In the 
ter case the example is only one of a general run 
instances in which proper names and other words 
» abbreviated in Greek manuscripts. 
“Considered hieroglyphically, therefore, there is no 
abt but what the ‘lotus-crowned standard’ may be in- 
preted to signify ‘Egypt and the Orient,’ or ‘Egypt 
1 Ib (raim), Iv (raim), or Ab (ram),’ quite as clearly 
1 certainly as it connotes the actual use to which 
was devoted. 

“In view of the points above noted, it seems safe 
say that the assertion made by one of our critics to 
Metiect that ‘Smith * * * has misinterpreted the 
nificance of every one figure’ stands now with bur- 
1 of proof shifted to the shoulders of those who 
‘lect him, both as a prophet of God and even as a 
in of ordinary honesty.” 


His whole symbolical statement is full of errors and 
ts own refutation. To the layman it is unintelligible 
1 to the expert it is ridiculous. Dr. Webb ends his 
icle there and has spared us further ingenuity in 
nbolics. Anyone who can equate an offering-table 
la man is clever indeed. 


Fig. 4. 
SE treat Aro) (. Wit sis 4 apaietaleee wines Lie atin le als! yse Sayce 
lMmess OF L TUL. ee ee ales Breasted 
Merear on Maat (ye on. Petrie 
ilm@eroddess of Righteousness .............. Meyer 
ieoddess Maat (Truth).,.......... v. Bissing 


CCU SN ESS ane eT Deveria) 
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Any dilettante in Egyptian knows that Maat 
the Goddess of Truth or Righteousness are one and | 
same. Petrie is naturally uncertain as to whether | 
figure is that of Nebhat (otherwise transliterated N« 
thys) or Maat because of the imperfect drawing. Ne 
thys (Nebhat), the sister goddess to Isis, might well 
expected here, as in many other similar scenes. 
veria’s “Ma” is simply an older transliteration. 
Prophet again makes a male out of a female. 
the phrase “Prince of Pharaoh’ means is more 4 
English grammar can explain. Taking Pharaoh ta 
a proper name, as he does, what would “Prince 
George” mean? 


Lev Peg op 


PH ATAO Rion iy VON lata bn iets ec cea Sayce: 
Dead persons Uitrsiuace Snes ee iene Warns aulbees Petrie 
ASAT AI ACBL a a EY ea paces ee Breasted 
Whe dead oe) yeti Ga ae ee teen v. Bissing: 
(The Geceased oe ee Un Mee an ene Deveria 


word Pharaoh is not to the point Sayce does not | 
to any “well known Pharaoh.” He uses the 

“pharaoh” in a correct way—as we would use the 
“king”’—as a title, e. g., “the Pharaoh,” “the king.” 
- the scholars agree that this figure is that of a man, » 
after death, is brought before Osiris for judgr 
Sayce thinks the dead man was a Pharaoh, or king, | 
so refers to him in that way. There is, however, 
nothing to show who the dead man was. The im 


world of the “dead.” The? Prophet again preteul 
have read the characters above the head of the pej : 
wonulem? | 
. produced hieroglyphics, and must be _ consider: 
fabrication. | 





Fig. 6. | 
Vans OC ES y ho SMM AR UMN SIV ANIRISRL ts PaurEs peiPe Yat) 0% aye Pett 
shadow) ol the dead Ricco haere v. Bissing 
(Probably sAnubis:). 04.00 ohunaon en ina Deveri} 


Breasted notes that the head is poorly drawn 
should probably be that of a wolf or a jackal. 
veria makes a similar remark. Anubis is the jaf} 
headed god. There may well arise a differen) 


dead man’s shade, not only because of the poc| 
of the drawing, but also because of the fact thatif 
interpretations are exemplified in many similar 1] 
tian scenes. The point about the white apron is 4] 
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jcavil. The Egyptian artist was no more logical 
| his representations of the departed than are modern 
tists. The apron, however, would lead one to believe 
fat Petrie’s interpretation is the more correct here. _ 
Joseph Smith’s “Olimlah” is again an imaginary 
Ime. It looks very much like a Semitic invention, 
| rather an invention based upon Hebrew. Whether 
jis the figure on the throne or the table of offering 
ho “is reasoning upon the principles of astronomy in 
pe king’s court” the Prophet does not inform us. 

4 Before proceeding it might be well to reply to 
J}. Widtsoe’s twelve “reasons” (Deseret Evening News, 
arch 8, 1913) which he thinks “vitiate”’ the Bishop’s 
eument. The “reasons” are: 

| 1. That you secured the opinions of only eight 
folars in the somewhat inexact field of Egyptology 
‘hen many more were available. 

| 2. That there was evidence of an unscientific haste 
|get into print. 

iho, That you accepted without question the author- 
of your small jury. 

4. That you ignored the evident differences in the 
inions of the members of the jury. 

| 5. That you failed to make minute comparisons 
jthe figures and script in the hieroglyphics in the 
farl of Great Price with similar figures and script in 
Pb museums of the world. 

6. That you virtually denied the symbolical mean- 
k of all Egyptian funeral inscriptions. 

7. That you refrained from mentioning the striking 


(ir eight opinions. 
.8. That you disregarded the possible internal 
idences of the Book of Abraham in support of the 
ophet’s translation. 

9. That you were silent on the whole vital matter 
Egypt and Abraham. | 
10. That you, probably unintentionally, prejudiced 
dur witnesses. 


11. That your eight letters are not even remotely 
idies of the matter under investigation. 
| 12. That you accepted at their face value letters 
ft are clearly prejudiced and ill-tempered. 


Dr. Widtsoe claims not to have taken any issue 
jth the Egyptologists but considers the Bishop’s 
mod of investigation at fault. We reply to the 
pasons” as follows: | | 

H. Since the eight scholars were unanimous in 
eir condemnation of an interpretation of Egyptian 
‘tures which is contrary to all well known and ele- 
ntary knowledge of Egyptian, it would seem to be a 
te O! time and energy to enlist others. As il is, 
ir other witnesses have incidentally recorded their 
reement with the scholars’ finding. Moreover, it was 
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Bishop Spalding who conducted the “inquiry” and 
felt satisfied with the findings of his jury. Anyc} 
who doubts the unanimous conclusion of the Bisho4 
jury may select one for himself. There are otl] 
Egyptologists, for example, Dr. A. Erman, Berl 
Germany; Dr. G. Maspero, Cairo, Egypt; Dr. E. Navii 
Geneva, Switzerland; Dr. A. Moret, Paris, Franj| 
Dr. A. H. Gardiner, London, England; Dr. W. Na 
Muller, Philadelphia, Penn.; Dr. G. Reisner, Cambrid 
Mass. 

2. The haste was justified in the minds of | 
scholars by the simplicity of the task. Even less till 
could have been expended. 

3. The authority of experts in any line of sped 
research is always accepted without question unl| 
there is grave reason to doubt their conclusion. 7 
was no such reason here. 

4. The advisers of the Bishop proved to | 
satisfaction that there were no such differences in | 
opinions of the members of the jury. The appar] 
discrepancies were proved to be not real. 

5. Such comparisons were made instantly by 
scholars who are well acquainted with the similar ‘] 
ures and script” in the different museums. 














6. All meanings, symbolical as well as literal, w 
taken into consideration by the scholars. If by “s 
bolical” is meant the converting of an offering 
into a man, then the scholars neglected a part of th l 
duty. 

7. The “striking similarities” have been refer: 
to above. 

8. Phe “internal ;evidenee: of ‘the ) Book /os Ati 
ham” will be noted below. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

9. The question of “Egypt and Abraham” willl 
further noticed below. | 

10. The present writer can testify that Bis|| 
Spalding did not in any way, whether intentionally} 
unintentionally, prejudice the witnesses. The schosff 
gave their free and unprejudiced opinions. | | 

11. The eight letters are all they pretend to | | 
namely, opinions on a definite question: whether,| 
the opinion of the scholars, on the basis of the 
phet’s fac-similes and notes thereon, Joseph Sniff. 
could translate an Egyptian text. Each letter Q| 
evidence that in the opinion of its writer the Prog 


was either self-deceived or an impostor. 


| 

12. The letters were not prejudiced, which is 
important point; that ill-temper was shown is entil 
secondary. Several of the scholars were disgustea 


| 
| 


| 


ay 
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hat they sincerely believed to be an imposition— 
‘righteous wrath,” perhaps. 

. An argument which in itself would be quite suf- 
icient to overthrow the Abrahamic authorship of the 
Driginal text of the fac-simile and of the Book of 
braham, and completely discredit the Prophet, is the 
jhistorical argument. As noticed by the different 
scholars in examining the fac-similes, there is abundant 
evidence that the originals of the fac-similes could 
ot have existed as early as Abraham. Taking 1900 
B. C. as the latest possible date for Abraham, it can 
be shown that the originals of the fac-similes could 
not have been made till at least 300 years after the 
time of Abraham. Petrie, speaking of the illustrations, 
pays: “They are all many centuries later than Abra- 
nam.’ He would place the illustrations of No. 2 in the 
time of Shishak, that is, about 900 B. C. Dr. Breasted 
Bays: “The three fac-similes are part of the usual 
equipment of the dead in the later period of Egyptian 
ivilization before the Christian era.’ He says of No. 
2, in particular, “These did not come into use until the 
fave) centuries just before the Christian era. They 
did not appear in any Egyptian burials until over a 
thousand years after the time of Abraham. They were 
‘Manknown in Egypt in Abraham’s time.” Notice how 
Petrie and Breasted agree independently, which shows 
hat they were not guessing. Moreover, any Egyptolo- 
ist would agtrée with them. Writing of No. 3, 
Breasted says: “No representation of it thus far found 
in Egypt, though we have thousands of them, dates 
@elier than 500 years after Abtaham’s age; and it 
Wmay be stated as certain that the scene was unknown 
ntil about 500 years after Abraham’s day.” Every 
\Egyptologist knows that the Canopic jars, of which we 
nave four in No. 1, are not earlier than the Eighteenth 
Peyptian Dynasty, about 1580 B. C., and that the 
hypocephalus belongs to a much later period in Egyp- 
tian history. In addition to the above facts, it might 
be stated that the style of dress of the different figures 
is that of an age hundreds of years after the time of 
Abraham. These are all scientific facts, and are very | 
Istubborn. No matter how much one may wish to 
bolster up the Abrahamic authorship of the inscrip- 
ttions under consideration, these facts would still de- 
Imand an explanation. It seems certain that it is only 
personal and traditional interest which keeps such care- 
ful students as Dr. Webb, Dr. Widtsoe, and Mr. Roberts 
from admitting the above conclusions. Dr. Webb 
lis ingenious enough to try to show that the hiero- 
Iglyphics under consideration might have been written 
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in the time of Abraham (though, in spite of the Pro- 
phet’s assertion to the contrary, he states that we do 
not know whether the original Book of Abraham wa | 
in Egyptian or Cuneiform), and the illustrations made 
many years later. Look at the fac-similes, and a glance 
will prove that because of the way in which space 
are filled in with hieroglyphics, the illustrations and text 
must have been made at the same time. Besides, 
such a process is unknown to Egyptian art. Solutions.| 
in order to have any weight, must be more true tq 
reality than these conjectures. These conjectures aré 
quite as bad as the ignorance shown by many of the 
critics. The late date of the text is discussed below} 
Mr. Russell, as already stated, has produced quite] 
a quantity of literature upon the general questio | 
which we are now discussing. True, most of his points 
have only a very secondary relationship with our prob 
lem, but the few which are related are so distorted that H 
they amount to errors. But perhaps he ought not to bel 
taken seriously; at least one would path so when read- | 
ing the results of some of his “peeps,” especially wher} 
he informs us that the monotheism of Ikhnaton was 
due to Abraham’s teaching in Egypt, since Ikhnaton} 
lived immediately after the time of Abraham. Yet we 
who are acquainted with Egyptian ‘history from the 
originals, and not from newspaper articles, know thai 
Abraham lived, at the latest, about 1900 B. C. and 
Ikhnaton 1375 B C., a difference of only 525 years—] 
the same number of years which would take us back tad 
the days of Wycliffe. He informs us confidently, inf 
_ opposition to all modern investigation, that Ikhnaton’s} 
mother was a Jew or a Semite (it does not matter much 
to him); that Chaldea was a province of Palestine (vel 
gods!); and that the city of Jerusalem is mentioned inti} 
the Egyptian tale of Sinuhe.. Every one) of thes 
statements is false. Yet he is not satisfied with teach] 
ing us history. Finding that Breasted, “who, by tha i 
way, has interested himself with civic and political Lif 
of the Egyptian much more exhaustively than in thei'}} 
religious life,’ cannot be taken as a guide in matter 
religious and cultural, he himself assumes the role oll 
teacher. He proceeds to inform us that human sacriill} 
fice was common in Egypt in the time of Abraham 1 
a question which experts have debated over for yeari ff 
and which is still unsettled—perhaps the scholars weri| | 
negligent in not taking the Book of Abraham inte, 
consideration. He informs us that Abraham taught thif 
Egyptians their great culture, and, almost in the sam) 
breath, he admits that the Pyramids were built longi 
before the time of Abraham,—that is, they were buil 
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Egyptian savages. Now he makes Abraham the 
acher of monotheism to the Egyptians, now Moses— 
matter of six or seven hundred years’ difference of 


ning News seems to be afflicted with the same dis- 
se when he informs us (July 5, 1913) that “the Book 
mbratam *1)*)'* is older, by ‘several centuries, 


Space does not permit a detailed study of the 
ophet’s translation of the Book of Abraham as we 
ave it in the Pearl of Great Price. However, a few 
marks will be made. Dr. Peters was taken to task for 
enturing to say that in the Book of Abraham the 
Chaldeans and Egyptians are hopelessly mixed to- 
ether.” I challenge any intelligent person who knows 
aldean and Egyptian history to read the first chapter 
| said book without experiencing the same feeling. 
haldea and Egypt are hopelessly mixed. One might 
‘ply that events are as badly mixed in some of the 
storical books of the Old Testament. They are not, 
aa matter of fact; but even if they were they do 
pt claim to come from a single authority. We have 
ere a combination of different traditions about the 
me person, place, and thing. In the Book of Abra- 
m we have an account, presumably from a single 
fand. No one can believe that Abraham made such a 
under in his geography. One would prefer to believe 
nat the blunder is Joseph Smith’s. Further, in Chapter 
| page 1, Ur is called a “land.” Abraham would never 
ave called his native town a land. It was a city as 
re know from Babylonian excavations. 


In 1° we read: “Now the god of Shagreel was the 
an.” From the context, the Prophet understood the 
an to be a god called “Shagreel.” Now, if the original 
f the Book of Abraham was in Egyptian, as the 
'rophet states, we should expect an Egyptian name for 
1é sun as a god. That would be Re. If the original 
ras in Babylonian, Abraham’s native tongue, or if 
.braham used a Babylonian word in this case, it would 
e Shamash. If in Aramaic, it would be Shemash. If 
Arabic, Shamsun; and so on with the other Semitic 
ngues. Compare 3**, where the sun is called “Shine- 
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hah.” He means this to be the word for “sun,” as | 
seen by the context, for he rightly makes “Kolob” mea | 
“star.” The fact of the matter is that both “Shagree: ! 
and “Shinehah” are improvised by the Prophet. Wh 
meet another improvised name in verse 14 of the firy 
chapter. The word “Rahleenos” does not signify “hierd : 
glyphics” in Chaldean. Again in verse 23 “Reyptul 
is given as a Chaldean word meaning “Egypt.” Thal 
is of course another invention. In 3% the word fa 
“moon,” “Olea,” is neither the Egyptian nor a Semit} 
word for sneer nee is a rare Hebrew word Hali| 
which means “moon,” but the two cannot be the sami 
Chapter 318 gives a very good idea of how the Prophe 


pronounced the word for “eternal,” namely gnolaum, | 











There are many reasons for believing that Josep 
Smith and not Abraham was the original author : 
the Book of Abraham. We have already noted | 
of these reasons. Among others is the fact that th] 
author of the book makes so much use of that sam 
' Hebrew literature which, a Mormon critic informs ui 
is much later than the time of Abraham. Perhaps | 
would say that the authors of the Bible, from Mos@ 
down to Daniel, had the text of the Book of Abrahayl 
before them. Presumably it is in the light of thi] 
assumption: that Joseph Smith’s note, “compare Chap. | 
verse by verse, with Moses, Chap. 2, and with Genesii 
Chap. 1,” must be judged. That is, either the write 
of the book of Genesis had the text of the Book 
Abraham before him, or else the author of the Book C 
Abraham had the text of the book of Genesis to wor] 
with. It is rather difficult to understand how thi 
author of the book of Genesis could have had befor 
him the text of a book which was buried with a mummil 
in Egypt, unless there were other copies of the text 
none of which, however, have come to light. But, oF 
the other hand, it is easy to understand how the authe] 
of the Book of Abraham, which seems not to have bee4 
revealed till the nineteenth century, may have had tk | 
text of the book of Genesis before him. | 

Further, there are many literary reasons for co | 
cluding that the Genesis which the author of the Boo: 
of Abraham had before him was either a comparativelll 
late Hebrew text (some 1900 years, at least, after t 
time of Abraham), or the King James English versio# 
of 1611. One of these reasons is the following! 
Book of Abraham 5? says: “And the gods said amon 
themselves: On the seventh time we will end ou; 
work, which we have counseled; and we will rest o# 
the seventh time from all our Gott which we havi 
counseled.” The late Massoretic text and the Kini 
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mes version say: Genesis 27, “And on the seventh 
y. God ended his work which he had made; and he 
jisted on the seventh day from all his work which he 
ind made.” Notice, first, the context of these passages, 
il) both books, is similar. Now, both ’in the later 
flassoretic text and in King James, on the one hand, 
hd also in the Book of Abraham, on the other hand, 
}is stated that the work was finished on the seventh 
ily or time and also rest was taken on the seventh 
| y or time. That is, on the same day or time both 
We work was finished and also rest was taken. The 
der Massoretic text and the book of Jubilees 2'* have: 
And on the sixth day God finished his work which 
4 had made; and he rested on the seventh day from 
l his work which he had made.” This is undoubtedly 
Wwé more correct reading, as anyone can see; and, 
ince, the author of the Book of Abraham is proved 
jj have lived not earlier than the beginning of the 
ristian era. Compare for the same conclusion Chap- 
5°19 with any good scholarly commentary on 


ienesis. 








The original of the Book of Abraham is, thus, 
iidently based upon the book of Genesis, which was 
written long after the time of Abraham. That Abra- 
itm could not have been the author is quite evident. 
Who was the author? 

i 


| The Mormon Church was founded considerably 


llss than a century ago by Joseph Smith, Jr. The 
lbw revelation was based upon a book, translated by 
‘le Prophet from golden plates which were inscribed 
| the Egyptian language. In time other literature 
las produced, among which was the Pearl of Great 
Kice, containing the Book of Abraham. The Book of 
Ibraham also was translated from an original Egyptian 
|xt by the Prophet. Now, since Joseph Smith was neither 
‘god nor even considered a divine being by his most 
‘Lalous disciples, it is natural that, in time, questions 
Nould be asked about the correctness of a translation 
ade by a human being. Human nature, in this respect, 
mowed itself very persistent, especially as the originals 
i) these books were not in existence. Questions and 
liven doubts about the correctness of the translations 
few with time, especially as the language from which 
he, translations were supposed to have been made was 
che strange hieroglyphic of Egypt. This has been 
articularly true during the late years when there has 
(rown tip so much interest about everything Egyptian. 
Wgyptologists have long been anxious to test the 
(irophet’s knowledge of Egyptian, especially as theo- 
I5 
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logians have doubted the Prophet’s claim to inspi 
tion, by the aid of which he is said to have made t: 
translations. In order to make the test, some origi 
on which Joseph Smith worked must be produced. TH 
‘was found in the three fac-similes of original inscriptio» 
in the same language as that in which the golden platih 
and papyri were written. Here then is the means | 
testing the Prophet’s claim to a knowledge of Egyptiad 
What more favorable time than now to make the test 
now when the world has become confident in tf 
scholar’s ability to translate Egyptian and to interp | 
Egyptian art? | 

Taking the tide at its flood, Bishop Spalding se 
copies of the Pearl of Great Price, containing the thr4 
fac-similes, to eight of the world’s greatest Egyptologig 
and Semitists, with the result that an unanimo} 


{ 


opinion has been given that Joseph Smith was incapak 
of translating and interpreting Egyptian texts aij 
scenes, and therefore, in his claim to have translat 
the Book of Mormon and the Book of Abraham fra 
Egyptian, he was either self-deceived or an impost 1 
The Bishop published the findings of the scholars an 
vohe Mormons replied. The replies have been nal 
/examined and found wanting. It has been shown t | 


‘the Mormons failed to concentrate on the point | 
1 
| 





| 


issue (instead of trying to show that the fac-simil 
were correctly translated and interpreted, they confin 
themselves to squabbles about the transliteration 
Hebrew words, and to a “symbolical” interpretation 
the inscriptions) ; that they failed to-force an agreeme: 
between what Joseph Smith said and what we kna 
today about Egyptian and Semitic language, religic} 
literature, art, and culture; that they failed to sha 
that the originals of the fac-similes used by Josey 
Smith could have been made in the time of Abraha | 
that they failed to prove that the present text | 
the Book of Abraham had any original or is older ths 
the time of Joseph Smith himself; and finally, that thd 
failed to prove that the Prophet, Joseph Smith, hd 
sufficient knowledge of Egyptian to translate an Egy] 
tian text. : | 

The failure of the Mormon replies is explained fl 
the fact that the unanimous opinion of the scholaiff 
is unassailable. In the judgment of the scholarly wor i 
therefore, Joseph Smith stands ,condemned of self] 
deception or imposition. | | 


/ 
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THE HARGROVE-HUSBANDS HEARING. 
By J. H. Wolfe. 

























During the month of July, citizens of known repu- 
fation sought the aid of the Social Service Commission 


fommitted by members of the city police department. 
hey did not wish the notoriety or the expense of 
llublic prosecution. We had our investigator look into 
ne matters, not for the purpose of making out a case, 
ut to assure ourselves that the complaints were not wth- 
t foundation. We had the accusers of the policemen 


er husband, taken her grievances previously to the 
Whief of Police, Mr. B. F. Grant. . The investigation 
ade by the police department was very unsatisfactory 


the charge but that he considered corroborative evi- 
ence of Mrs. Potter's statements so vital, that her 
ilure to produce it, in his judgment, warranted 
deopping the inquiry. The accusation made by Mrs. 
Jotter was one of indecent exposure and attempted 
Inticement on the part of A. C. Husbands, a motor- 
cle policeman. The accusations made against A. C. 


om Greeks doing business on West Second South 
(treet. The police department had also previously in- 
Iestigated the charge of neglect of duty, but had come 








We therefore felt justified in presenting affidavits 
Made by the complainants to the Commissioners and 
lthquesting a careful investigation. 


One Commissioner, on receipt of the charges made 
these citizens of probity and standing in the com- 
unity, is reported to have said that the charge against 
e officer of exposing himself was simply a family 
uarrel. Another said the charges were picayune, 
1e Mayor said they were without foundation. How- 
ver, though three of the five Commissioners had thus 
eviously expressed an opinion as to the innocence 
i the accused, an investigation was ordered. 

We presumed we had made it clear to the Com- 
lissioners that we were not the accusers, but merely 
he representatives of the accusers, whose names ap- 
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peared in the affidavits and who were present to testi 
to the correctness of their sworn statements. 
| 
| 


We asked that the Commission take the affidavits, 
as the nucleus of an investigation and go deeper into 
the matter themselves. This they refused to do; but: 
sat as a body of judges, instead of as a body of im- 
partial inquirers. Furthermore, the Social Service Com-4 
niission and its chairman were made to appear as the} 
accusers and under investigation rather than the ac- 
cused policemen; and time after time, unrebuked by 
the Commissioners, the attorney for the patrolmen 
delivered his tirades against us, mendaciously assailing 
our methods and criticising our chairman. 


Mrs. E. Potter, on the stand, reaffirmed the state 
ments made in her affidavit, stating that some time after: 
eight o’clock on May 30th, of this year, A. C. Hug 
bands rode up on his motorcycle and that about an 
huur later he intentionally exposed himself nuded 
as she was passing his house in company with her i 
child. Later she told her husband and he report 
the affair to the police station. Inspector Carlson off 
the police department, accompanied by Captain Robertdlf | 
was detailed to investigate. 


i 
Mr. Potter testified that Captain Roberts told nin 
after bearing Mrs. Potter’s statement, that he “though s 
there was something in her story,” and that he did no 
believe that Mrs. Potter would tell such a story iff 
it were not true. Captain Roberts, called from the | 
police station by the Commissioners, reluctantly ad-} 
mitted that he had told Potter “he thought there was, 
something back of the story.” Mr. Potter testified} 
that Inspector Carlson had asked him, during theini 
interview, whether he, Potter, would be willing to drog 
the matter if they got Husbands out of the neighbor-} 
hood. When asked concerning this, Carlson had 
lapse of memory. This police investigation occurred} 
in June, and on July 11th Husbands moved from the 
neighborhood. Mrs. Husbands stated that they moved] | 
hecause the rent was too high. 
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To aid in the inquiry as to whether Husbands wa 
a fit member of the police force, we submitted to the 
City Commissioners a statement showing that Husbands, 
before entering the service of the city, had been twice "| 
dismissed for stealing from the railroad companies foi] 
which he was working. The City Commissioners 
failing to see that the ultimate issue was the mora t 
fitness of Husbands for police duty, separated they t 
charge of indecent exposure from that of stealing andf 
tried the Hargrove matter in between. The moral 
fitness of Husbands as a police officer being the sole | 


| 
| 
| 
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nd single issue, naturally everything material to that 
sue should have been heard together. 

Mr. Potter stated that he had first seen Inspector 
arlson about the affair, the result being the police 
nvestigation.” Later he consulted Carlson again, 
Bking what had been done. He was informed by the 
spector that the results of the investigation had been 
Iven to Chief Grant. He telephoned Mr. Grant and 
as told by the latter that “Husbands would not be 
iischarged for him or any one else.’ He then went 

Mayor Park, who expressed surprise on hearing of 
mee affair. Mr. Park stated at the hearing that he had 
Avestigated the matter in question but found no cor- 
bboration of Mrs. Potter’s statements—as if an offense 
i such a nature would be readily susceptible of cor- 
Pboration. 
| It is interesting to note how Inspector Carlson, 


Iter investigating on behalf of the police department, 


#me to the conclusion that there was nothing in the 
Hatement of Mrs. Potter. First, on consulting Mr. 
Ind Mrs. Potter he was impressed by their story. He 
len consulted Mrs. A. C. Husbands, wife of the man 
harged with the offense. Her endorsement of her 
asband’s good character and high ideals was_ so 
Inphatic that Inspector Carlson at once concluded that 
irs. Potter must have been mistaken and that she 
Hust have inadvertently seen Mr. Husbands retiring 
Iter a hard day’s work. It is only fair to the police 
livestigation and Mr. Carlson to state that besides the 
surance which Mrs. Husbands gave that her husband 
mid not be guilty of such an offense, Mr..A. C. 
lusbands himself informed the police department that 
ere was no truth in the matter. It is important to 
Ibte at this point that the police investigation rested 
Ilely on a balancing of the statements of Husbands 
itd his wife against those of Potter and his wife. At 
e hearing, however, Husbands introduced testimony 
prove an alibi; although at the time of the police 
vestigation, when under serious charge, and when 
simple reference to a half dozen people (if their 
Hstimony is true) would have cleared him beyond 
Wl doubt, not a word was mentioned concerning them. 
Wusbands either felt that as long as the matter was 
tpt within the police department, the outcome of 
lle investigation was so sure to be in his favor as to 
Wake it unnecessary to take the surer means, or the 
Mlated alibi was an after thought deliberately con- 
Wructed to clear him when the investigation got be- 
Wend the bounds of the police department. 
| The defense used by Husbands consisted in the 
ijesentation of evidence intended to prove an_ alibi. 


: 
| 
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Eight witnesses testified in the construction of this, 
alibi. It will pay to scrutinize each of these witnesses. 
One of them, the wife of A. C. Husbands, knew 
nothing about his whereabouts from seven o’clock until. 
after ten of the evening on which it was alleged the: 
offense occurred. She was not at home during those: 
hours, nor in his presence. Husbands might, for alll 
she knew, have come home, done the act and been 
away again before she returned. Her testimony is,, 
therefore, valueless in constructing the alibi. Another 
witness, a friend of Husbands and a former next door: 
neighbor, Mr. Dunlap, claimed he saw Husbands oni 
his brother’s porch at twenty minutes to eight o’clock: 
on the evening in question. Now, Mrs. Potter testifies 
that Husbands did not arrive home on his motorcycle 
until about eight o’clock. This witness may have toldi 
the truth and yet his testimony is valueless in proving» 
an ‘alibi. "All but one of ‘the six’ remaining witnesses} 
were kinsfolk of the patrolman. They were eithen 
brothers or sisters of A. C. Husbands or brothers of 
sisters-in-law. These witnesses, related to Husbands,| 
who testified to an alibi, according to their own testi-] 
mony remained together on H. H. Husbands’ porch} 
in the presence of A. C. Husbands from the time he i 
arrived at his brother’s house (somewhere about three 
o’clock on May 30th) until he left, about it the hour, ag 
claimed by them, of ten o’clock that night. This entire i 
group congregated about two in the afternoon and re} 
mained constantly in the presence of A. C. Husbandy | 
and in the presence of each other until after ten o’clock ! 
that night. Not one went home before A. C. Husbands | 
left; not one left the presence of any other one. Anq| 
the remarkable part of it was that all remained until 
after their relative under suspicion took his departurey 





Husbands knew of the gravity of the charge agains} 
him when it was investigated by the police departmen | 
In order to convince the police investigator concluil 
sively and to make the Potter statement from the be 
ginning ridiculous, Husbands, were the alibi true, woule 
have referred these officers to the six or eight peopl 
who are claimed to have been with him in another par 
of town during the time the offense is alleged to hav: 
been committed. The proof wculd have been sure ant 
convincing. Instead, Husbands never mentioned thes: 
people but simply relied on his ability to impress th 
police investigators by his own lips of the truth a 


his story. 


On the afternoon of Wednesday, August 13, 1914 


the Hargrove matter came up for hearing, and agai 
our attorney, while nominally assisting the City Co i 








dy 
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Mission in eliciting evidence, was really placed in the 
Wight of a prosecutor. 
} The allegation presented by the affidavits of Mr. 
lind Mrs. Kellogg and Beatrice Harvie stated that 
iHargrove had been guilty of neglect of duty in that 
ine had spent much of his time loafing and smoking 
In the American Hotel during the period of patrol. Two 
i#ntirely disinterested witnesses, who would have testi- 
lied to exactly the same thing, were not subpoenaed by 
he Commissioners, although we requested it. The wit- 
messes resided outside the city limits, but in Salt Lake 
Lounty. The City Attorney advised the City Commis- 
ioners that they did not have authority to subpoena 
itnesses outside the city limits. Their testimony would 
\tave been corroborative of the affidavits. If the Com- 
igission had really desired to get at all the facts, they 
would undoubtedly have found a way in which to sum- 
dfaon these witnesses or obtain their depositions. In 
dine affidavit of George W. Kellogg, the statement was 
jaade that he had seen A. C. Hargrove in an intoxicated 
jondition between eleven and twelve o’clock on the 
WWaorning of May 22nd, the result of which condition 
(vas the indisposition of the latter for duty when he 
yater went on his beat. Hargrove stated that he was 
aia court on that morning as a witness. The minute 
jpook from Judge Loofbourow’s court was shown in 
yvidence to prove this. The minute book showed that 
djlargrove testified some time during that day in the 
jase, but whether it was in the morning or the after- 
toon the book did not indicate. Hargrove first stated 
{pn the stand that he testified in the forenoon but he 
ould not remember whether he waited in the corridor 
bf the City and County Building five minutes or two 
ours after testifying on that day. All he could re- 
member in the beginning of his testimony was that 
1e left the court room at 12 o’clock of that day, which 
rery conveniently fixed his whereabouts elsewhere than 
tt Second South and West Temple at the time Mr. 
jsellogg claimed to have seen him. His memory grad- 
tally became still more uncertain, and in answer to 
| question whether he had testified on the 22nd of May 
jn the morning or afternoon, he was unable to remem- 
ber which. In the early part of his testimony he re- 
membered very positively that it was in the forenoon. 
“An attempt was made to prove an alibi in this 
fase as in the Husbands’ case by introducing the blotter 
"£ the Police Station. This failed miserably, as it was 
soon seen that the arrest which Hargrove was credited 
iwith making at 1:45 a. m. was made twenty-four hours 
yrevious to the time when the Kelloggs saw Hargrove 
Ying on the couch in their hotel. It was shown by 
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the blotter of the Desk Sergeant that Hargrove did 
make an arrest at 3:40 a. m. on the morning of May 
23rd, but, as Mr. Kellogg himself testified, Hargrove 
had arisen refreshed from his nap at 2:30 a. m., and was, 
therefore, in very fit condition to make an arrest at 
3:40. Rather than establish an alibi it would sub- 
stantiate Mr. Kellogg’s testimony. 

George Hugorus and George Kipros, two Greeks, 
owning saloons, made affidavits, whose allegations were 
in every way against their interests. For thus ‘“squeal- 
ing” they laid themselves open to the hostility of those 
neighbors who may have been paying for protection 


: oll be : a 
to do illegitimate business. Furthermore, not only did 


these affiants incur the hostility of their less cour-| 
ageous neighbors, but they brought themselves under 
the shadow of suspicion of law-breaking. In_ short, 
there was every motive on the part of these men to 
suppress what they knew and very little, outside of 
the promptings of good citizenship, to move them to 
divulge. They showed great courage, and the cir- 
cumstances under which they testified were powerful 
indications of the truth of what they said. We have 
analyzed the reasons for believing these affidavits to 
be true because we want to compare in the same light 
the reasons seized on by the City Commissioners for! 
disbelieving the evidence. It was shown that_on-the 
complaint of some individual that he had been robbed, 
Kipros and two others were arrested. Kipros was) 
discharged at once for total lack of evidence. Har-| 
grove made the arrest. The affidavit made in this case 
against Hargrove by Kipros was thus assumed to be) 
“spite work.’ The Commissioners seemed not to con-: 
sider it strange that in “spiting’ Hargrove, Kipros| 
should include another policeman, Anderson, in his. 
affidavit. This report of the Commissioners attempts} 
to account for Kipros’ affidavit on the theory of re-} 
venge. He is supposed to have acted against his in-: 
terests in every way in order to “get back” at Hargrove} 
for remonstrating with him for selling liquor to minors.. 
This story, moreover, that he was knowingly selling 
liquors to minors was effectively exploded by Hugorus, 
on the stand. The report of the Commissioners goes on} 
to say that “Hugorus testified that he paid $2.00 for} 
the purpose of exercising the privilege of selling liquor) 
on Sunday, a privilege which he never exercised, and) 
never had any intention of exercising.” “Just why,” 
continues the report, “he paid money for something; 
he didn’t want was not made clear enough to be con-} 
clusive.” To the man of ordinary intelligence with) 
a knowledge of the difficulties encountered by foreigners) 
in doing business, the reason would be clear enough., 
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t is known that in New York, as well as in other cities, 
undreds of merchants pay tribute to a corrupt police 
orce to keep from being annoyed in the pursuit of 
heir legitimate business. It was to put a stop to 
ust such practices that we laid the affidavits before 
ithe Commission. 


In order .to refute the evidence that Har- 
rove had received money from Kipros and Hu- 
orus, a number of witnesses were brought into 
ourt and put on the stand to testify that they them- 
elves had not given Hargrove money or offered him 
rink or cigars! This is like the case of the Irishman 
ho, when three witnesses testified that they had seen 
im steal a pig, produced five witnesses to testify that 
hey had not seen him steal a pig. Yet the Commis- 
ion semed most anxious to have the evidence admitted. 


It is interesting to note the character of the Har- 
grove witnesses and compare them with Kipros and 
ugorus in this respect. Several of the witnesses were 
erely bartenders, not even proprietors of saloons, 
and were therefore without that steadying influence 
hich ownership of a business usually exerts. They 
were introduced in rapid succession, and testified much 
las a repeating gun would discharge, each in the mode 
land manner of the last, reciting parrot-like their 
ljanswers to the stereotyped line of questions put to them. 
None had ever given money to Hargrove and all testi- 
Med to the exemplary character of the latter in his 
constant and continual refusal of cigars and liquor. 
Thus also spoke Hargrove regarding himself. It never 
seemed to dawn on the Commissioners that this testi- 
mony, besides being absolutely irrelevant, was hardly 
conclusive, even of the point desired to be stressed. 
Bartenders and employees of saloons would hardly 
be the ones to placate policemen, unless at the insti- 
gation of their employers. 





On the other hand, George Hugorus and George 
Kipros testified unequivocally. They answered every 
question without reserve. These men are among the 
most sober and earnest men in Greektown, having the 
esteem of all the citizens in that center. It is a com- 
mentary on their character that they visited our attor- 
ney after the hearing, earnestly protesting against his 
being made out by the Commission and the papers 
as a falsifier, and imploring us to defend their reputation 
in that respect. Both these men told the same story, 
including many details which were not contained in 
their affidavits, just as they had told it before we 
procured the affidavits. Fear of ill consequences made 
both these men most reluctant to give a written state- 
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ment. The witnesses were in no other manner impeached 
Any unbiased person hearing these witnesses testif | 
must have been convinced from their manner that theyy 
were telling the truth—that, if lying, they had an asa 
sincerity beyond the reach of the most profound hypow 
crite and an imagination which surpasses that of the 
reputable novelists. 


Kipros stated that he had been told by others (hel 
did not say, as the Commissioners’ report has it, thai} 
he knew of others who had given money to the patrollf} 
men) that they had given money to the policeme i 
When requested to name, spell, write the names oo 
these men, he wrote, without hesitation, the names oil 
five men. Only two of them were put on the stand. Ont 
was in the hospital. No attempt was made by opposing 
counsel to compel attendance of the other two. Thy 
two who did testify, Tom Paulos and Nick Theodoulos 
were unquestionably afraid to tell what they knew 
For although the influential citizens among the Greeks 
had, in a mass meeting, implored the Greeks to tell alll] 
they knew and thus free themselves from the pestering} 
of the police department, fear of prosecution prevented} i 
all except a very few. Perhaps the attitude of Mayol 
Park may have had something to do with disconcertinj] 
them. Mr. Park, sitting as chairman, did not seen 
anxious to remove all barriers in the way of~-candi«| 
testimony, for he stated expressly that the Commis 
sion would not promise immunity to a witness whefl 
testified that he had broken the law—even though sucii} 
testimony should convict a policeman of blackmail. This 
policy hardly seems compatible with a desire to discoveq 
the true conditions of affairs in Greektown. A nature 
desire to see comparatively slight offenders puniceae 


might well give way to the promise of a revelation qc] 


more important matters. | 
It is interesting to note that Tom Paulos, one “| 
the witnesses who testified that he did not give thi} 
policeman money, had been arrested three times fej 
gambling by members of the police force other thay 
Hargrove or Anderson. The patrol of these policeme4 | 
is directly past the door of Paulos’ establishment, but }| 
took an outside officer to arrest this man. It is als 
worthy of note that the other witness, Nick Theoddll 
los, informed Mr. Ernest Poppas, in the presence 4 
our attorney, 
give money to one of the policemen, although he denie 


on the stand that he ever told Kipros any such thing 

There is another interesting sidelight on the manné| 
in which the hearing was conducted by the Commis} 
sioners. Our attorney remarked that Greektown wai 
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jk matter of common conviction that money was passing 
Jpetween the proprietors of saloons and coffee houses on 
whe one hand.and police officers on the other. A bold 
hallenge was made to name these men who would so 
estify. Mr. Ernest Poppas, Mr. Andrew Poppas, Presi- 
ent of the Greek community, and Mr. N. P. Stathakos, 


prdered for all these men. Only Ernest Poppas was 
brought in. He testified that he had heard from various 


bf this was that the Commissioners strenuously ob- 
flected that this would be hearsay, although the very 
| eason Poppas was called was to show them that there 
lvas a persistent talk in Greektown that bribery was 
mpant. Mr. Poppas stated that he could name two 
en who told him they knew of policemen receiving 
ney but that he desired not to divulge their names 
lwithout their consent. The Commissioners, with full 
power to compel them to answer, were contented to 
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The Commissioners asked our attorney whether the 
inllegations contained in the affidavits pertaining to 
inderson were all that we could present. The in- 
Werence was that they were totally inadequate to sus- 


To recapitulate briefly: Against positive affidavits 
pnd evidence against A. C. Husbands of such a nature and 
30 persisted in throughout various appeals for justice as 
to give the strongest probability of truth, a belated 
\hlibi was introduced based wholly on the testimony of 
\kith and kin or very intimate friends, whose direct in- 
rerest in clearing the reputation of the alleged offender 
as manifest. It was shown beyond all evasion that 
jfhis same man had three separate times been appre- 
Jnended for rifling passengers’ hand bags on the trains 
lbn which he was employed. In the face of this he 
was exonerated. 





As regards Hargrove, against positive evidence of 


nore material in disproving the charge than would have 
peen Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech. In addition the 
commission seized on a weak attempt to show that 
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one of our witnesses might have sworn falsely in ord 
to spite a policeman who had arrested him. Hargrove 
was completely exonerated. | 


Mayor Park laid peculiar stress on the necess 
of. corroborative testimony in the Husbands case, fay 
ing to grasp the fact that in a charge highly unsuscep9 
ble of corroboration, the conditions and circumstanc}} 
under which the act is done and the charge is ma. 
may serve as a surer indication of the truth than c 
roboration. In the graft charge there were two aff 
davits, mutually corroborative of each other in th 
they both showed a general course or habit of actis 
on the part of the police officer. The Mayor failed 
see that the gravamen of the charge was graft, whii 
might be made up of a number of separate acts | 
blackmail, all of which proved together would su 
stantiate and corroborate the general charge. As pett 


« 





blackmail does not ordinarily take place in view off 
number of people, it would be difficult to produi 
witnesses to each separate act. . 

| 





t 


There was a great deal said, and more inferre 
concerning our lack of Christian spirit in bringi 
up what were spoken of as state offenses. The repq@ 
of the Commission says that the purpose of Mr. Ree 
in bringing up charges over eight years old (the steali 
occurred in 1905 and 1906) is not exactly clear. T 
report goes on to say: “Its logical effect would be 
pursue a man who, whatever mistakes [calling thy 
distinct and separate thefts “mistakes” certainly show 
Christian spirit] he may have made in the past, hi 
lived an honest life since, as the evidence shows, at 
to prevent him from obtaining honest employment fj 
himself and family.” If our purpose is simply || 
hound a man who has made “mistakes” then surely it | 
“hardly an exhibition of true Christian spirit” to ui 
earth these facts. But in New York City during Poli 
Commissioner Bingham’s regime, every applicant fj 
a position on the police force was required to ta 
oath that he had never been arrested, convicted 
indicted for a crime or misdemeanor. In addition 
Bureau of Investigation looked into the past reco 
of the applicant. Many times false oaths were d 
covered and men prevented from entering the for 
with a lie on their lips. Under the late Commissions 
Waldo, this Bureau of Investigation was dispensif 
with—and the famous Becker case shows how HH 
morality of the police. force in New York City ‘ii 








Attempting to uncover a suspected grafter shai 
no lack of charity, unless that charity be of the Tami 
many variety. 
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We fail to understand why the City Commissioners 
used’ to make a thorough investigation of men 
ainst whom serious accusations were lodged. Are 
to believe that the Commissioners are less anxious 
an some of our private citizens to have a police force 
t is above suspicion? 
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THE CITY COMMISSION. 


A Letter from the City Recorder. 
October 9, 1913. 
mev. W. W. Reese, Chairman Social Service 


Commission of the Episcopal Church, City. 

Dear Sir: At your request I present herewith my 
bservation as to the efforts of the City Commission 
O overcome the inevitable obstacles which confront 
every honest attempt at moral reform: 

1. Complete reorganization of the police depart- 

ent along lines of efficiency and honesty was neces- 
Msary. It is not always possible to get ministers or 
MSunday school teachers to accept employment of this 
Mcharacter, nor might they be efficient in ferreting out 
he haunts of vice and crime. Neither will diplomats 
and judges consent to serve the public and take risks 
incident to such work at a monthly stipend of $85 
o $95. Yet the force is composed of clean, active, 
and intelligent men who deserve the encouragement 
of the public. 

2. There were several pool rooms in operation 

ithin the city limits two years ago where bets were 
made on horse races supposed to have been run on 
distant tracks. The state law seemed inadequate for 
their suppression and for that reason perhaps they had 
been tolerated. By the enactment of a stringent or- 
dinance, which has been strictly enforced, this evil 
has been completely wiped out. 

3. Gambling was formerly carried on in several 
well known places in this city, but a series of ordin- 
ances, from one defining the several games to one pro- 
hibiting anybody from locking or barring doors in 
which a game might be conducted, has resulted in 
abolishing the evil. Frequent raids and confiscation 
of all paraphernalia, whether in hotel apartments or 
Plum Alley, has made it so hazardous an occupation 
that it has been abandoned. Men may start a game 
but their arrest is sure to follow and no game is per- 
mitted to run. 

4. Slot machines, long regarded as kindergartens 
of gambling, have been abolished during the present 
city administration; every machine found after fair 
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warning was given was taken to the police station, 
broken up and burned. In this, as in many other efforts, 
the commission incurred the ill will of some of the 
most powerful interests in the city. 


5. Immoral and indecent dancing in dance halls 
licensed by the city was prohibited under a severe) 
penalty imposed by the city commission before the last. 
legislature embodied the same thing in a state law. 
This cannot be made to apply to private dances, but 
the policing of public halls has made it effective. 


6. Children used to be permitted to go to publig 
dances and to dancing academies unaccompanied by 
parents or guardians, and the ruin of scores of innocent 
girls resulted from such laxity every year, according 
to a statement by one of the owners of a local dance 
hall. The ordinance prohibiting this was strictly en- 
forced during the past year and a half with very 
appreciable results. 





7. The state liquor law, with such modifications 
and corrections as seemed essential to local enforce- 
ment, was enacted as an ordinance by the city com- 
mission, embodying a provision which limits the num- 
ber of saloons; this measure met with the hearty 
approval of temperance advocates in the city, and the 
saloon men acknowledged the justice of the plan after 
it was submitted to their attorney. The elimination 
of dives, drinking parlors and so-called cafes where 
liquor is served with meals has been under considera- 
tion for a long time, but it is hard to reconcile a drastic’ 
measure with the state law. | 


8. Prostitution has existed from the time of Moses| 
and will continue until human nature changes. For! 
many years it flourished in this city on a principal 
street in the center of the business section. Another) 
row of buildings just off State street, with about 100 
apartments, was filled with women. Then the stockade’ 
was erected as a well meant solution to a vexing prob-| 
lem. Today there is not a known house of ill fame 
in the city. Every house originally used for that! 
purpose is closed and dark. Over 200 of that class of 
women and an equal number of their male parasites, 
are known to have left the city during the past yeat 
and a half. 







9. Naturally many of these women refused to! 
leave and sought refuge in rooming houses. There| 
is no reason for refusing unfortunates a place to live 
and a right to eat. They are only molested when| 
found plying their vocation. Rooming house keepers) 
are invariably warned that such business will not be. 
tolerated. If, in spite of the warning, such women) 
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jare known to be “hustling,” the landlord or landlady 
jis arrested and a license is refused upon his next 
jJapplication. 








10. The commission has had to fight every inch 
jof this ground. Officials are enjoined, abused, mis- 
frepresented, cited for contempt and threatened with ad- 
verse legislation. Every attempt to stamp out this 
evil has had to be carried from court to court, with 
little encouragement from those who ought to be 


imost interested. 


11. Officers who are especially vigilant and ag- 
igressive in suppressing vice and gathering evidence 
have aroused the antagonism of certain property owners, 
as well as of actual violators of the law, and systematic 
efforts are being made to discredit them, neutralize 
their work and encourage criminals to oppose them in 
every way. Owing to the difficulty of obtaining evi- 
dence in most cases, these officers are compelled to be 
extremely active and persistent. 


12. The police claim that it would be less difficult 
to convict a man of murder than a woman of renting 
rooms for immoral purposes in Salt Lake, so insistent 
are the attorneys for this class of clients on proof of 
evil intent, guilty knowledge, bad reputation, specific 
act and actual passing of money for illicit purposes; 
it leaves dozens of loopholes for crime to escape and 
as many barriers for prosecution to batter down. Then 
there is, even among law-abiding citizens, a resentment 
of zeal on the part of peace officers and a prejudice 
against the use of “stool pigeons,’ without whom it 
is difficult to gather evidence in a certain class of 
offenses which are never committed in the presence of 
officers. 


In spite of these handicaps and obstacles [ believe 
that considerable headway has been made in moral 
reform. For whatever has been accomplished has been 
over the determined antagonism of the element which 
defies the law, the shrewd opposition of attorneys 
identified with such practice, the hostility of some 
property owners who profit from this class of tenants 
and of some bankers who carry their deposits. 


In this connection reference may be made to the 
improvement of public parks as attractive resorts where 
the poorest citizen may enjoy music and nature along 
with the rich; the establishment of playgrounds where 
wholesome amusement is provided for children, many 
of whom never had a chance for clean, orderly associa- 
tion or enjoyment before; and I look upon these as 
very important factors in the moral upbuilding of any 
community. 
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These facts speak for themselves: There is no» 
stockade, there is no immoral section or street, there: 
is not a house of prostitution in the city unless some: 
hidden private institution maintained by a select few 
furnishes them with exclusive knowledge of its exist- 
ence. There is not a gambling house or room operated| 
in the city according to statements of men who would 
be apt to know. There is not a slot machine im 

; ’ ; : {| 
use or existence here. Dice-throwing was forbidden 
the day it made its appearance and has not beell 
resumed. 

Agitation for a “wide-open town” has begun, and 
men who denounce the present administration are de-- 
manding that the “lid” be taken off. They would not 
denounce if they were satisfied; they would not ask; 
for the “lid” to be taken off unless it were on tight} 
And no one has the right to assume that immoral 
conditions prevail here because isolated acts of im-+ 
morality are discovered; in the days of David andl 
Lot, when God walked the earth and talked to men,, 
immorality existed. In the best regulated communities,, 
or families, or churches, cases may be found, which 
fact demonstrates the injustice of trying to discredit: 
accomplished good by the trick of calling attention 
to some things overlooked. 

With best wishes for all that makes for a better, 
cleaner, and greater city, and a hope that petty enmities 
or prejudices will not be allowed to interfere with any’ 
good work, I remain, 


Very truly, 
NOBLE WARRUM. 
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WANTED: MORE FAITH. 








One reason why it is so difficult to secure im- 
provement in moral, social, and economic conditions 
today is because a lack of faith is characteristic of 
people in general and Church people in particular. 


To whatever field of human interest one turns, 
he proof of that unpleasant fact is immediately forth- 
coming. Most people are tired of and disgusted with 
the incompetence, corruption, and partizanship displayed 
in so many of our municipal and state governments; 
yet those same people say it is bound to go on—and 
allow it to do so. An overwhelming majority of the 
people of the country look with horror upon prostitu- 
tion and its kindred evils, but they say, “You can’t 
stop it”’—and they don’t. More people every day 
are coming to realize and regret that the men and 
women who are working for wages are too often 
underpaid, but they assume that that is one of the 
unpleasant facts of life—and let it stand. In their 
hearts, much as they desire them, most people do not 
believe that fundamental changes and improvements 
in these matters can be brought about. They have 
no faith in the world and the people of the world 
about them. . 

Take, for instance, a concrete illustration of the 
way this point of view prevails. The two great political 
parties of this country may be taken to represent 
between them the mind and heart of the people. What 
do they show? A year ago the Republican party made 
its campaign on a definite platform of lack of faith 
in the people of the country. It opposed every measure 
that was calculated to put more power into the hands 
of the people in electing and controlling their repre- 
sentatives in office. One stanch member of the party 
was frank enough to say that if Mr. Roosevelt were 
elected or the measures he advocated were adopted, 
it would be the beginning of the end of our country 
as a free and independent nation. More power in 
the people’s hands would ruin it. He was sincere in 
his lack of faith in the people and was typical of the 
members of the party. 

That the same point of view controls the Demo- 
cratic party shows in its actions. Great faith in the 
people is expressed in its platforms, but the faith 
goes no farther. By its method of strict caucus rule 
in Congress at the present time it shows its lack of 
faith in its own members as well as in the people 
they are supposed to represent. Its leaders in action 
believe only in the party, not in the people. The 
Democratic attitude on the trust question exhibits a 
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similar lack of faith in the spirit of progress and de- 
velopment. Instead of recognizing that the large cor- 
poration or trust is a necessary outgrowth of economic 
conditions in this country and dealing with it as such,, 
the Democrat would try to force big business back to 
the days of cutthroat competition and, in effect, turn 
the clock back. He has no faith in the trend of the 
times. With two such sceptical parties representing! 
the thought of the country, it is little to be wondered 
at that faith in the people and faith in progress is 
conspicuous by its absence. 

It might, perhaps, be expected that religious oat : 
members of the various churches, would show a larger) 
faith in mankind, but unfortunately they are apt to) 
show less; and very often the more fanatical they are 
in their religious convictions the less real faith they 
exhibit. 

It is the Church people who insist on censoring 
plays and books, and thus show that they have no 
faith in the moral fiber of the people of the country. 
They do not trust the censorship of public opinion. 

It is the Church people that wish to prohibit all, 
sale of intoxicating liquors so that the weak will not 
be led astray. They have no faith that economic 
conditions could be so changed that men and women 
would not be led to drink, or that self-respect is a live hu- 
man quality yet. They have given up the belief in human 
depravity theologically, but act on it practically. 

It is fanatical Church people who fight against 
the higher criticism of the Bible, and thereby show that 
they have no faith in the Bible itself. If they did| 
believe that the Bible contains a divine message they | 
- would welcome all investigation, sure that the truth | 
would be brought to light. ‘| 

It is the Church people, again, who oppose the 
doctrine of evolution, fearing that its acceptance will | 
undermine religion. And there they show their lack of 
faith in religion itself, thinking, forsooth, that a phase. 
of scientific thought can do away with something that 
is inherent in humanity. | 

And the climax comes when it is noted that the cry, 
that religion is losing its hold on the people comes 
most frequently from the people in the Churches. They 
think that their struggle is a losing one—they have 
no faith. They see nothing in the fact that the Govern- 
ment statistics at the beginning of the year show 
that in the past ten years the number of religious 
books published in this country has doubled, and is | 
now almost equal to the number of books of fiction 
issued, which has not increased at all. And publishers 
do not put out books which are not read. They see 
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othing in the fact that at the recent annual meeting 
f' the British Association for the Advancement of 
cience twenty-seven out of the thirty papers read 
ad to do with the soul. And, in general, Church people 
ook -with suspicion and disfavor upon the Socialist 
ovement, which, if nothing else, is the greatest ex- 
ression of faith in human kind, except one, that the 
orld has ever seen. 

It is one of the world’s ironies that we have to 
urn to one who was usually termed a sceptic to find 
uch an expression of real faith as this: 


“Say not the struggle naught availeth, 
The labour and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


“For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

‘Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main.” 


The trouble probably is that Church people have 
exchanged a real faith in the vital things of life for a 
conventional one that concerns itself only with the 
idea’ of God and the future life. But one may well 
ask, paraphrasing St. John’s words, “He that hath not 
faith in his brother whom he hath seen, how can he 
have faith in God whom he hath not seen?” 

With the large body of the people of the country 
having no vital faith that economic conditions are 
capable of improvement, that the people are capable 
of managing their affairs politically, that social and 
moral questions are safe in the people’s hands, or that 
religion is indeed a real thing in the lives of men and 
nations, it is easy to understand that improvement along 
those lines is difficult and slow. 

But signs are not wanting that a change is in 
progress all over the land today. The election a year 
ago with the millions of votes cast for the Progressive 
party, and the Socialists polling more than twice as 
many as ever before, showed that the voters were 
turning to those whose attitude showed faith in the 
people and faith in the future, and not just a blind 
holding on to the past. The interest in religious books 
shown by the record of those published argues that men 
are looking for a vital faith, even if they do not always 
find it. And it is worth noting that the “best seller” 
today is a book, “The Inside of the Cup,” that holds 
its place, not because of its literary qualifications, which 
are faulty, but because it deals in a live way with this 
very problem of religion in life. 

. + The tide of faith is rising, but it needs to go on 


Sl 
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and on till men and women everywhere shall have 
come to see that progress in the world is a real thing, 
that the people everywhere have the divine spark glow- 
ing in them, and that the problems of the world can and 
will be solved. Only in the strength of a faith like 
that can real progress be made. 





Hi 


PAUL JONES. | 
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THE EMERY MEMORIAL HOUSE. il 


When a large building is erected which is not used for 
business, for school, or for government, people naturally : 
ask what it is for. Many questions are now being 
asked in regard to the new building at the entrance | 
to the University grounds. Its dignified name, “The | 
Emery Memorial House,” leaves one still in doubt as” 
to its purpose. But if one steps inside the gray cement: | 
brick walls one finds in the great variety of rooms many 
indications of its aim: The large living-room, with open | | 
fire, book-cases and settees; the two offices; a welll 
es anaes chapel ; the committee- -room ; _the music- 
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theatricals or ne a whole cain, orchestra. A visit up4 | 
stairs reveals still more the aim of the building: Fifteen | 
bedrooms will accommodate 29 men, with a dressing- | 
room and showers. Half a flight above are rooms for 
the attendants. The basement contains more of an 
assortment: A billiard-room, a locker-room and shower 
baths, a cheerful dining-room and kitchen, and a swim- 
ming pool, some 60 feet by 16. | 

This large equipment—small, however, in com- 
parison with that represented by the University itselfi— 
is dedicated to the no lesser task, not of amusing the 
boys in their leisure hours, but of completing their 
education by establishing strong Christian character and ) 
fellowship. Thus it is one in purpose with that of 
higher education itself, and will therefore meet with the 
hearty co-operation of the faculty as well as of the 
students. 


“Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary 
to good government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall be forever 
encouraged.” Religion has always been recognized as a 
necessary part of education in American colleges, but ~ 
when State universities were: established definite re-_ 
ligious training was eliminated. 

Yet it is important that as the minds of students — 
grow with their increasing information, their religious 


ee 
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ideas should develop equally. There will be courses of 
study in Christianity within reach of every man. Secu- 
ar education is giving the most modern ideas along 
each subject of study, but the college man is. still 
expected to remain content with no further development 
bf his Bible knowledge than is left over from his last 
year in Sunday school. It may be true that “the 
American State will never again undertake the most 
mportant part of education, which is the development 
of the religious nature,’ but now at least it rests with 
the Christian Church to do this work. 
This is, therefore, the new enterprise,—one made 
possible by the gift of Mrs. Thomas J. Emery of 
$25,000 for the building, and by the gifts of many other 
friends for the equipment of the work. Owing to the 
fact that no other Church has such a plant at the Uni- 
ersity, it is only fair that the Episcopal Church present 
\Christianity at the Emery House on a basis. broad 
fenough to include all Christian life, at this State 
linstitution. 
| The men living in the dormitory of the Emery 
iMemorial House will be a thoroughly representative 
group of University men. They will one and all be 
expected to enter into the full life of the House and to 
extend the Christian standards of fellowship into all 
‘branches of college life. 
| It should be added that the Emery House is not 
ito be limited to the thirty men living in the building, 
Jas though it were a dormitory or private club; it will 
open its door about the first of November to men of 
the University—students and professors alike, giving both 
the chance to know each other personally outside of the 
Iclassroom. This large organization will be known as 
The Emery Club. | 

We know that among the most priceless experiences 
of college life are its friendships. Men are strong friends 
| during those years. That these friendships are noble 
and uplifting depends much. on there being a Chris- 
tian atmosphere at the University, . And the Emery 
House is there to furnish this. 

MAXWELL W. RICE. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND DEMOCRACY. __ 


{A speech delivered by Bishop Spalding at the Social. -Servialy 
mass-meeting in New York—General Convention of the Episcopal 
Church, October, 1913.] 


‘When we say that the United States of Ameria 
is a democracy, we use the word democracy in a 
political sense. We mean that in every state in thes 
union each native-born male over twenty-one years off 
age has full political rights; that in some of the mored 
enlightened states every native-born woman ove 
twenty-one has full political rights. We mean, also, that4 
decent men and women from foreign lands, except cer-4 
tain countries of Asia, are welcome to our shores and, | 
after five years’ residence, provided they can read and] 
write and are not paupers, may obtain, by naturalization, 
the full political rights the native-born enjoy. We} 
mean, further, that laws for the protection of life and_ 
property are enacted by representatives chosen by the | 
people and interpreted and enforced by judges and 
executives either elected by the people or appointed | 
by their chosen representatives. A political democracy, || 
therefore, is an organization of men for the securing of} 
legal rights. The history of the United States shows | 
that those legal rights concern property rather than | 
life. Although the Declaration of Independence, which | | 
asserted the intention of our forefathers to establish a | 
free and independent state, placed chief emphasis upon | 
human rights, the Constitution of the United States | 
altered that intention and placed chief emphasis upon | 
property rights. Since my subject is “Christianity and | 
Democracy” it is clear that I am not to discuss political | 
democracy. Jesus Christ was not interested in legal | 
rights nor in property rights. One of His greatest fol- | 
lowers declared that the “strength of sin is the law, 
and He Himself insisted that property was more likely | 
to be a hindrance than a help. Indeed, in one case He 
declared that in order to be His disciple a man must | 
get rid of his property. The interest of Jesus Christ in 
a human being did not depend upon that being’s age 
or nationality, or Hace qualifications, or material 
possessions. In Him “there is neither Jew or Greek; | 
there is neither male or female.” To Him every human 
being is a child of God, worth living and dying for. The 
state may limit its interest in men to securing to them : | 
their legal rights and their property rights, but if the 
Church is true to her Master she must extend her 
interest to the securing of full natural rights—which are | 
divine rights—to every man, woman and child. 

No, I do not wish to speak about political democ- — 
racy; I wish to speak of industrial cai ABT ah of | 
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olitical rights, but of industrial rights; not the right to 
ote, but the right to work and live, and I do it with 
reat hesitation and a keen sense of my serious limita- 
ions. 

f/ Human society is stratified and the various strata 
re so insulated that it is very difficult for any man 
o cross-cut this social stratification. If he thinks he 
as succeeded in understanding the thoughts and long- 
lings of the men in one social layer, it is desperately 
ard for him to interpret them convincingly to those in 
nother. My hesitation is therefore due to two causes: 
fin the first place, I am by no means certain that the 
age-earner will thank me for trying to plead his cause. 
e has his own leaders chosen by himself and he looks 
ith suspicion on volunteers from what he considers 
nother class, and especially upon the clergy. Less 
han six months ago I heard perhaps the greatest 
trike leader in the United States, Wm. D. Haywood, 
ay with intense earnestness to a meeting of working 
en: “Have nothing to do with preachers. They are 
ll advocates of darkness, surmise and_ superstition. 
hey have weakened every labor movement they have 
een allowed to enter.” In the second place, I know 
that I am in all probability speaking to men and women 
ho do not look at this problem of “Christianity and 
emocracy” from the side of the laboring man, but from 
the standpoint of the capitalist. Many of the deputies 
to the General Convention and delegates to the Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary are members of the capitalist class, 
living not upon wages, but upon profits: or rent or 
interest, while those who are really wage-earners are 
not class conscious and therefore view the economic 
situation from the standpoint of the capitalist class. 
Some of them have, in addition to their wages, which 
they prefer to call salaries, small holdings, and when 
tlass-conscious labor by discontent and strikes interferes 
with dividends, they side with capital. 

Some years ago I was going through a mine in 
Nevada with the superintendent, who was a personal 
friend of mine. In one of the drifts the miners seemed 
to be indifferent and discontented. My friend, as we 
passed out of hearing, began to denounce in most vigor- 
ous language the Western Federation of Miners. 
“What right had walking delegates to interfere with his 
men? Miners were a worthless set, anyway, etc., etc.” 
I said, “You ought not to talk that way about men in a 
class to which you belong yourself.” He replied, in 
excited scorn, “I belong in that class! Well, I guess 
not.” “How much stock in the mine do you own?” I 
asked. He admitted none. “Then you belong to the 
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wage-earning class even as they do, and, moreover, 
wouldn’t you lose your job tomorrow if the company 
could find as well qualified a man willing to work 
cheaper?” He said that he had never looked at the 
matter in that way, but I suspect that he began to, 
for when five years later I saw him, he said that he 
was a good deal of a Socialist. | 
Once a member of the vestry of the church I was 
serving asked me to spend the evening with him. He 
said he wanted to put me right on the labor question. | 
He was vice-president of one of the yet uaet boiler shops) 
in the world. “I am sure,’ he said, “you will agree) 
to this proposition accepted by all manufacturers as) 
basic to any discussion. Considering the enormou 
capital invested in the manufacturing business, tha 
business must be conducted so as to secure a minimum 
profit of ten per cent.” “No,” I said, “my, basic prope 
sition is that the business must be conducted so that} 
the life and well-being of every man, woman and child| 
involved in the industry shall be safe-guarded.” In 
blank amazement he said, “You are a visionary and an 
idealist. A business man cannot talk to you.” Thai 
made me thank God that I was not a business man 
He did not intend to be inhuman, though sometimesy 
getting the ten per cent does mean indifference to life. 
In a western coal mine, in reply to a request for} 
new timbering in one of the levels, the superintendent 
replied: “Dagos are cheaper than props.’ ) 
Only the other day a man who claimed to be ald 
Christian, the son of a clergyman, and a graduate of ail 
great American university, was complaining to me off 
his troubles as head of a manufacturing establishment. | 
Times were hard, profits were small and wages must be} 
reduced if he was to provide adequately for his family 
“Why have not the men who work for you as valid ay 
right as you to have the needs of themselves and thei] 
| 



























families satisfied? You are spending now as many 
thousands as they are hundreds.” “Those common work? | 
men need as much as I need!” he exclaimed. “Why | 1" 
am not in the same class with the men who work for 

| 


me. I and mine are as far above them as they arei 
above the monkeys.” 


How many of the 92,000,000 of people in the csi 
States belong to the class which my friend referred to} 
in this depreciative way? Under what conditions dof 
they live? Is it their own fault that they have failedl} 
to reach the standard of culture of the delegates to this 


General Convention? 
















I was speaking not long ago to a western man off 
high business standing upon this matter. He said, ‘ Tl 
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cannot see why the claims of the laboring man are 
given so much attention. Surely they represent a 
minority of the population of the United States.” 

Frere are the figures: There are in the United 
States 53,000,000 adults over 21 years of age, and of 
this number 29,000,000 are males. The total number 
ver 21 years of age engaged in gainful occupations is 
25,000,000. Though too many adult women are work- 
ing for wages, of course the great majority of workers 
are men. Therefore, fully three-fourths of the male 
population are laboring men. I believe that all value 
is created by the application.of labor to land. You 
may not agree with me that all value is so produced, 
yut you will not deny that much value is so produced. 
How much do these laborers own of the wealth of the 
United States? Here is Lucien Sanial’s careful estimate 
from the census of 1900: 

9% of the population own 70.5% of the wealth. 
29. % of the population own 25.3% of the wealth. 
70.1% of the population own 4.2% of the wealth. 
These laboring men have therefore nothing to live on 
but their wages. 

Does the present wage scale promise a more equit- 
able division of wealth in the future? I take the follow- 
ing wage statistics from the estimates of Dr. Scott 
Nearing of the University of Pennsylvania: 166,227 
anthracite coal miners receive an average wage of 
$503.85 ; 171,987 bituminous coal miners receive an aver- 
age wage per year of $525.79, both in the state of 
Pennsylvania. We all wear shoes made by 69,250 
boot and shoe workers, whose average wage is $562.89. 
Most of us travel on the railroad to come to the General 
Convention. Of the 1,502,823 railroad employes who 
brought us here, 114,199, or 7 per cent, recetved more 
than $900 a year; 633,674, or 42 per cent, received 
between $600 and $900 a year; and 754,950, or 51 per 
cent, received between $300 and $600 each year. There 
is no time to go through the whole list of occupations. 
Here is Dr. Nearing’s summary, printed in the July, 
1913, “Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science :” 

1/10 of the male.adults north of Mason & Dixon line and 
east of Rockies receive under $325 a year. 

1/2. receive under $500. 

3/4 receive under $600. 

9/10 receive under $800. 

“Since the latest lowest estimate of the amount 
needed to support a man, his wife and three children is 
$750 a year,” Dr. Nearing concludes, “three-fourths of 
the adult male wage-earners employed in the industries 
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of the New England, Middle and North Central States” 
receive a wage so low that they are unable to provide 
the necessaries of life for a wife and three children; the 
wages of half the same group will not provide a decent 
living for more than two children, while 30 per cent 
receive a wage that will not provide adequately for 
more than a single child.” If, therefore, there are wives 
and children, wives and children must work. There is_ 
not time to tell how the women work. Do you know 
that today out of over 10,000,000 children in the United - 
States between the ages of ten and fifteen years, 2,000,- 
000 are working in gainful occupations, and out of 
2,000,000 nearly 900,000 are under thirteen years of age > 
(Encyclopedia of Social Reform.) i 

After statistics like these it is hardly possible for 
anyone to ask why the working class is not more thrifty 
and saving. Whenever I hear that remark I think” 
of a conversation I once heard between a thrifty Eng- 
lish machinist and a member of the printers’ union. 
A mutual friend, a working man, was in the hospital 
and they were trying to raise some money for his” 
hungry family. “No,” said the thrifty man, “I’ll not. 
give a cent; he was too extravagant. Why, last Fourth 
of July he actually took his wife buggy riding.” ‘ 

It is probably safe to say that each one of the lay 
deputies to this General Convention has.at least ten 
times as much income as the working men of the 
country. That means that your incomes average from 
$3,500 to $9,500 a year. How would you like to live 
on just one-tenth of what you spend today? Put it this 
way: All good churchmen of course give one-tenth 
of their income to the Lord. Now, how would you, lay 
deputies to the General Convention, like to be compelled. 
this coming year to provide for all your necessities and 
all your luxuries and all your pleasures, all you spend 
on yourself and all you spend on your friends, all your 
clothes, all your books, all your recreations, on what you 
gave last year to the Lord? 

No, I do not ask you to give another tenth or any 
number of tenths. I fear more generous offerings to. 
the Church, as long as the Church is the agent of the 
rich, will do little towards solving the industrial prob- 
lem. Sometimes I am almost afraid larger sums spent 
on charities and organized religion may still further. 
alienate the workers from the Church. Those greater 
gifts must come from the profits, the rent, the interest 
of the rich, and the class-conscious workers hate the 
system which produces, first, interest, profits and rent 
and pays wages with what is left. They believe that 
labor produces all that God did not make and they 
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believe further that when capital owns the land the 
tools, rent and interest and profits are considered first, 
and wages, unless the workers themselves, by means of 
trikes or fear of strikes, interfere, sink to a’ minimum 
f enough to keep the human machines going and 
eproduce the species of human machines. 

Why all this agitation for a minimum wage unless 
he wages of the workers are below the minimum? 
hat is the logical conclusion for the man who 
ccepts these premises as valid? This, that when the 
age scale is worked out, it is worked out on the basis 
f the bare necessities of life. Now, except in cases 
o rare that they may be neglected, religion is not 
eckoned as one of life’s necessities. Therefore, wages 
o not support religion. If religion is supported, it is 
upported out of profits, not out of wages. It is, there- 
ore, in the judgment of the class-conscious worker, 
gift of the rich made possible because of the plunder- 
ng of the workers. If the Church is endowed it is 
upported by past plunderings. Therefore, self-respect 
equires the class-conscious workers to repudiate organ- 
zed Christianity as a charity which decent self-respect 
forces him to despise. It has no connection with the 
justice for which he longs, but which he knows he must 
struggle for himself. The laboring man thinks that 
the capitalist pays the preacher and therefore owns, 
him. And does not the capitalist think so, too? 

I shall not forget as long as I live the conversation I 

nee had with the manager of an important industrial 
enterprise. “We will not sell you land nor give you 
land in our town for a church. We will lease you land 
nd we will write the lease, because we propose to 
rontrol the preaching that goes on in our town.” 
“No,” said an official of a great railroad system 
fo me once, “I know that in the past you have had a 
bass over our system, the Interstate Commerce law 
ages it) leral) for) you to have it. now, but tn the 
future we do not propose to give you a pass. You 
ade a speech to our striking workmen of which we 
did not approve.” 

These men were absolutely logical, and I do not 
blame them at all. Indeed, I respect them for their 
frankness in stating to me their position. Business ‘is 
business, and they had a right to what they were paying 
for—but please do not forget that the class-conscious 
working man is equally logical in not wanting the 
religion which he cannot afford to pay for himself, but 
which is given to him by those who consider religion 
a useful soporific calculated to make men content with 
trials here by promising a happy home hereafter. 
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My friends, we dope ourselves into false satisiac— | 
tion. We come to General Conventions of capitalists, 
for where the lay delegates pay their own expenses few 
but capitalists and men whose pay is high because their 
brains are paid for by capitalists can afford to attend | 
a General Convention; and the Church seems to be 
wonderfully prosperous. We worship in a great church 
like this and it makes us forget the slums just over the 
way. We watch bishops and priests in holy vestments 
and we forget the millions who have only rags to wear, 
We debate our canons and names and we forget the | 
toiling workers who are pleading for a living wage. We) 
discuss hymns and prayers and we forget that there 
are tens of thousands whose hearts are too heavy to 
sing and whose faith is too weak to pray. 

What must the Church do? Will you let me try to, 
tell you? Accept the truth which the industrial democ:| 
racy has discovered, that labor and not capital is at the! 
basis of production. i 

Only this spring, in his address as president of | 
American Sociologists, Dr. Albion W. Small, head ot| 
the Department of Sociology in the University of | 
Chicago, said in effect, that Karl Marx deserves the} 
same place in sociology that Galileo deserves in natural! 
science, because Marx’s contention that in production) 
labor is fundamental, and not capital, is as true even if 
it is as revolutionary as the contention that the sun and 
not earth is center of the solar system. So Dr. Small 
placed himself in that group of ideologists whom the 
master of scientific socialism said would see the truth 
and throw their influence on the side of the laborers. 
Then the workers as they become conscious of the} 
exploitation their class is suffering, will unite and fling, 
away the chains of their wage slavery. 

Surely there can be no doubt on which side the! 
Church of Jesus Christ ought to stand when the issuel 
is between dollars and men. Shall not the church seti 
her face against a competitive system of industry, 
which inevitably involves the exploitation of men, 
women and little children? She must surely stand fork 
a social system in which production shall be for use andl 
not for profit, in which the worker shall be rewarded onf 
the basis of the service he renders and in which every 
child shall have a chance, not as an act of charity, but 
as a God-given right, to all that makes for a full ane i 
joyous and useful life. ‘|| 

It is startling when we read the New Testament 
with an honest mind to see how little value Jesus placedi 
on the gifts of the rich. He told a rich young mat i 
that he was not fit to be His disciple until he got rid} 
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f his money. Do you think that He approves of His 
hurch being permanently satisfied with a form of 
ctivity which depends very largely upon the gifts of 
e rich? | 

In time of war Red Cross nurses are a necessity, 
nd we honor them for their heroic unselfishness, but 
ar is not justified because it gives men and women a 
hance to be kind. While this more deadly war of 
ompetitive industry is on, we gratefully honor and 
ank those who aid the Church in her charitable and 
ducational work at home and abroad, but if we have 
ny really high ideal of the mission of the Church we 
ust make her, with all our strength, do her part 
wards abolishing the war. If she is true to her 
aster she must hate a system which gives the earth 
ot to the meek but to the greedy; which accepts the 
hilosophy that life does consist in the abundance of 
ossessions, which He so absolutely denied; and she 
ust ally herself with the great movement of industrial 
emocracy. Yes, and that movement needs what she 
an give and she alone can give—holy zeal. 

The enthusiasm which gives power to the industrial 
ovement of the present is in danger of becoming an 
nholy zeal. The philosophy of syndicalism makes this 
uite clear. Sorel, the philosopher of this development 
f democracy, insists that every movement needs 
| great passion to give it motive force. If the working 
lass are to win their rights, he contends, it is not 
mough that they have logic on their side, they must 
ve an emotional fervor to set them on fire; The 
reneral strike, direct action against employers, deep- 
eated hatred towards all that oppose, he insists, will 
urnish the zeal they need. Has not the time come, he 
trges, when labor has a right to take revenge for the 
rears it has been robbed and persecuted, yes, even 
nurdered? 
How shall it take that revenge? In open, courage- 
bus combat? If it meant fighting in the open it would not 
be so fatal to all the foundations of personaland social life. 
No, in spite of attempts to justify it, the program of sabo- 
age is one of craft and immoral secrecy. Stealthily ruining 
he machinery, cunningly weakening the building so that 
t will fall and kill the strike-breaker, making the engine 
lestroy itself, pretending to work hard but really doing as 
ittle as possible, in a word, adopting a program which 
threatens to destroy every instinct of true nobility of 
tharacter. But in insisting on the necessity of emo- 
‘ional power the syndicalist philosopher is right. Every 
movement, if it is to succeed, must have back of it and 
within it the power of a great passion. We who are 


followers of the Lord Jesus know that He lived ang 
died to give that holy and undying enthusiasm, which ig 
created by faith in Him, the Son of God and the Son 
of Man, and therefore faith in the Fatherhood of Goe] 
and the Brotherhood of Man. But, first, the Chural 
must stand on the solid ground of economic truth. She 
must not be ashamed to learn the lesson God teaches 
her as He always teaches men—through the foolish and 
weak things of the earth—that labor, not capital, is the 
basis of all value, that men at their worst are worth 
more than dollars at their best. She must not urge the 
rich to be kind and generous and give to laboring men 
more time and more money except as a merely tem: 
porary expedient, but she must rather take her places 
on the side of the worker, giving him from her Masten 
self-control and courage and hope and faith, so that he 
may fight his battle and win his victory, which is nd 
his victory alone, but the victory of society; the victoul 
of co-operation over competition, of love over selfish- 
ness. In a single word, the Church, if she is to be a 
real power in the Twentieth Century must cease to bes 
merely the almoner of the rich and become the cham 
pion of the poor. 
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THE SOCIAL SERVICE COMMISSION—WHY? 




















| We are often asked, “What are the reasons for a 
Bocial Service Commission?” and “What are your 
bbjects?” 

The Social Service Commission exists for the pur- 
pose of promoting the conditions of life which should 
follow from the preaching of Christianity. 

} Are we Socialists? Not necessarily, for many of us 
are unable to believe that the Socialistic economic pro- 
kram would be successful in operation. Holding such 
Wiews, we are anxious that conditions should not become 
I, aggravated under the present system that men lose 
Line and are driven by thousands, as is at present the 
hase, to a conviction that the system must be entirely 
thanged. Even the deadliest poisons, used in the neces- 
jary moderation and at the proper time, form useful 
femedies; and social reforms, brought about early 
inough and under sane auspices obviate revolutions. 
Are we “knockers?” Because we believe that local 
ionditions are open to improvement it is sometimes 
aid that we are “knockers,” and do not believe in the 
ity and State. A man does not endeavor to improve 
hat in which he is not interested nor does he consider it 
worth while to attempt the betterment of that in which 
ne has no faith. ‘We are for Utah,” but we are for a 
better Utah, believing, as we do, that material pros- 
berity without moral and social progress can never build 
ip a happy and contented community. Because this 
rity and State are not as bad as some other places we 
‘ould mention, is no reason why an endeavor should not 
be made to remove such blemishes as exist and abolish 
ibuses which prevail. 

Are we against the City Commission? Emphati- 
tally NO! We are for the City Commission and any 
pther governing body when it enforces the laws and 
stands for the highest good. In a democracy the gov- 
'rnment is no better than the people it represents, and 
ran therefore have no higher standard than the public 
ppinion of the community which elects it. The City 
Commission admits this when it claims, aS one reason 
for the failure to enact an ordinance against unneces- 
sary Sunday labor (such as has been enacted in most 
other cities), that public opinion would not support the 
enforcement of such an‘ordinance. We desire to stim- 
ulate public opinion so that the public officers may feel 
that they are supported in their efforts for the public 
good. The forces of evil are always well organized 
and act as a unit, but the greatest hindrance to moral 
Jand social progress is found in the passivity of those 
who desire to be numbered among the better element. 
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That we may so stimulate public opinion it is necessary 
that the public be informed of those abuses which exis: 
and of any failures to enforce the law. | 

A religion not translated into action is of no rea 
interest to the practical man, and the Social Servill 
Commission in this district, as in all other localities ir 
the United States, is formed as one vehicle for such 
action. { 
It will be objected: “But the Church should preach h 
Christianity and inspire men and women to bettet 
living, and should not, as an organization, take part im 
changing material and social conditions.” In the light 
of practical experience this theory falls to the ground, 
For centuries the Church has taken the lead in moves 
ments which were, theoretically, outside her scope and 
beyond the capabilities of her organization. Such A 
movements include liberty for the individual, justice for 
the oppressed, hospitals for the sick, education for thet 
people, and the care of the poor and unfortunate. All} 
these matters are rightly the concern of the State or 
the individual, and the Church has abandoned many of 
them as the public conscience has awakened and publie 
opinion has been educated. There are other problems to 
be met in the progress of the human race and the 
Church will find it necessary to take a definite le d 
in the solution of some, if not all of them. 

It is true that a man’s religion should be evident 
in his daily life and should react upon the conditions 
with which he is surrounded, but it is equally trug 
that a man is entitled to live under conditions which 
enable him to follow his highest ideals without th 
exhibition of super-human heroism. Vice, disease, an 
Oppression are tremendous handicaps against the high-# 
est life in the community, and the removal of these | 
handicaps is often the greatest Christian service which y 
can be performed. Of course these evils bring in their i 
train trouble, suffering, and poverty, and the Brother 
hood of Man requires that Christians shall do theif 
utmost to eliminate the causes of such conditions. i 

Unless we contend that conditions in our city and} 
State are perfect, or else so hopeless that improvement 
must be despaired of, there is call and room for thes 
activities of a Social Service Commission. q 

Our objects then are— : 

(1) The education of public opinion. | 

(2) The elimination of vice and other lawlessness. 

(3) The improvement of public health and thel 
betterment of living conditions. ; } 

(4) The promotion of a state of affairs in which al 
man has a fair chance to follow the guidance of his 
highest ideals. | 
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We propose to attempt the attainment of these 
ybjects by the publication of information relating to 
eens which prevail, the encouragement of efforts 
jor the general good, and, if necessary, the exposure of 
tions and measures prejudicial to the best interests 
if the community and the happiness and real prosperity 
f the people as a whole. 

We invite the advice, suggestions, and co-operation 
“f all who desire a bigger, brighter, and better city 
nd State. 


































J. B. SCHOLEFIELD. 





A GREATER SALT LAKE CITY. 


The people of the East cannot fully grasp the 
Spirit of the West,’ the ambition that drives us to 
jring all things up to the measure of our out-doors, 
he feeling, not to be shaken off, that makes us strive 
d struggle towards a greatness commensurate with 
he greatness of our mountains. The whole spirit of 
he West makes one believe, with all that is in him, 
the possibilities of all with which he comes in con- 
act—self, friends, the very city in which he lives. 

All things make us desire a greater and a better 
alt Lake City. But why should we demand that our 
ity be greater? And how are these hopes to be 
ttained ? 


It is not enough to say that the Spirit of the 
West demands size or greatness. We must have better 
easons than that—reasons that have some material 
Jacking, that give promise that our city when it is 
ireat shall be able to care for and support its greatness. 
Geographically Salt Lake City is the logical commer- 
ial center of this intermountain region. Situated almost 
Jalf way between the plains and the coast, it is the neces- 
ary distributing point for all that must come to this vast 
jegion. Situated in the center of all, and with easy 
Iccess to those valleys where a growing percentage 
lf the necessities of the world are raised, it is the 
Iqually necessary collecting point. 

Surrounded on all sides by the mighty mountains 
vyhose mineral wealth is the foundation of our pros- 
Nerity, it is the city above all cities from which all 
1e financing should be carried on and to which all 
Ihe ever-developing resources must necessarily flow 
or distribution to the rest of the world. 

But how is this to be brought about? By develop- 
ing the mining and farming possibilities we increase the 
opulation of the outlying districts. We at the same 
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time increase our importance as a distributing ancl 
financing center. But can this in any real measure if 1 
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creasé the population of our city? The greater part 
of the influx of men and families might easily be simply 
transients. What this city needs is a growing popula at 
tion of residents, men and families who are here te 
work and live. How are we to gain these workers? ‘| 
It can not be done simply by advertising this city 
as a health resort. It can not be done by simply ad 
vertising for workers. They may come in response 
to glowing advertisements of the prosperity and pos 
bilities of this part of the world; but they will 
about as rapidly if that is all we do. It may bri 
some wealth to the town to have them come and spem 
their savings, but that will make the city but little 
greater in population, and because of the lack of moral 
in such a method it can not but lower the moral 
standard of the community. a 
_ How then are we to go to work? There is, it see ng 
to me, but one honest method which will result iny 
good to all. Make work—then the workers will co 1e 
Keep work—then the workers will stay. The: 
backbone of an energetic growing city is always thi ! 
skilled and unskilled labor there. Create permanet 
work or chances for such work and you will attract: 
the working man. Labor tends to go where work i§ 
to be found, and to stay where employment is stea ys 
} Does it not therefore seem that one really, efficient 
method of “boosting” for a greater city—greater in 
all ways—is simply to create honest business actualities# 
We have the possibilities for the making of t 1} 
city great in manufacturing. We are near extensive 
coal supplies, we have tremendous, though almost uti 
touched possibilities for securing raw materials. We 
are the natural center to which both this coal and 
these raw materials must come for distribution. | | 
Some may ask why, if all this is true, do not the 
manufactories come. The answer to this is, I believes 
simple. The average capitalist desires to be persuaded) 
to enter a given locality through material inducements} 
Other places offer those inducements and they get th i 
business. 
What can we offer? 
The greatest inducement is cheap fuel. Coal, thoug! 
near and plentiful, still because of the excessive haulag 
charges is dear. It would seem, therefore, that th 
first logical step would be to persuade or to compe 
the railroads to give us better rates. Then through th 
added inducements of remitted taxes and low price 
building land, an expense easily to be met by publi 
spirited business men, the increased: freight causet 
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those factories would of itself compensate for the 
he freight rates. At present we ship in a great deal 
hd send out comparatively little. The railroads have 
| haul the cars both ways and we have to pay for the 
uuling of the empty as well as of the loaded cars. 
we could ship out a greater amount the rates could 
Mt but become lower. 

We believe in Salt Lake City. We believe that 
has great possibilities for growth, both in influence 
din population. But we believe that that end must 

sought along rational lines; that if we wish de- 
| able men to bring their families and become citizens 
Mid property owners we must create business—business 


! 
| lat will give them steady employment. 
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WHAT IS LEFT OF MORMONISM WITHOUT 
POLYGAMY? 


| 


At the laying of the foundation stone of the Wash- 
Igton Cathedral a few years ago, President Roosevelt 
Jade the principal address. His general subject was 
hristian unity. Among other things he said, “You 
Whristian people are et nearly) so’. far)apart .as. the 
Jorld thinks you are.” 

} It is respectfully submitted that the President was 
mistaken. The world does not think Christians are 
bart at all. It is not the world which marks the dif- 
Hrences between organizations of Christians in doc- 
fine and discipline. It is the Christians who make 
mem and recognize them. To the world ecclesiastical 
Ind theological differences vanish. One church is con- 
adered as good as another and no better. Churches. 
re valued as useful law and order instrumentalities. 
They are admirable social groups for those who like 
em and for society in general. But the world is 
norant of most of the distinctions of theology, of 
ganization and ritual. And is not the world in a 
easure correct? Churches outgrow even the distinc- 
lve dogmas and observances upon which historically 
yey were founded. This is especially true of sects 
punded in the interests of what, to more philosophical 
hinds, seem small and unimportant matters. Even 
| the emphasis is important, sooner or later it becomes 
| part of the common faith; but, though the difference 
| as vanished, the sect continues, sometimes adopting new 
mphasis, and sometimes living on its past record and 
S present good works. 

Now, our contention is that Mormonism is no ex- 
eption to this rule; that after the distinctive features 
f the cult are sloughed off, it may continue as an or- 
anization, idealizing the past and living by the force 
pf what truth there may have been in its teaching from 
he start and its social and possibly religious value in 
he present. It is today vigorously denied by well in- 


j 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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formed Mormons in good standing in their church, that 
polygamy is or ever has been one of the foundations4 
Historically it certainly was not. The Church of the| 
Latter-day Saints was founded not later than Ma yi 
15, 1829, when the Angel John the Baptist laid his} 
hands on the heads of Joseph Smith, Jr., and Oliver | 

i 





Cowdery and ordained them to the Aaronic priesthood 
in Harmony, Susquehanna County, Pa. (D. & C. pari 
13); but no sexual irregularity seems to have crept 
into the movement until February 9th, 1831, when the | 
revelation was published concerning discipline for they 
adulterer. (D. & C., par. 42.) Since the unrepentant] 
adulterer is to be cast out of the Church, it seems clean} 
that at this time sexual irregularity was not justifiedll 
and yet by this time the whole discipline of the Churel hi 
had been revealed, its sacred book translated and its i 
missionaries were at work. It is generally admitted] 
that Sidney Rigdon not only wrote the “Lectures ont 
Faith’ bound with the “Doctrines and Covenants” of 
the Prophet, but advised him in other matters; and yet | 
Sidney Rigdon never practiced polygamy himself now} 
preached it. The reiterated condemnation of polygamy i 
in the Book of Mormon would hardly have been printed 
had its practice been contemplated. This seems tq 
show that polygamy was not historically at the founda‘ 
tion of Mormonism, and makes it possible for the 
Josephites to contend, to the satisfaction of many ad] 
herents, that Joseph himself never practised polygamy 
and that prior to his martyrdom in 1844, it had na 
accredited place in Mormon faith and practice. Its 
importance to the solidarity of the Church of the 
Latter-day Saints seems to have been due to its value 
in committing absolutely the men and women what 
practiced it to the only society in Christendom which i 
justified and, in time, praised that manner of life. This} 
effect is still felt, for it is clear that we cannot expec 
the offspring of plural marriages to take strong ground 
against the practice, when doing so would compromisé 
the characters of their fathers and mothers. 

















The multiplication of sects went on in the Middle 
West in the early years of the century as rapidly as a 
any time in history, amd the reason is clear. "a 





people in the open country are always religious. I 
has been remarked that the proverb ‘God made they 
country, man the town,” is true in a profound sensed 
In the town, surrounded entirely by the works of mar 
and those works at their greatest, God is easily fort 








gotten, while in the open country, and especially in 
new country, with sky and hills and fields and rivers 
and all of nature fresh and undefiled, God’s presence 


| 
| 
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nd power and love are manifest. The preaching was 
iefly done by unlettered travelling exhorters, who rode 
bout with Bibles in their saddle bags, speaking in 
hool houses and in the open, rousing to frenzied 
nthusiasm throngs in camp meetings, or with quieter 
arnestness before the fireside expounding the word of 
od, believed in with absolute literalness. 


Most of these itinerant preachers had no knowledge 
f£ Greek or Hebrew and no training in the historic 
evelopment of theology. They especially delighted in 
xpounding to their own satisfaction the meaning of 
erplexing texts: “Else what shall they do who 
ire baptized for the dead,’ “He went and preached 
the spirits in prison,” “Enoch walked with God and 
as not, for God took him,’ “Melchizedec without 
ther, without mother, without descent, having neither 
eginning of days nor end of life,’ “And they lived 
nd reigned with Christ a thousand years,” “They 
either marry nor are given in marriage, but are as 
he angels of light.” Surely verses like these offer 
emptations enough and the wonder is that there were 
ot more churches of the Latter-day Saints than one. 

On the other hand four general conclusions were 
inal to the minds of the orthodox theologians. 


1. That Christianity is based upon a doctrine of 
he Atonement. | 

g.; Uhat the Church’ is invisible. 

Ben ahat. the tear ot Hell isthe reat motive) tor 
onfessing Christ. 

4. That Christ is to be worshipped only in spirit. 

We cannot escape from the feeling that the Latter- 
ay Saints represent an ignorant, and from our point 
pf view, a pathetically ignorant effort, to get back to 
he historic belief that | 
1. Christianity is based on the Incarnation and 
10t the Atonement. 

2. That Christ founded a visible Church. 

3. That everlasting punishment is not a necessary 
octrine. 

4. That there is room and need for ritual in the 
service of God. 
ein spite of much Protestant opinion to the con- 
rary, the foundation of Christian truth, the basis of 
Christian theology, is the doctrine of the Incarnation 
f the Son of God in the man Jesus, the Christ; the 
Atonement being but a part of that larger truth. 

Henry B. Smith was wrong when he urged “The 
ncarnation in order to the Atonement,’ and Don 
Scotus right, when he declared that the Word would 
have become flesh and dwelt among us if man had never 
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sinned. For five hundred years at least, there was 
no definite view of the Atonement. By far the largerif 
number of theologians who gave the matter any special 
thought believed that Christ’s death was a ransom to i 
the devil, who had man in his power and could bedfl 
bought off in no other way. But the great thinkemeell 
developed, in the Catholic creeds, the truth of the 

Incarnation “That for us men and for our salvation} 
He came down from Heaven,” and their hope of recon- 

ciliation with God was the promise “ that as many as¥ 
received Him, to them would He give power to becomes 
the Sons of God.” .There are hopeful indications todayy} 
that the Church is beginning to realize that the develop 
ment begun by Augustine and carried to its logical con-f 
clusion by Calvin, away from the Incarnation to theg} 
substitutionary Atonement, was untrue and therefore 
unhealthy. But be that as it may, I submit that Orson 
Hyde’s statement “What God is, man shall be; and 
what man is God once was’ is a reaching out fom} 
the truth of the Incarnation of God in Jesus Christ 
which St. Leo expressed in the words “God became 
man that men might become the sons of God.” 


« 





2. The Rev. Mr. Nutting, the president of th@ 
Utah Gospel Mission, published several years ago ¢ 
pamphlet for circulation by his assistants in the Mor 
mon settlements. A considerable part of the book is 
an attempt to prove that Christ founded no visible 
church. Now, whether we like it or not, we must admit 
that the “Church idea” is held by the vast majority of 
those who profess and call themselves Christians. If] 
is true that most of our Protestant churches today 
are organizations in the interest of definite bodies 
of divinity, of special methods of administering Chris I 
tian rites, of the insistence upon unique types of} 
religious experience; but for possibly nine-tenths oiff 
those who claim to be Christians—Romanists, Greelaiy 
Anglicans, and Copts—Christianity means a_ visible 
society, with a definite outward organization claimini 
continuity with the Church of the original Apostles 
Smith and Rigdon and the Pratts, we suggest, were 
groping after the “Church idea.” Of course non-Mor-ff 
mons have become so accustomed to asserting that they 
were after nothing but lust and money, and a bling 
following by dupes, that they are unwilling to credit] 
them with any religious motives; but surely such a posi | 
tion is unphilosophical. Carlyle said that Mohomeft} 
must have been an honest man, for a dishonest ma | 
could not build a brick house, much less found a rej} 
ligion. It would seem better to give Joseph Smith and 
his comrades, even tardily, the benefit of the doubt} 
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though the claim that the Church of the Latter-day 
faints is the only true Church of Jesus Christ is ab- 
rd, it is surely far better to try to enlighten them 
| to the faith and order and worship of the Historic 
Whurch than to try to prove to them, what an honest 
ikudy of history will not prove, that the Apostolic 
Mhurch may not have been in the mind of Jesus 
limself. 


} 
3. When the Andover professors, some years ago, 
Mened the question as to everlasting punishment, what 
| excitement there was! And when Dr. Briggs 
ublished “Whither” and expressed his belief in a 
Middle State,’ it was one reason why he was tried 
br heresy. And yet how long ago it all was! Liberty 
f opinion as to the hereafter is now generally con- 
gaed. As F. D. Maurice and Charles Kingsley said, 
It is foolish to argue about duration of time, when 
me shall be no more.’ Upon this matter of ever- 
Asting punishment we are probably further away from 
he early religious ideas of America than upon any other 
bject. The truth is that people listened to Jonathan 
dwards and later to Charles Finney, more for the ex- 
itement than the religious help. Somebody said re- 
ently that the sermons on Hell in Stockbridge took 
e place of the melodrama in the theatre. The audience 
njoyed the creepy thrill the audience in the cheap 
playhouse feel when the hero and heroine are exposed 
9 unearthly trials. A reaction had to come; and when 
did come, it resulted in unverifiable speculation, 
which has degenerated today into an intellectually lazy 
niversalism. If Edwards could tell all about Hell why 
rould not Rigdon tell all about Heaven? If the great 
Church of Rome can have its purgatory, why cannot 
he Latter-day Saint have his “celestial glory,” “terres- 
rial glory,” “Telestial Glory;’ and when most theologi- 
tal thinkers feel that there is good ground in scripture 
and reason for an intermediate state, a paradise, that 
‘in our father’s house are many stations,” ought there 
hot to be a feeling of sympathy for the Latter-day Saint, 
who, with scant knowledge of the history of the develop- 
ment of the thought on the subject, made his own 
Hoctrine of the hereafter? 


| 4. In the English colonies of the New World 
titualism had no place. The Puritans, having broken 
the carved work of cathedral and parish church in 
Old England with axes and hammers, did not use 
any decoration in the meeting houses of New England. 
The influence which discouraged ornament of any kind 
was universal. As a result Protestantism lost the im- 
Imense value of aesthetics. Only slowly is it coming 
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back. The Church again uses music, and yet how im j 
measurably below old standards of anthem and chan 
and oratorio are the cheap things many organists play 

and choirs sing. Church architecture in America ig | 
still in its infancy, but with the coming improvement 
in ritual is coming a religious spirit in architecture, | 
that the building will be not only an auditorium, in| 
which the prophet may deliver his message, but a hous# i 
of sacrament and prayer, in which, as priest, the pastoy 
may lead the devotions of the people. That which the 
churches neglected the lodges supplied. At first th 

secret order with its initiation rites and solemn rita 
was a part..of) the Church, but when the Templar 
and other orders were suppressed, extra-church socielp 
ties took up the “work.” Carlyle’s essay on Cagtiostal 





i 

























shows how commercial and dishonest much of it wai 
at the outset; and yet Masonry and Odd- Fellowshij 
and the hundreds of orders of males and females, cadll 
with a ritual more or less elaborate, are proof that thes | 
satisfy man’s instincts. The combination wrought bi , 
Smith and his associates was a stroke of practicat 
genius if not of religious art. It is hard to escape thi i 
feeling that had the churches not been too extremth 
the other way, the crude ritual of the Mormon templth 
would not have been so attractive. | 
It is therefore suggested that Mormonism is al 
unguided groping after the truth of the Incarnation, th 
visible Church, a more hopeful view of immortality 
and the use of ritual in the service of God. It sue 


| 
| 
ceeded just because it came into existence at a tin 
when it had to create its own satisfactions, historic ant | 
( 
| 
| 
al) 








rational Christianity not being near to lend a hand! 
and since its instincts were true it will continue ti 
exist, although gradually casting off, probably unt 
consciously, the crude and superstitious extremes. D 
Lyman Abbott said once, “My study of ioe 
convinces me that the Christian Church with all it 
power should preach in Utah the doctrine of the In 
carnation.” 
should commend where there is rele ahd direct an 
lead where the truth is but partial. 





| 

























Two other elements of strength the Mormot| 
Church has aside from polygamy. First, its provision 
not only for the spiritual but for the temporal need|j 
of the people and its organization of lay workers. Ii 
prejudice be laid aside, it must be admitted that it iif 
a well organized emigration society. Its missionarie} 
do not tell any bigger stories about the vast wealtl} 
of the western part of the United States and the caer 
with which a man can get rich, than the railroad| 
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nd steamship lines do, and the Mormon Church takes 
fetter care of its colonists after they come. Non- 
ormons can grumble all they please about this un- 
Imerican combination of Church and State, but their 
purches would be nearer the spirit of Christ if they 
id more than they do for the physical as well as the 
piritual needs of man. “The words are spirit and they 
Te life;’ but Jesus did not say that until after He 
nd fed five thousand hungry men. The growing 
rength of Socialism today is making the churches 
e that though man cannot live by bread alone, he 
ust have bread, and if the Church is really a divine 
rency for man’s redemption she must look after the 
bDdy as well as the soul, even as Christ did. 








In the second place most ministers will have to 
bnfess that it is harder to get lay co-operation in the 
anageinent of the temporal and spiritual affairs of the 
hurch than it used to be. In spite of young people’s 
bcieties and brotherhoods, more and more of the 
tual work is thrown upon the minister. In many 
ases he has even to superintend his Sunday School. 
he mid-week prayer meeting is not today what it 
as in the days gone by, the difference being that the 
inister does more and the laity less, and the indica- 
ons are that the minister will soon have to do even 
hore. Mr. Charles Booth, whose study of the condi- 
ons of the poor in the cities of England is authorita- 
ve, says that the Church in that land seems to say 
its members and adherents, “What can I do for 
ou?” rather than “What will you do for me?” and 
ne Rt. Rev. Cosmo G. Lang, Archbishop of York, son 
f Dr. Lang, Pastor of the Barony Church of Glasgow, 
nd therefore familiar with conditions in both the 
English establishment and non-conformity, in com- 
nenting on these words, says, “Even those who have 
_ high conception of the corporate life of the Church 
iave tended to think of it as the guardian of the faith, 
md the house of Divine Grace, and not also as the 
brotherhood of active service.’ Surely we all feel that 
his is an unhealthy development. Do we not envy the 
system of the Latter-day Saints, which makes little 
boys deacons and sets them to work, and has 6/700 in 
the order of the seventies, hundreds of whom are preach- 
ng their faith outside of Utah, while the rest, as part 
bf their duty, are preaching it within the state. And they 
are not preaching polygamy, even though they may be- 
eve it in a theoretical sort of way. A religious organ- 
ization which has developed such a spirit of lay preach- 
ing and lay church management has in it a real source 
of strength. 
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It is often said: “You cannot judge of Mormonism 
by what you see and hear in Salt Lake City. Here they 
Gentile contact tones URES up, ibuty i0/7s\all different 
in the ‘remote parts;’ The fact 1s that the Figg 
Presidency and the Twelve Apostles are more true tol 


the peculiarities of Mormon teaching than the people ‘i 
I 
| 


the -parts of Utah far from headquarters. Recently | 
the writer attended a meeting at a town many nie | 
from the railroad in a valley where there are not over 
300 Gentiles to 8000 Mormons. It was Young People’s: 
Sunday. The subject was faith and prayer. The meet-4, 
ing lasted over two hours and many people, old andi} 
young, spoke.” But/\for threevireterences to Mormony 
teachings, one could not have known that he was not 
attending any meeting of the Society of Christian En 
deavor or of the Epworth League. One man referredif 
to Toseph Smith’s teaching that “Lead us not intoif} 
temptation” meant “Secure us safe in the midst off 
temptation ;” another, an old man, illustrated faith by/| 
a tale of the healing of his child by anointing; and theq 
third quoted the prophet Jared in the Book of Mormon,|| 
where that prophet was quoting a far more authental 
prophet. The Mormon people are willing every when 
to listen to an honest man express his convictions. 
Surely a good deal of the anti-Mormon thought andl 
action is faithless. It is the good and not the badf 
that wins. The fittest survive every time. If churcheah 
possessing fuller truth and deeper spirituality will bed 
iess critical and more loving they will draw many} 
Mormons into their clearer light and share with themi 
their larger truth; but probably Mormonism withoutll 
polygamy—which is going fast, and must go, as outy 
of keeping with our standards of life and the propor-H 
tion of the sexes—will thrive as a sect, supported largely" 
by its social and financial features, its partial hold on) 
truth, its appeal through ritual to the aesthetic side off 
human nature and its organization of lay workers. 


Franklin S. Spalding. 
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RURAL EDUCATION IN UTAH. 


No more in Utah than elsewhere has there been a 
evelopment of rural education very closely in accord- 
nce with rural needs. The school system, courses of 
tudy, and educational ideals applied to rural education 
Il were developed under other conditions and for other 
urposes. The existence of the problem of rural edu- 
ation has but recently been recognized, as the conditions 
f rural life in general have just recently begun to at- 
ract the attention of students of social relations,. 

In Utah, rural conditions have been such as to 

ake the adaptation of city systems and methods to 
ountry communities seem especially feasible. Here 
ost local communities are miniature cities, each with 
ts blocks and streets laid out on the city plan; with 
ts “city” squares or parks, its “city” hall, its concrete 
alks, its electric light and water works, and its bonded 
ebt. Each little city has its mayor and council and 
ity marshal, and among the city ordinances may always 
e found many that show a marked tendency to model 
the town government upon that of the larger cities. 
In view of all these conditions it is not strange 
that education—that most imitative of institutions— 
also should assume urban airs in the rural towns; that 
it should be to such an extent blind to the determining 
conditions of rural life; and so disregardful of the es- 
sential needs of the communities it aims to serve. 

The great fact overlooked in both rural government 
and rural education, is that these communities are made 
up chiefly of farmers. In Utah most farmers live in 
the small towns, instead of on their farms. In this there 
are many social, and some economic, advantages. But 
there is also the great disadvantage that the social 
life and the industrial life tend to separate. The life 
of the town—which the farmer lives when not at 
work—being the more obvious, is the one to which the 
schools give the greater part of their attention. The 
industrial is neglected, and from this neglect arises 
the most serious of all our problems in Utah, whether 
from the industrial, the economic, the social, or the 
Civic point of view. 

With us, as with others, education has been so 
far neglectful of the actualities of life that it has not 
provided for its own support. The burden of the 
support of the school system becomes heavier year by 
year, while, especially in rural communities, the schools 
do little to maintain and to increase the productive 
ability of the community. To some extent, they ap- 
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parently have decreased such ability in particular 

communities in Utah. This results from the fact that 
the training given in the rural school, in so far as it 
prepares for anything practical, does not fit for rur 
life, but for commercial or professional life. In soni 
instances it has been found that ninety per cent of thes 
graduates of the rural high school leave the co 
munity in which they have been brought up; and, so# 
far, they have not been replaced by others with equal 

education, much less by others with a training especially 
fitting them for efficiently carrying on rural industries, : 
and improving the character of rural life. In many 
cases, it has been observed, the graduates who remagy 
are industrially less efficient than many who do ne 
go through school. But the worst of all effects of 
rural education is that so often it breeds in the pupil 
a distaste, ii’not ‘a disgust) for rurale. Une schoo 
discovers new worlds to him—worlds of mystery, off 
romance, of great things achieved. But it does not 
disclose the resources and the boundless possibilities a 






























number of men and women must live. It does "a 
dignify work, especially work with the hands. Iiff 
the rural school is not anti-industrial, it is at least oa 
industrial, which, in its practical effects, is nearly, ifl / 
not quite, as bad. It is as bad from the point "a 


= 
a 


y 


view of the welfare of the pupil, as from that of th 


A 


needs of the community. All human activity, industrial 


or social, as well as all thought and all emotion, grow} 
out of and through work and play. Play is spontaneous: 
activity; work is activity directed to an end. Cultured 


i 


unites the two; so that it is but a false culture that} 









- neglects either. Moreover, work—primarily work withil | 


the hands—is necessary to the very existence of man} 
We cannot have any culture unless we are clothed, j 
fed, and sheltered. And bear in mind we are aiming ] 
at a democratic education for a democratic state. We} 
have no supply of “unskilled” labor upon which we} 
can draw at will, as was the case with many older} 
civilizations. Nor would it be well for us if we had. 
Servile labor, to say nothing of its inhumanity, is the 
most wasteful and the most costly labor known to 
man. Every nation that is dependent upon it has 
failed economically—has literally starved to death. The 
relation between master and slave is the worst possible 
relation; but any division of men into the class that 
works and the class that directs, the class that works 
and the class that thinks, or the class that works and 
the class that enjoys, is not so very much better. Any 
such division ultimately is as destructive to the class 
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nat does not work as to that which does. Man 
tually lives by the work of his hands. Power to 
ink, ability to direct, and capacity to enjoy, all have 
jhe roots of their existence in those that really work. 

| But our so-called cultural education is not rooted 
work. It is not rooted in anything. It is not an 
ganic development at all. It is a patchwork of 
eories and practices derived from the past, all of 
Thich were poorly adapted to purposes quite other 
}pan our own. In so far as these formed any part of 
@] practical education, it was for an industrial system 
ite different from ours. In so far as they were parts 
a cultural system, it was a culture essentially un- 
ke ours. Not that the things taught had not some 
alue. The very fact that they are human products 
f some sort would give them some value; but it is of 
e greatest concern to us that we should know what 
“Jind of value each has and how much of that kind ; 
§jnd also whether there are not other things of greater 
alue that might be put in place of some or all of 
hem. 





What we need most of all is a new point of view. 
rWe must learn to consider rural education from the 
oint of view of the rural community and its needs. 
t is often said that education used to ignore the 
hild. There is danger that modern education will 
enore the particular child and the particular com- 
munity—and there is no other child and no other 
ommunity. 

Rural education in Utah will compare favorably 
with that of any state in the Union. Along the old 
ines, progress here has been much greater than in 
ost states. But it has become apparent that no 
amount of development along the old lines will meet 
he educational needs of rural communities. Whether 
the end be industrial, social, and civic efficiency, or 
miture, there must’ be a readjustment. Nor is it a 
question merely of fitting the existing courses and the 
present methods to rural needs. Rural education must 
grow out of rural life, or rather, grow with it. 

This paper is not a plea for vocational education, 
nor for technical industrial training of any kind. That 
each should have an important place in the scheme of 
public education, there is little room to question; but 
neither should be ragarded as basic. It is already 
apparent to many that one of the greatest dangers 
threatening rural education in Utah is that it will be 
transformed from cultural to technical and vocational 
education. In our new high schools generally, manual 
training, domestic science and art, and agriculture, have 
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their basis in the laboratory rather than in the ini 
dustrial life of the community. The aim is to trait 
scientists and specialists, rather than farmers, mechanics 
and homemakers. But, while the training of farmerss 
mechanics and homemakers doubtless would serve the 
practical needs of the rural community better than the 
training of specialists, it would not meet the larger needs 
of the community. Broadly speaking, education must alll 
ways and everywhere be cultural. The thing most td 
be borne in mind is that real culture grows out of the 
real and necessary things of life, and always is directly 
or indirectly related to them. The whole life of the 
individual and the whole life of the community shouldi 
be the basis of education. In the end, indus 
courses, merely as courses, will prove as formal and 
spiritless, as devoid of reality, as unrelated to the life 
of the community as are the courses now in the rural 
curriculum. i 

Many students of rural education, convinced that) 
much in it is wrong, are doubtful about where to place 
the blame. Most often the inclination is to place itl| 
upon the teacher. The question is often asked whether, | 
after all, it makes so much difference what is taught 
so long as it is well taught. No such question could 
be entertained seriously, except in the misty dialectiel 
of pedagogics. Men do not gather grapes from thortite 
or ‘figs Hom thistles.. We do not) teach a ‘child tof 
walk by giving him practice in standing on his head.| 
Only educators attempt such absurdities. Unquestion- 
ably the fault is not with the teacher. None but af 


‘il 





































superman or superwoman could teach the subjects re- 
quired in our rural schools with any close relation 
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to the needs of the pupils and the community. The: 

A 
the needs of rural communities, and wherein it does) 
meet them, it is by the purest accident. 


fault is in the system. It was not designed to meg 
William G. Roylance. 
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OUR SCHOOL PROBLEM. 


Democratic education is no longer on trial. We 
ow take for granted that it is the business of our 
chools, as well as of our political institutions, to 
ork for the greatest good of the greatest number. 
ot only should we open the doors wide to as many 
s possible, but we should give, so far as lies in our 
ower, an opportunity to study all the subjects that 
ill help our future citizens to live lives of wide 
sefulness. 

But increase in the number of those seeking a good 
ducation and in the variety of subjects taught has 
00 long been sought at the expense of thoroughness. 
e cast our sweep net wide, and every year we shall 
ast it wider; but we must be much more careful not 
O sweep into our high schools boys and girls who have 
ot thoroughly mastered the elements, and not to sweep 
into our colleges young men and young women whose 
place is still in the high school. In other words, our 
prevailing fault at present is a lamentable want of 
standards. 

To take a very obvious instance, our colleges are 
surfeited with matriculants who cannot spell and whose 
knowledge of grammar is anything but creditable. Still 
worse, the same condition obtains in the case of a 
pitifully large number of the students who are gradu- 
ated from these colleges. Mr. Bok, in a much discussed 
essay on the inadequacy of our college education, has 
pointed out errors made by recent graduates, errors that 
can be duplicated many times over by any instructor in 
rhetoric. And the most discouraging factor in the 
situation is that these errors are, almost without ex- 
ception, due to bad elementary training. Any high 
school which graduates students who make such mis- 
takes has little reason for pride, and ought to consider 
its diploma unworthy. We teachers must sooner or 
later, and the sooner the better, give up making ex- 
cuses and begin with earnest endeavor to raise our 
standards. 

Such a rise in standards, far from diminishing the 
number of those able to obtain higher education, would 
probably increase it. The chief reason why so many 
Freshmen fail to become Seniors is that they are 
pushed on-into courses for which they are inadequately 
prepared. There will, it is true, always be other rea- 
sons, such as poverty or dislike of academic work. 
But when a student once experiences the joy of in- 
tellectual attainment, of mastering a subject and find- 
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ing new worlds opening before him for conquest, he - is 
in nine cases out of ten so reluctant to leave school 
that he will do so only under the stress of circu 

stances. Moreover, even the weaker and more frivolous 
students are not fools, and will rise to the requirements 
if they know their diplomas depend on their doing 
SO. i 

















- Ai 

But the fault is not with the teachers alone. Our? 
school system often requires the teacher to accompli 
the impossible. When as many as six subjects—and | 
sometimes eight or nine—are taught by one teacher 
each day, the teaching must of necessity be superficial, | 
a matter of scraps and not of thorough grasp. We| 
have far too many frills. And we shall continue to 
have this “frills-without-the-shirt” education just so | 
long as we needlessly multiply subjects without real 
knowledge. a 


rete 


Furthermore, in many of our cities and towns— | 
notably in Salt Lake City—the teacher’s time is largely} 
squandered in making up reports of one kind and | 
another. Now the business of a teacher is to teach, | 
and not to write reports—beyond the few that are 
absolutely essential to a proper co-ordination of the 
work. But supervisors and _ superintendents easily 
acquire the report habit, binding the teachers with 
yards of red tape that belong, if they belong to any- 
body, to office-clerks. If our teachers are to keep 
alive and to grow, they must have some time for 
self-culture and must not be made drowsy by long 
hours and clerical labor. . 

We have good reasons to be proud of our public 
school teachers. They are loyal and conscientious, 
interested in their work and their students; and they 
are, on the whole, well educated. They are, moreover, 
eager to learn, as is abundantly evident in the ex-_ 
tension classes now conducted by many of our college 
instructors and attended chiefly by public school 
teachers. Every encouragement should be given them | 
to gain a better knowledge of the subjects they teach, ‘ 
and also to gain a wider knowledge of the subjects 
usually designated as cultural. t 

Perhaps too much stress is laid upon the formal 
study of pedagogy. As Professor Munsterberg says, 
we do not need much instruction in the science and 
history of education—a good teacher needs this about 
as little as David needed the armor of Saul. A most 
striking evidence of this is the amusing fact that pro- 
fessors of pedagogy are proverbially poor teachers. - 
Might it not be well to lessen the purely pedagogical | 
requirements now in force in many of our cities, and 
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quire instead a wider and more thorough knowledge 
the actual material of education? The best teachers 
e those who know their subjects thoroughly, and so 
e able to impart the enthusiasm born of knowledge. 

Our schools exist chiefly, we still fondly believe, 
r scholarship. Yet “blue Monday” is a crying com- 
aint in our Utah schools. The rapid increase in 
usements of all sorts, most of them good in them- 
‘Ives, has tended to distract the student from his work, 
d even to make him feel that his schooling is a 
cessary evil and not a pleasure. Even our school 
emivities’ have encroached. Athletics. and ‘social 
nections, excellent as they are in moderation, too 
ten usurp the place in the youthful mind that belongs 
study. : 
- When we curb our present tendency to scatter 
stead of to concentrate the energies of both teachers 
d students, and when we refuse, in all kindness, to 
ss students who are not yet ready for more ad- 
nced work, our Utah schools will be vastly better 
d there will be less truth in the unconscious thrust 
the Salt Lake youngster who- lately wrote, “Chaos 
what the University is made of.” 

be a 
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GOD AND THE WORKER. 


The large bulk of the working men of the country 
are out of touch with organized Christianity. The fac 
is generally admitted, and in spite of the many effort 
to change this condition that have been made and ar 
being made now, the divorce between the workers and 
the Church still continues. 

No one who believes in Christianity will listen f 
the idea that it has played out and is inadequate {0 
imeet modern needs. A religion that has proved its 
value in the lives of men for nineteen hundred years} 
through the great changes that have taken place 
government, industry, and life, must still have a vi 
message for the men of today. Those men have t 
same fundamental human nature that their ancest 
had—and that is where religion has its seat—irresp 
tive of the changes in society and industrial metho 
Yet the Church seems unable to convince them t 
it has anything to offer of value in the upbuilding 
their lives. 

The conclusion that one would naturally come te 
under the circumstances is that the Church is not pre 
senting its Christianity in forms that fit the lives oF 
the workers. Apparently the Church has ignored th 
industrial revolution which has taken place during th ¢ 
last century. Where work used to be done by crafts 5 
men, each man an individual manufacturer in a sma 
way, Owning his own tools, and getting a reward] 


Rij 


according to his ability and energy, today productiow 


is carried on in mills, factories and mines, where eacl 
man has but a small task in the great process ce 
production, has no ownership in the tools, no interes] 
in the finished product, and receives wages, the con 


| 
tinuity of which are dependent, not on his ability anf] 


energy, but on the Masses policy employed by ti 
management. & | 

A man’s environment molds his habit of though} 
but the Church has not taken note of this change» il 
environment and thinking. The Church speaks of Go Go 
as the Creator, the First Cause, the Great Artificer- 
terms that would appeal to the old handicraftsman whi 
designed and made his shoe or chair or piece of iro 
work, but which pass by the modern workman Tilly 
is a small cog in the machine of production, seeing 1 nf 
beginning or end of the articles made. The work 
has no more interest in that kind of God than he 1 
in the absentee stockholder who “controls” the facton} 


in which he works. Neither of them touches his Iliff} 
it 


a 


| 
| 
| 
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The Church talks of the reward for services as 
ndamental in religion; but in industry the rewards 
e only to the great organizers—for the man there is 
ally wages. In the kingdom of God if a man gives 
s best he gets the great reward, even if his best is — 
t equal to the other man’s best, as in the parable 
the laborers in the vineyard; but in the kingdom 
} work, the man of poor ability gets only a starvation 
age even though he gives his best. The Church’s 
jctrine does not fit his life. 


The Church preaches of the future life and what 
aits us there, but the modern workman has _ his 
most insuperable problems in the present that often 
mand that his wife and children must work too 
morder that they may even live, and. his ears are 
jjafened to that message by the clash of the struggle in 
ich he is engaged. 

The Church preaches of the soul, of the develop- 
ent of personality; but the soul can only exist on 
e basis of the body, and the demands of the body 
je all that modern industry provides for. Wages, 
jeoretically, are figured on the basis of providing for 
e bare subsistence and the reproduction of the race, 
bt for the development of personality. 
| The Church, too, still talks in the language of 
Founder, repeating the parables of the sower, the 
usbandmen, the wheat and the tares, ignoring the fact 
at its desired hearers are no longer the .out-of-doors 
en of Palestine, but the slum-dwelling workers in 
His’ and factories, whose lives are foreign to the 
ctures presented. 

It is because of the failure of the Church to adopt 
S message of vital religion to the changed aspect of 
e lives of the workers, that it has become possible 
MayErotessor Vebleu. to say: “In the nature of the 
se the cultural growth dominated by the machine in- 
stry is of a skeptical, matter-of-fact complexion, ma- 
srialistic, immoral, unpatriotic, undevout.” It is, but 
need not be. Entirely aside from the question 
rhether a complete change in the industrial system 
Would not give to all a better chance for religious 
evelopment, it ought to be possible for the Church 
D put its message in terms of things as they are, and 
hus pave the way for things as they ought to be. 
The characteristic of modern science is its ten- 
jency to focus attention on the relations of phenomena. 
jt is not concerned with prime causes or ultimate re- 
ults, but the processes of nature. In the same way 
he modern workman is concerned intimately with the 
rocess of manufacture. He is living, working, think- 
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ing in the midst of that process, and it is necessary to 
preach God to him in those terms if he is to listen 
The Church has preached God as at the beginning a 
end of life, and it is time now to emphasize His posit 
“in the middle. Instead of the deus ex machina of the 
older theology, we must preach the God in the machine 
The study of evolution has been used to show that 
there must be a God back of such orderly develop 
ment. It is now time to show that the process ¢ 
evolution is God in action. Instead of preaching tha 
God created the world we must show that God is nov 
making the mountains and carving out valleys. ’ 
place of preaching that God made man, it must bef 


im 


that God is making modern society; in short, tha 





there jis God. lnerien then,))a) man 1s working i | 
Nature’s fields | or among the wheels of the iactog 


in His great laboratory. It is the active, working Go 
that needs to be preached. i 


The ‘Church needs, too, to interpret the soul in} 
terms of character and show how every act and choie 
of a man builds or bears down his character. God 

: - a 
does not damn or save a man but as he does it him} 
self by working against or with God’s laws. Lyin 
cheating and other breaches of the moral law inevitabl 
dwarf and narrow character and make one less a man. 
And in the fierce pressure of the economic struggle 
character is needed as never before. It is useless to 
tell the working man that being is greater than doin 
The distinction is all right for those academically in 
clined, but for the worker engulfed in industry, it is 
only in action that he can be or become anything) 
He has to make his soul. ; 





In regard to the life beyond, the time has e | 
by for the Church to threaten or entice a man with its 
prospect; what is needed is to tell men straight out 
that this life that they are living goes on into the 
future, whether they like it or not; that each day it | 
work and recreation they are building their individu 
characters that will remain when the body has crepes | 
away—the future life has already begun. | 

To sum the matter up, the Christian Church musth 
do as Christ did with the men of his time. He spoke 
in terms of their own lives, and the Church must de 
that today with the workers. He must explain God 
in terms of industry and action, and the future life ane 


the soul in terms of present day existence. The spiritual 
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eeds of men are just as great as ever and the power 
vital religion has not waned; but the key must 
e fitted into the lock before the door will be opened 
the richer life of the future. 

Paul Jones. 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL JUSTICE. 


, A resolution passed by the General Convention of 
ne Protestant Episcopal Church, in New York City, 
ctober, 1913. 



























“Whereas, The moral and spiritual welfare of the 
eople demands that the highest possible standard of 
Wing should everywhere be maintained, and that all 
Dnduct of industry should emphasize the search for 
lich higher and more humane forms and organization 
k will genuinely elicit the personal initiative and self- 
pspect of the workman, and give him a definite per- 
pnal stake in the system of production to which his 
He is given; and 
} “Whereas, The most disproportionate inequality 
nd glaring injustice, as well as misunderstanding, 
rejudice and mutual hatred, as between employer and 
ployee, are widespread in our social and industrial 
tee today; therefore be it 

“Resolved, the House of Bishops concurring: That 
e, the members of the General Convention of the 
'rrotestant Episcopal Church, do hereby affirm that 
ne Church stands for the ideal of social justice, and 
nat it demands the achievement of a social order in 
vyhich there shall be a more equitable distribution of 
yvealth; in which the social cause of poverty and the 
‘ross human waste of the present order shall be elimi- 
lated; and in which every worker shall have a just 
eturn for that which he produces, a free opportunity 
or self-development, and a fair share in all the gains 
ff progress. And since such a social order can only 
ye achieved progressively by the efforts of men and 
vomen, who, in the spirit of: Christ, put the common 
elfare above private gain, the Church calls upon every 
oOmmunicant, clerical and lay, seriously to take part 
nd to study the complex conditions under which we are 
alled upon to live, and so to act that the present 
rejudice, hate and injustice may be supplanted by 
mutual understanding, sympathy and just dealings, and 
he ideal of thorough-going democracy ban be finally 
ealized in our land.” 
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DESERTION AND NON-SUPPORT IN UTAH. © 


The Law. By the laws of Utah the wife has, under 
the Civil Code, two courses of action for failure to} 
support. If the husband has wilfully neglected to pro- 
vide her with the common necessaries of life, she may, 
if she has been a bona fide resident of the county in 
which the action is brought for more than one year 
next ‘prior to the commencement of the action, bring) 
action for divorce. Or she may ‘bring an) action for 
separate maintenance. Each of these methods of pro, 
cedure makes provision for alimony, distribution of 
property and custody of the children. 


In considering this problem, we must remembe 
that desertion does not necessarily imply failure te 
support, nor does failure to support imply desertion 
In the great majority of cases desertion rather result 
in non-support, but a deserting husband may, from : 
distance, continue to support his family as conscien: 
tiously as a worthless stay-at-home may refuse to lend 
his aid. From the standpoint of this article the latten 
is the more culpable, since, aside from ceasing to be 
an aid, he becomes a burden to the family. I ami 
discussing only the matter of compelling the wilful non 
supporting husband to do his duty. ‘ 

Again, the problem will be considered mainly inh 
the light of the law and facts as they exist in Utahy 
and in so doing our deductions will be based on data| 
secured in and pertaining to Salt Lake county, whict 
deductions, with local adaptions, will apply elsewii | 
throughout the State. { 


Desertion is not only a civil offense, but a criminag 
offense also. Under the Penal Code desertion or non} 
support of a wife and children when they are in destitute} 
or necessitous circumstances is an indictable misdemean | 
or, with a maximum fine of $500, and with an alternatiig) 
or additional penalty of six months in the county jaifj 
at hard labor. The Court may, at its discretion, put the 
defendant on probation for a year, on his own recog# 
nizance, with or without security, directing him to pa! h 
a certain weekly sum into the County Treasury. Any 
fines, or any of these weekly payments may, by ordey 
of court, be applied in whole or in part to the suppor 
of the dependents. There is also a provision whic 
allows the County Commissioners to make use of hell 
labor of any prisoner under the direction of the Sherififf 
or Road Commissioner, the County Commissioners td 
reserve $1.00 a day for each day of actual labor perip 
formed by each of the prisoners. This payment is to bé | 
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issed to the credit of the dependents. But I am in- 
med by one of the County Commissioners that the 
mber of men committed under the act is so small as 
ijmake the cost of taking advantage of the provision 
pphibitive. The County Attorney’s office informed me 
t often, upon arrest, the offender promised to care 
ij the dependents and that on such promises prose- 
€tion was held in abeyance. After a reasonable time 
elapsed without further complaint against the 
ender the action was dismissed, being in the meantime 
| d as a club to compel fulfillment of the promise. 
| Besides the Criminal and Civil Divisions, the Juve- 
fe Court can take cognizance of those cases in which 
pre has been a parental neglect of children under the 
m0! fourteen, if a boy, or sixteen, if a girl. The 
tute does not provide for any compensation to the 
pendents, but allows the Juvenile Court to “administer 
ch penalty or punishment as may be prescribed for 
Isdemeanors.” This does not take the support of 
k wife into consideration, although she may benefit 
Mirectly by the compulsory assistance exacted from 
father of the children. In this particular the 
enile Court law is not adequate. 


Weaknesses. In the County Attorney’s office in 
Wt Lake City 144 complaints for neglect of family 
pre filed between May 20, 1911 (the day the present 
W) went into effect), and July 15, 1913. Sixty-seven 
ses were dismissed without preliminary or final trial; 
re of the defendants were found not guilty and dis- 
arged; seven were sentenced to jail for terms ranging 
pm three to six months, and four were sentenced to 
kK months in jail, but the sentence suspended upon 
omise to support; 38 cases are still pending. 

Out of 24 cases in which the defendant was bound 
er to the District Court for trial, the office docket 
the District Attorney shows 14 dismissed without 
ial. In practically all these cases, as in the cases dis- 
issed in the County Attorney’s office, a reconciliation 
nd been effected, or the defendant had promised to pay 
priodically a sum for the support of his family. In 
any cases the defendants themselves reported volun- 
krily to the District Attorney’s office from time to 
}me while the case was held in abeyance. In the 
Jajority of cases, however (and the same is true of 
jose reported by the County Attorney), it was never 
farned whether the promise to support had been kept. 
1 is impossible for the County Attorney’s office to 
eep track of the defendants and see that they do their 
ty. In many instances, moreover, nothing more may 
le heard of the case because of the diffidence or dis- 
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couragement of the. original complaining witness. 

this effort on the part of the staff of the County 
torney’s office to effect a reconciliation and coerce s 
port, besides being commendable,. has significance 
another direction. It means that the Prosecutor’s of. 
iS acting unofficially and in a very incomplete fash 
as a Court of Domestic Relations. 


An interview with Mr. A. R. Barnes, Attorn 
General of the State of Utah, revealed the fact th 
under present conditions he is not fully favorable to 
tradition in the cases of deserters, his objection b 
that the machinery as it now exists is not fully adeq 
to produce the desired result of compelling supp 
Between $100 and $200 is spent in each case of 
tradition, and naturally if proper results are not 0 
tained this seems in part a waste of money. Of co 
it is well not to become too concentrated on the doll 
mark in viewing proposals such as we have under co 
sideration, but rather consider the salutary effects 
prospective deserters. Nevertheless, where matters ca 
be improved so as to show a clear fiscal gain it wou 
be the part of foolishness not to attempt such 
provement. 

Another unsatisfactory feature in the procedur 
the delay in securing a trial. Ifthe preliminary hea 
does not resultina discharge, it usually takes betwe 
three and four months to reach a hearing in the Dis 
Court, and it may take six months or more; during 
time the defendant is usually out on bail. Knowle 
on the part of the defendant that bail will mean onl il 
brief respite and that the course of the law will@ 
sure and swift would aid powerfully in coercing ¢€ al 
the, initiated ‘offender'into) ‘doimg his) duty.) ie thi 
respect the Juvenile Court has shown the greatest « efi 
ficiency in disposing of those cases where negiogyy Ol 
children enters. The four cases of dependency of chill 
dren brought before the Juvenile Court during the 
months of April, May and June, of the year 1913, we i 
disposed of on the same day that the complaint wail 
filed, or the next day thereafter, and the offende it 
each case sentenced to six months, unless proper assu 
ances were given for the future support of his children 


Remedies. The best solution of all the difficultie} 
encountered in the criminal procedure is the establish 
ment of a Court of Domestic Relations, whose admi is} 
trative and executive arm, in the form of a probatiow} 
officer, may reach out and continually constrain th 
delinquent to the path of his obligations. New York 
Buffalo and Chicago have special tribunals which handll 


cases of family disruption. The work of family reger 


| 
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\tion requires special machinery. Every case of deser- 
m or non-support has an atmosphere of circumstances 
idiferentiating it in degree of culpability from every 
her case. The work is mainly constructive and bears 
‘atlose relationship to the work of the Juvenile Court, 
which any Court of Domestic Relations should be a 
y close kin. It should, if possible, be lodged in the 
e judge. 






























The Juvenile Court, were it given all the powers of 
ourt of Domestic Relations, would be able to accom- 
jsh the same results. For convenience and for the 
tter information of those who would need to resort 
jsuch courts for assistance, it would be well to create 
barate courts, but it is all important for economy’s 
Ke that the same judge who sits on the Juvenile 
Mjurt should preside over the Court of Domestic 
tlations, and that the same officer investigating the 
limily for one purpose be empowered to report upon all 
: Pt. of the problem existing in that family. In this 
by provision would be made allowing hearings in- 
ilving the welfare of children to be combined, if found 
| Pedient, with hearings of all complaints against the 
Wilinquent fathers. In fact, in the very nature of 
ings, a tribunal with protective and corrective juris- 
ktion over one branch of the family must, for the 
implete and fair adjustment of matters, have power to 
impel obedience to legal duties on the part of other 
lembers of the family. And in fairness to the family 
id in furtherance of the most economic and effica- 
bus administration of the executive branch of the 
Jurt, the same probation officers, familiar with all 
ipects of the family history, should be assigned to 
Hlow up all the orders of the court respecting that 
mily. 

Some means should be found of putting into effect 
e provision of the law providing that a convicted 
isoner may be put to work under the direction of the 
heriff or Road Commissioner. The method which at 
nce suggests itself is to make available the labor of 
larger number of county prisoners for outside work. 
here is no reason why those committed for crimes 
ther than desertion should not be made to support their 
hmilies by working for the county. In many cases the 
urden of supporting their dependents is cast on the 
ounty anyway. If all the male prisoners committed 
pr a term of a week or more in the county jail, regard- 
ass of the nature of their crimes, were made to do labor 
n the county, the money to go towards the support 
f their families, it would aid in solving the problem. 
The city of New York not long ago purchased a 
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farm of 1,300 acres for the sole purpose of ‘sensi 
dealing with its confirmed inebriates. We are 1 
therefore, without precedent when we suggest ; 
leasing or ownership by the county of a farm ; 
which it may work all the able-bodied prisoners « 
fined in the jail on sentences, say, of one week or m« 
This would, during the greater part of the year, furn 
facilities for working the prisoners. On this farm co 
be made to labor the inebriates and incorrigible va; 
bonds of the county. Especially important is the nee 
sity of making those work the very gravamen of w 
offense is failure to support their families. How fut 
it seems to take the neglectors of families, deprive th 
of their status as freemen and place them in a positi 
where they can not earn support even if they desire 
do so. No reform along this line is complete whi 
does not provide machinery for compelling these 
linquents to earn not only their own support but 1 t 
support of their families. Work on the farm is St 
ceptible of methods of discipline in accord with the t be 
and most modern ideas of prison correction. J 
To recapitulate briefly: The Juvenile Court, or 
Court of Domestic Relations presided over by the sat 
judge, should have sole jurisdiction of all the facto 
which contribute to family desertion. Besides q 
judicial functions exercised by this court, its executt 
functions should be exerted through efficient probati 
officers whose duty it would be to make a close PE 
liminary investigation, to see that the orders of © 
court are properly executed, and to report period/ell 
upon those cases in their charge. q 
The law should be changed so as to make the cor 
pensation to the dependents mandatory on the Coun 
Commissioners, and perhaps the use of the prisonet 
labor mandatory. In this connection facilities shou 
be provided whereby the county could readily use the 
labor without financial loss. Perhaps the law show 
also be amended to compel fathers of ilegitimg 
children in proven cases to support those children pa 
tially or to the same extent as children born in lawl } 
wedlock. q 
The Court of Domestic Relations, or the Juveni 
Court, with the same jurisdiction as the former, shoul 
have power to effect reconciliations in families and t 
perform all acts necessary in connection with the lege 
adoption of children—a jurisdiction now exercised | 
the District Courts of the State. : 















J. H. Wolfe. 
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THINGS THAT COUNT. 


Some time ago we visited the State penitentiary 
listened to a concert by the prison band. Before 
ng we thought, after leaving we felt and knew what 
endid work Prof. L. P. Christenson was doing among 
pse men set apart from society. Our sympathy with 
p work now comes through experience rather than 
ough imagination. Music contains rare powers of 
fraternization. If we felt any constraint in the at- 
sphere upon first entering this chapel, solidly seated 
h unfortunate men, it was forgotten after their 
rorous applause in appreciation of the first selection, 
lly Robbers’ Overture, by Suppe; and to use a bit of 
Pot, the band “got away with it” just as they “got 
ray with” the Pilgrims’ Chorus from Lombardi, 
histling Johnny, selection from Carmen and others 
like standing. 

There is nothing showy about leading a prison 
nd or choir—but how it counts! In the pervading 
irit of camaraderie we forgot the significance of those 
imber tags sewed on the back of each man’s coat, 
d from the spontaneous applause, in which all were 
ipelled to join, arose the message, “Remember, these 
en are your brothers, and you are your brothers’ 
eper.” 

Miss Larsen arose to sing a solo. Her bonhomie 
d sympathetic rendition notably impressed us. The 
rect upon her auditors was a revelation. If Miss Lar- 
mn ever receives more spontaneous and genuine ap- 
ause, it will be a wonderful occasion. It is interesting 
note that the accompaniment to her first solo was 
ranged by a band member. Subsequent accompani- 
ents were played by Prof. Squire Coop on the organ, 
itil the insistence of the audience threatened to ex- 
aust her repertoire. We are glad to mention these 
ames just as we would like to accord a modest men- 
ion of the other four outsiders who so graciously took 
SS prominent parts, were we not fearful of infringing 
pO much on newspaper prerogative. 
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The moral involved in this little account is on 
higher charity. Christ evidently considered visita’ 
and sympathetic work in the prisons one of the hig: 
indications of spiritual worth. Brief hours like t 
enjoyed by the men confined sustain hope and sq 
the hard and bitter thoughts which may many ti 
come to them. Moreover, it is distinctly stimula 
to discover here and there someone, among an all) 
indifferent humanity, quietly and assiduously inter, 
ing him or herself in the welfare of less fortunate ny 
To record it is a pleasure, perhaps a duty. 
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THE CHARITIES ENDORSEMENT COMMITT? 


A little over a year ago the Commercial Ciabi 
Salt Lake City appointed from among its memberif 
Charities Endorsement Committee, consisting of E. 
Wedgwood, J. F. Harding and Frederick. Steigmg 
The labors of that committee have found fruition 1 
plan which seeks thoroughly to investigate chal 
organizations and projects, reviewing their recor 


auditing their books and scrutinizing their work 
purposes. Any organization, regardless of the nature 
its charity, provided it is engaged in charitable wo 
receiving the approval of this committee, after exai 
ination 1s made, is furnished with a subscription blan 
endorsed with the signatures of the committeemf 
This blank, on its face, states the name of the a 
organization to which issued, the amount of budget }] 
which such charitiy is authorized to solicit and its « 
jects. The charity body signs a covenant with referer ql 
to the subscription blank; the name of the propa 
authorized soliciting agents are required to appear 
the blank and the signatures of all the donors, with fy 
amounts of their contributions, must be written in if | 

In January all the business men in the city will | 
requested to sign a contract in which each sign 
covenants with every other signer and the Chariti 
Endorsement Committee that he will give no aid 
any charity, charitable organization or project whit 
does not present to him, when soliciting, an offica 
subscription blank properly authenticated. The agre 
ment further provides that nothing therein contains] 
shall bind any signer to contribute to any charity ati 
exempts the signer from refraining from giving to art 
church, lodge or other organization for its purpost 
other than charity effort, or for charity effort or pri 
ject when the signer giving or a member of his. fami, 


is affiliated with such church, lodge or other orgas 
ization, | 
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interstices between 





to reveal the 


findividual and family rehabilitation as distinguished 
bm mere sedative treatment. 

The critical comment on this plan is plain. It has 
itmendous possibilities for harm, as well as for good. 
justly or tyrannically used it might mean the elimina- 
bn of worthy projects, and the consequent diminution 
§j the field of helpfulness. On the other hand, it crys- 
illizes the conception of social rather than individual 
Iving; effectively brings home to the man of property 
fd business his duty to aid in the work of recon- 
Wruction among the community’s poor, and assures the 
Mbnor of more efficient management and distribution. 
flany have scoffed at the idea of organized charity on 
fe ground that charity springs from sympathy and 
hat any attempt to organize the acts and deeds which 
fecessarily flow from such spontaneous impulses is 
Ndiculous and harmful. Aside from the complete 
Moundness of this view the schemes and perversities of 





Jouring the Mra eticert Penden of the generously 
inclined. Moreover, this committee is not concerned 
With the application or distribution of alms, but only 
Wn denoting to the busy donor almoners worthy and 
Fapable of distributing his charity. Everything will 
Klepend on the fairness, independence and judiciousness 
fof the committeemen. We believe the men above men- 
it tioned possess the required qualifications. 


SPECULATIVE. 


Rumor is rife that the new line-up of the City 
}Commission will result in the official decapitation of 
}Chief Grant with the view of removing the “lid”’ We 
have had our differences with Chief Grant, as most of 
our readers know, for we did not believe that his narrow 
policies went to the heart of the evils he was trying to 
allay. We think his application of Christian Science 
tenets to the body social, that is, the persistent denial 
of the existence of vicious conditions, where they were 
more or less apparent, was unwise. But somehow there 

lurks within us the belief that he strove to do his duty 
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according to his own lights; that he is, above the ay | 
age, free from sinister influences, although perhaps: Hf 
from favor-seeking business interests; that he made i 
sistent efforts to cut down crime and dispel the a | i 
festers of the social body, even if he failed to grasp |r 
importance of attacking the causes of these malign) 
growths. This is a great deal. One might not go. i 
and fare worse. Whatever befalls, the organi 
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represented by this journal will not be found toot 
less. We will watch developments with interest, [PF 
ways remembering our purposes and our duty. 


| 
| 
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BOY WELFARE WORK. | ‘| 
| 
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tions of the world are for the purpose of doing wi 
that ought to be unnecessary, and boys’ club Wok 
is no exception. It is largely because the parents cann 
or do not meet their full responsibility in training the 
boys that boys’ clubs under adult leaders have cor 
into being to help mould aright boy character. Thet 
is, however, an additional reason for. their existen! 
in the fact that every boy needs the social training a 
discipline that comes from association with a grot 


; at | 
of boys—something which he could never get qd] 


| | 
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Most of the voluntary organizations and asso 
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| 
home. Most boys crave that association and will eH 
it in the unrestrained gang unless a properly organize, 
boys’ club furnishes it. : ; | 


] 


Work with boys has received a new stimulus | 
Utah since the formation of the Associated Boys’ Club 
of the state in 1911. New clubs have been started, ol 
ones strengthened and several conventions of thi} 
boys have been held. | | 

A gathering of the leaders in boys’ club worl 
was held in Ogden, November 11th and 12th, to diss 
cuss various phases of the work. Some interesting factil 
in regard to the nature and extent of the clubs off 
the state were brought out. | 

More than twenty such clubs were reported, mos# 
of them connected with some church. The most popuy 
lar form of organization is that of the Knights olf 
_ King Arthur, in which the boys go through the degrees} 
of page, esquire and knight, taking the ideals of the 
old chivalry. It is a national organization with} 
“Castles” in all parts of the country. Some clubs appear 
as Boy Scout Troops, in which the similar ideals emit} 
bodied in the Scout Law are combined with practice} 
in useful outdoor craft. There are other individual 
clubs of various kinds such as those conducted by the} 
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Salt Lake Free Kindergarten and Neighborhood House || 
Association. j 


Hi 
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One of the most interesting reported clubs was the 
sboys’ Club of Salt Lake, organized under the direc- 
of the Chief of Police. It has been the means of giving 
newsboys a new sense of responsibility and a 
ater self-respect. 

A new departure in club work is that which is 
ng handled by the State Agricultural College and 
Government co-operating, to interest the boys and 
Is of the state in the common every-day things of 
‘The boys are organized into a club, usually in 
nection with their school; and each one promises to 
se a half-acre of some standard crop, doing the 
rk himself and keeping a record of the work done. 
ter the crop is harvested prizes are awarded to those 
king the best showing. The prize winners compete 
ainst others in their own county, and the county 
mners compete together at the State Fair. The girls 
ilarly compete in bread-making, sewing, growing 
wers, and canning fruits and vegetables. Already 
ore than 16,000 boys and girls in the state are 
rolled in such clubs. 

In addition to the above clubs, a report was given 

Mr. Oscar A. Kirkham of the work that is being 
ne in organizing the younger boys of the Mutual 
mprovement Associations of the Latter-day Saints 
hurch into scout troops. Over a year ago scout work was 
troduced into the Mutuals, and last spring that work 
as affiliated with the national organization of the 
toy Scouts of America. Now the effort is being made - 
bring the scout work up to the national standard. 

Excellent work is being done by all these clubs 
taking boys in natural groups and, through the med- 
m of activities they enjoy giving them sound ideals 
ind strong character. 

Those who were gathered at Ogden for conference 
ook the initial steps in forming an organization to 
inite all those interested in work with boys. The 
Utah Boy Welfare Association was formed, and an 
effort will shortly be made to enlist in it a strong 
membership. The new Association expects, among 
other things, to work for more adequate sex instruction 


or boys. 
SPAT ON ES: 
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THERE IS NO “CRIMINAL TYPE.” 
Charles G. Plummer, B. S., B. L., M. D. 


Thirty years before Cesare Lombroso was bor 
Napoleon said, “The criminal class? Ah, yes, I Mey 
my battles with the criminal class!’ 

And for the past forty years some civilized countri} 
have directed the control of their convicts somewhl 
after the teachings of this same Cesare Lombrosj 
Why? Because ‘this Italian physician, author an 






























structed ie ate type’ among men; and «| 
present day knows it as the Lombrosian ene or to 
trine. i 
In some countries Cesare Lombroso is called “th 
Father of Criminal Anthropology,” as well as the four; 
der of the Positive School that pretends to place crimi 
ology among the positive sciences. 

In the main, Lombroso emphatically declared tha 
the criminal was a type of human being wholly differs 
ent from the law-abiding citizen; that he was an abi 
normal individual with charsereumne! peculiar to hi 
class. He painted his “criminal type” in a deep-dyetl 
villainous red! 

His first observation was to the effect that th 
convict was shorter in stature and lighter in weigh 
than his unconvicted brother. That an anomalous oi 
misshapen head surmounted the stooping shoulders, ane 
was usually covered by a thatch of thick, dark ha 
A face that betrayed the suspicions it harbored, anc 
from which furtive, hunted eyes looked out upon an 
unsympathetic world. The anomalous head was usualk 
set low upon the stooping shoulders and was dome 
shaped, keel-shaped or flattened; and the face was de 
pressed or bulging forwards like the visage of the rodent. 
The thick protruding lips and projecting mouth, with re 
ceding chin and sloping brow, delineated one that wa 
not an element of special attractiveness in the social 
fabric of the day. He also claimed that criminal 
were more subject to diseases of all kinds and tha 
they had a lesser muscular development, with longer 
arms and shorter legs than the law-abiding citizen. — 

In reality Lombroso depicted two entirely different 
types of physiognomies: -one, a cringing, timid suppli- 
ant; the other, repulsive with boldness, brutality, 
ocity and shamelessness. Finally, he concluded, 
cause of the supposititious belief in the intimate 
lationship of the physical and mental in man, that 
moral condition of his “criminal type” was similar to 
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ntal state of the insane and he should not be held 
ponsible for his acts. 

There is one leavening feature, however, in the 
mbrosian theory, and that is, that it is comparatively 
e for a bald person or one with red hair to be found 
this classification. What a great relief this must 
to many people! 

While a great many criminologists have allied 
emselves with Lombroso and have accepted his teach- 
gs with little or no reservation, of late years there 
s been some revulsion of feeling against this theory, 
d many appear not to be satisfied entirely with the 
rrectness of his observations. And still none of these 
en have done much scientific work in order to 
fute what are termed Lombroso’s vain imaginings. 


But now comes one who never believed in the 
ombrosian doctrine, Dr. Charles Goring, Deputy Medi- 
mecoiticer of H. M. Prison, London, who calls this 
riminal type’ an “anthropological monster,” “the 
perstition of criminology!” 

A body of eminent scientists has worked with and 
nder the direction of Dr. Goring for more than ten 
ears and the English Government recently issued its 
eport under the title of “The English Convict.” 


Imagine the infinite care and patience of these 
en who made exhaustive measurements and mental 
xaminations of three thousand English convicts dur- 
Ing the ten years these investigations were being carried 
mt. Each one of the three thousand. convicts made 
some ninety-six statements concerning his physical and 

ental life. Not only was the individual history of these 
‘onvicts gone over meticulously, but the most intimate 
details of their ancestry were unearthed and examined; 
in the end making the most elaborate, comprehensive 
and intelligent statistical report ever made on this 
subject. 

Dr. Goring and his committee did not arrive at their 
conclusions from the examinations of these convicts 
alone; but they took one thousand of them at random 
and contrasted their cephalic measurements with identi- 
cal cephalic measurements from one thousand Cam- 
bridge under-graduates. For Lombroso’s “criminal 
type” is particularly constructed upon head measure- 
ments as its distinguishing feature. Strange to relate 
they found little variability, the difference being only 
of the slightest significance. For instance, there was 
but one millimeter difference in the mean head length 
between convicts and university men or professors. 
In the mean head-breadth there was a scant three- 
millimeter variance between the same individuals under 


we 
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consideration. The mean head index of Oxford students 
and professors is almost identical with that of convicts: 

Havelock Ellis, the English writer on psychology, 
who is a follower of Lombroso, published a series. of 
outline profiles of convicts, from drawings made by 
some one who evidently believed in a “criminal type,” 
that were purely imaginative, but they illustrated the} 
popular idea of the criminal physiognomy. 


To prove the fallacy of this table of Havelock a 
and to put before the world his own idea of the corneal 
convict outline profile, Dr. Goring published. in’ his# 
report a contrasting table of thirty outline profiles of} 
actual pictures of convicts in English prisons. Then 
he made a composite photograph of each set andi 
compared the two, much to the discredit of the Ellis 4 
outlines. The Ellis composite profile shows the thin, | 
narrow-faced individual with close-set, shifty eyes: and 
the instinctive association of weakness that accom- 
panies low foreheads and receding chins. 





i} 








| 
Dr. Goring’s picture shows the head and shoulders | 
of seemingly normal men in all walks of society. “And |f 
there was nothing discovered during the ten years of || 
labor to which this committee devoted itself, among | 
the convicts of English prisons to prove that the con- |] 
vict in any jail was anything but an ordinary human | 
being as normal as any law-abiding individual outside | 
ofits “walls. | . ZZ | 
From the immense amount of material that. has || 
been written on this subject by the disciples of Lom- | 
broso, all that has been saved of this stupendous blun- 
der, and all that may be called in any wise of value, 
is the observation that the convict class is different in | 
weight and height from those unconvicted. of. misde- 
meanors. In all occupational classes the convict is from 
one to two inches shorter than the unconvicted and || 


from three to seven and one-half pounds lighter in” 
weight. 


Dr. Goring explains this condition very logically 
along the lines of breeding followed in all classes .of 
animals. Physical inferiority is due to selection. AM 
man of deficient physical makeup or one whose organism — 
is not standardized, will be relegated to inferior position ) 
much more quickly than he who is wholly up to stand- 
ard in all requirements. This same man will, by the 
same law, select those who are in the same category f/ 
with himself, with whom to mate and rear his children. i 

Size and weight have much to do as determining — 
factors in the selection of many vocations; and because 

| 
| 


= 


the habitual transgressor of social laws has been grown 
for the precarious occupation he follows, and because 
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much of his labor is under the cover of darkness; and 
because labor, existence and life away from the sun- 
light of the open day is disastrous to human cell 
growth, it is no wonder that the convict is under size 
and under weight. 

In almost every particular the findings of Dr. 
Goring and his committee have upset all the theories 
upon which scientists and criminologists have been 
working for a good many years. His conclusion can be 
called nothing else than a high-power destroyer of the 
“criminal type” fetich. 


In no other investigations in criminology has any- 

one previously done so much work. No one has solved 
so many problems concerning the housing, treatment 
and physical status of the convict class, as has Dr. 
Goring. 
_ The claim of Lombroso that there were thirty-seven 
physical characteristics or “stigmata” that identified 
his “criminal type’ was overthrown by Dr. Goring 
when he made the careful measurements of each one 
of his three thousand convicts on these “stigmata” and 
found them absolutely without foundation in fact. 


The overwhelming weight of a scientifically con- 

structed table of statistics from an unlimited field, places 
Dr. Goring’s conclusions as almost the last word in 
criminology. Further, his tabulated findings tell us 
that “imprisonment on the whole has no apparent effect 
upon physique as measured by bodily weight, or upon 
mentality as measured by intelligence.” 
If in any penal institution a convict’s health be in- 
jured, or his mental equilibrium be disturbed so that 
he requires removal to a hospital or a mental institution 
for care and treatment, it is. the direct fault of the 
prison management. Lack of proper ventilation, poor 
sanitation and unhygienic work-rooms are the rule in 
most prisons and physical and mental health is thereby 
destroyed. 

Other schools of criminology have sprung up as 
off-shoots from the Lombrosian doctrine, have pursued 
their investigations along particular lines of develop- 
ment, and have sought to prove the cause of transgres- 
sion of social laws, but their conclusions have been 
proven to be nothing but fictions of the imagination. 

Among the causes given as inciters to misde- 
meanors, take environment for example, and of the ele- 
ments that go to make up this environment, take educa- 
tion, poverty and drink as three of the most important 
ones. 

Dr. Goring’s statistics prove that he who has the 
least education is the least often convicted. That “school 
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education influences in no degree the subsequent pena 
records of convicts; whether that education be gooK 
or bad, it is an indifferent factor in determining or prek 
venting criminal tendencies.” ‘Though poverty 1s often} 
said to be the cause of crime, in the final analysis it ig 
proven that the fairly well-to-do classes are convictec} 
of misdemeanors equally as often as the very poort} 

3ut length of imprisonment is greatly influenced there! 
by, for the poor man gets off much more easily than 
his brother who is in comfortable material circum 
stances. 





The drinking of alcohol is said to be the root of 
‘much evil. But strange to say in all of these invest 
gations statistics prove that of the offenses committed} 






| 
| 
| 
all 
by the inebriate only those of personal violence may} 
be attributed to it. So the latter is at the “headway 
the list as the most alcoholic; fraudulent offenders are# 
the least intemperate; while sexual offenders, incendi- 


aries, and thieves occupy intermediate positions.” 








Perhaps a few words of recent history may throw} 
some light on this subject, 1f Russia’s method of 
handling her problem of alcoholism, be considered for 
a moment. In the Czar’s dominions there are about 
five hundred millions of people, of whom but a small} 
percentage belongs to the literate class. } 


In 1896 Russia found she was the most besotted 
civilized nation. But Russia had witnessed prohibitive 
measures in sister nations and would have none of 
them. Wise, humane men at the head of Russia’ 
affairs, said “Let us teach our five hundred millions} 
of people not to want to get drunk!” And today, seven- 
teen years after the inauguration of the new way, she 
has no cause to worry over the drunkenness of her 
people. Prohibitive, restrictive or repressive legisla- 
tion did not do it—but getting close to the human side 
of her people and teaching them better, did it. | 


| 


If it be such an easy matter, as it would seem at 
this time, to eradicate nation-wide alcoholism, surely 
the same kindly, humane way might be tried to influ- 
ence men not to want to break laws. | 

And because Dr. Goring believed this to be the 
right way, in England and Wales during the past ten 
years the number of commitments to prisons and jails 
has been less than at any time since statistical records 
have been kept. It would be no more than natural to 
infer that the general moral tone of these states had 
improved in a like proportion. For it is true that the 
morality of a community is judged by the number of — 
its population that is committed to jail or prison. | 
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Again, offenders are dealt with differently nowa- 
ys, because of this newer and better view of the 
mands of legislation, and the wider influence of 
ternative penalties. 












Let us again quote Napoleon. He was asked by 
me person high in authority how he won his battles, 
d he said, “I win my battles with my marshals.” 
he same questioner inquired as to where he got his 
arshals, and Napoleon replied, “I make them out of 
ud.” 

That answer is the keystone of penology. Trust, 
onfidence and responsibility made great men of ob- 
cure individuals in Napoleon’s armies long before 
ither Lombroso or his theories were known. 


A few other men have written their names in life’s 
ook on the human side of this problem. They have 
ade their pleas for a consistent restraint. And it 
eems there has never been a time when the restraint 
f certain individuals was not a necessity. Restraint was 
xercised in a great variety of ways by a great variety 
f people, according to their viewpoint. 

Personal supervision, either by private guardian 
or by the juvenile court, is the first requirement for the 
prevention of waywardness. Supervision takes away 
freedom. Any hindrance to a man’s freedom inflicts 
punishment. And punishment is the penalty for the 
transgression of law. And it is not a very far cry 
from supervision under parole to the “third degree;”’ 
to the shooting at sunrise; to the hangman’s noose, 
or to the electric chair. 


_ Besides Dr. Goring in England there is one man 
in America who has gone one step farther in the 
expression of his beliefs on the subject of the convict 
than any other in this country, at least, and that is 
Fremont Older, managing editor of the San Francisco 
“Bulletin.” Mr. Older was the most venomous prose- 
cutor of graft and crookedness in San Francisco during 
the trial of Abe Ruef and others not many years ago. 
Since that time there has come into Mr. Older’s life a 
new conception of the wrong-doer’s status. In his 
treatment of others than Ruef he tells the story himself 
in better words than can be used by another. Mr. 
Older’s letter in part follows: 


«  , IT have asked for mercy for Ruef because 
I felt that I, above all others,had done most to bring about 
his downfall. . . . I attacked him bitterly with all 


the invective that I could personally command and all 
that I could hire. I cartooned him in stripes; I de- 
scribed him on his way to San Quentin; told how I 
thought he would act en route, and what his manner 


\ 
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would be when he was locked up in a cell. I 
vindictive, unscrupulous, savage. : 

“At last, after a man-hunting and man-hating de 
bauch, Ruef crossed over and became what I wantes 
him to be—a convict—stripped of his citizenshi 
stripped of everything society values, except the rem 
nant of an ill-gotten fortune. It was then I said ti 
myself: Hi / 

“‘T have got him. He is in stripes. He’ is] 
cell. His head is shaved. He is in tears. He is help 
less, beaten, chained, killed—so far as his old life’ it 
concerned. You have won. How do you like youl 
_victory? Do you enjoy the picture now that it is comy 
plete? You painted it. Every savage instinct in you 
nature is expressed in the canvas.’ | 

“My soul revolted. I thought over my own life 
and the many unworthy things I had done to others 





truths 4 had withheld, the lies f had allowed to ed 
undenied. ai 
“And then I saw myself also stripped—that is 
stripped of all pretense, sham, self-righteousness, hold 
ing the key to another man’s cell. hi 

“J want no more jail keys. For the rest of my 
life I want to get a little nearer to the forgiving spirit 
that Christ expressed.”—Collier’s Weekly. i 

Which shall we choose, Lombroso on the onel 
hand—or Goring and Older on the other? | 


iy 


“CHARACTER, BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT.” ‘i 


Frederick C. Howe in his book, “The City, the Hope: 
of Democracy,” says, “What we really have is a gov-| 
ernment by special privilige and big business men.| 
The privileges are owned by leading members of the | 
community. And they give us such government as 
best serves their business. Any government which is 
good for the people is bad for privilege, for privilege 
cannot be secured from honest officials while dis- 
interested men are kept out of politics, not so much. 
by the people as by the system of government which 
has grown up about these business interests.” 

The vital problem in municipal government, if the 
above diagnosis is accurate, is not the form of onvean 
ment, but the kind of men that are selected for 
officials. The commission form does not insure the 
serviceable kind, but, with a smaller number of candi-- 
dates to choose from, it offers less chance to choose 
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rrongly. Whatever success has attended the operation 
this form of government, it is traceable directly to 
. awakened responsibility of the people to their city. 
etter men come to the top because the people have 
reed them up. Thus, through the commission form 
f government, though less democratic than the bi- 
meral system, the cities have actually become more 
emocratic. 

Yet as dire possibilities remain in the commission 
rm as ever were in the form displaced. A bad man 
either branch of the council is less powerful for 
vil than a bad man in a commission of five. It may 
e less difficult to obtain the approval of the majority 
f both branches of council to the removal of an 
nprincipled chief of police than to get the majority of 
commission of five to revolt against his unintelligent 
nd biased procedure. A real servant of the people 
overalls, but with brains in his head and bursting 
igness in his heart has a better opportunity to become 
councilman than he has a commissioner in a city 
hat is controlled by business men. A commercial or- 
anization in politics is as ruthless of the needs and 
rivileges of the people as a Tammany Hall or a Cox. 
t may be more refined and genteel in its methods, but 
t is seeking the same game—commercial advantage 
nd profit. A business man’s ticket is as great an 
Anachronism in municipal affairs as a Standard Oil 
candidate for governor would be. But the people are 
coming to realize that business men in politics, follow- 
ing selfish ways, have given them corrupt, class govern- 
ment. In the cities everywhere street railway franchises 
have been freely given to favor-seeking corporations 
for only a portion of their value; municipal buildings 
have been erected at the behest of real estate men 
where the unearned increment would come most largely 
to them. Much of all state legislation has been made 
to curb corrupt commercial methods and _ practices. 
Citizens would feel a deep reproach in legislation that 
prescribed a more modest dress for women, but few 
manufacturers, merchants or commercial men realize 
that the need and the enactment of minimum wage 
scales, minimum hours of labor and compulsory muini- 
mum rates of interest are stains on their personal 
honor. A good citizen in his personal life lives above 
the law and without its restraint. Personal morality 
has been more keenly developed than commercial moral- 
ity. A business man, of the class that society is now 
demanding, keeps his reputation clean by making money 
in ways that the laws do not prescribe. Sadly, however, 
we must all agree that the larger conscience of business 
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is yet in that undeveloped state where it requires laws 
efficient and effective, to keep business men from harm 
ing society. | 

The Salt Lake City Commission, with it present anf 
elected personnel, is a business man’s administration 
It is, and will be, excessively sensitive to the vier 
and wishes of the business interests, and less regardfuy 
of the interests of the whole of the people. Moder 
municipal government aims not to exploit the city ant 
its people, but to increase the welfare of those whi 
by reason of poverty or misfortune, need protection. 

Only 39. 'per, cent ot) the families oti this ei, on 
-their own homes, free or encumbered. ‘Therefore, ever 
municipal activity that benefits the home owner t 
the detriment of the renter is legislation for the minowal 
against the welfare of the majority. The pecuniaay 
interests of the renter and the owner of the home are 
mutually antagonistic. The latter is striving to geil 
as large an income as possible and the former to pa 
as little rent as possible. Besides, taxes come out off 
rent and are paid in reality by the tenants, and not by 
the owners. The first effect of ‘a reduction in taxes 
which is the constant hope of property owners in eve! 
city, 1s to increase the margin between expenses anc | 
rent income to the owner. The tax rate in the cityHf 
bears no direct relation to the rental cost of homes# 
Occasionally a generous property owner will grant < 
reduction of rent to his tenants when taxes decrease; 
A reduction in taxes, however, will not be found a 
expedient method of lightening the burden of the renters 
who comprise nearly two-thirds of the residents on 
Salt) Laker Gity: 
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The cost of a necessary commodity in the daily 


life of every family is of tremendous importance to al 
citizens. It is of much more consequence to the people 
that foodstuffs be low in price than that taxes be lowt| 
Two years ago a survey of foodstuffs entering intq 
the cost of living was made and it was found that 

i 


| 
i 
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retail prices were higher in Salt Lake City than if 
any other large city in the country. These findings 
were later verified in the report of a government in 
vestigator who made a study of prices in the various 
cities of the country. For example, less value in bread 
is given to the people in this city than in any of the 

cities nearest to it. This is due largely to the facth 
that the City Commission, at the request of the bakers, 
refused to enact an ordinance regulating the weight off 
a loaf of bread. In Denver, Omaha, Spokane, andj 
many other cities, every loaf made for sale must weight 
16 ounces or a multiple thereof. The bakers of Chicago} 
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| putested this law before the U. S. Supreme Court and 
iis constitutionality was affirmed. In the before men- 
joned cities the people are getting a full pound for 
e cents; in Salt Lake City they get 11 ounces—the 
allest loaf of ordinary bread for the money sold 
ywhere in the United States. This is on account of 
| fe City Commission fostering the interest of the bakers, 
| | d denying the petition of citizens. 
mj here is no economic reason for this exorbitant 
| ice of bread here. Wheat in Utah is selling for sixty- 
ye cents per bushel and in Omaha and Denver at a 
igher rate, and wages are no higher here than in those 
| Itics. It is a well known fact that the bakers appear- 
he beiore the commission threatened to raise the price 
| the loaf if the proposed ordinance to fix the weight 
| loaves was passed. In explaining his action in 
fotine against the ordinance one of the commissioners 
tld the writer that he feared the threatened rise in 
| ice would introduce the use of pennies, forgetting that 


Bhe introduction of the use of pennies would conduce 
Op lower prices and that competition between bakers 
Byould prevent the fulfilment of the threat to raise 
Birices. As it is competition in prices has been elimin- 
ited. The people of Salt Lake are thus compelled to 
Wver-pay the bakers for their bread an amount estimated 


a quarter of a million dollars a year. 


I | 


| 
| 
| Ohe method in vogue of taxing real estate in 
jark improvements is particularly unjust. The Kansas 
lity boulevard was constructed by a graded tax, levied 
jnly on the property which would be benefited by such 
Improvement. But in this city an improvement given 
Ib the residents of the east side, and paid for in part 
ly the property owners of the west side, acts as a 
SGuble burden on the latter. East side property values 
re increasing much faster than values on the west 
ide. Hence every improvement on the east side is 
jn additional detriment to the west side. And yet 
he present city commission has planned many improve- 
ments on the east side under this unjust system of 
axation. This is a familiar example of how business 
en and real estate men in politics bring power to 
bear upon officials of a business administration so 
lhat their own interests are furthered no matter where 
he burden falls. 

Even the moral status of Salt Lake City is dom- 
nated by the business interests. An avowed wide open 
rown causes decent people with families to rear to stay 
Away from it. But a partially open town, open for those 

ho wish to indulge in such pleasures, helps business, 
hey say, and does not ruffle the passively good people 
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who neither know nor go to such places. The policif, 
of the police department steadfastly has been to mair |} 
tain the appearance of moral cleanness, while leavin | 
unmolested the places which breed immorality am 
which are owned by wealthy persons. A number a 
these places have existed in the very heart of the cit 
ever since the present administration came into officd| | 
Inthe face of such a policy of deception practiced Bij 
the heads of the police department, citizens who wis} 
to make the city clean, as it’should be and could 6 
are helpless. Occasionally the influence under whic} 
the commission is working is shown, as in the 
action in granting one of the city streets to the ° ‘gull 
during the Wizard of the Wasatch celebration lai} 
summer. This place became the realm for several nigh} | 
of absolute abandonment, by young girls and boys, jJ 
well as men and women, to dissolute orgies, and tH 
mayor of the city, officially, gave his sanction to thy, 
affair and drew off the police department from intey| 
ference. We dare say that few other cities in tH 
country would permit such a procedure in public iff 
struction in immorality. | 


MV 


This was part of the program of a business mer : 
organization to make the city known and bring peop 
to it. It was done in the name of business. ; 

When the cabaret cafes opened in Philadelphia lai 
winter, Mayor Blankenburg gave the proprietors tif 
choice to eliminate entertainment or to have their licent# 
revoked. He took this action because they were iif 
imical to public morals. Boston, many times the silff 
of Salt Lake City, has only two cellar cafes and in thew 
there is no form of entertainment. Some time agi 
before election, the mayor of this city threatened to hab 
the cabaret cafes closed because, as he said, they weit 
interfering with the patronage of the theatres—not 
cause they were immoral, but because they hurt anotl 
form of business. | 

The National Municipal League which has adwW 
cated, for a number of years, the adoption of the con 
mission form of government, frankly tells us it is Wl 
step only to something better. We must break loaf 
from our falsely inherited notion of politics, and tabi 
up principles and forms that have made the cities 
Europe, particularly of Germany, models of democraiff 
and efficient government. The future mayor of 
city there pursues a course of training analogous 
that which a physician or lawyer is given in preparatitf 
for their profession. Here we think that if a man 
made a success of selling and buying he has had|| 
training sufficient for him to handle the administratid 


mabe 
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acity. ‘rue progress in municipal life is not marked 
the number or height of sky-scrapers, but by the 
mber, and happiness and order of homes of families. 
ve men whose minds and eyes are riveted on how 
serve special interests cannot be expected and seldom 
) know how to render service to the people and the 
eral welfare. One man with full power, whose life 
id interests and ideals have been gathered from among 
e peole, and who will conscientiously labor for them, 
} the ultimate solution of the problem of municipal 
ministration elsewhere and perhaps in Salt Lake City. 
So long have we had vicious officials in American 
ies and so long have we had our municipal affairs 
bminated by business men in the interest of business 
at we see no other timber in the woods. The most 
Igantic job in recent times is being done, not by 
lisiness men, but by engineers. In fact engineers have 
e instinct for servce and economy in the inverse de- 
Tee that commercial men have developed the passion 
r profit. One of the best governed cities in the 
puntry has a mayor who was formerly a high school 
Hincipal. Doctors, as men of no other profession, 
ow what it means to give in larger measure than 
hey receive. Many mechanics, in adverse and bitter 
Ircumstances, have accumulated by study and think- 
Ig, conceptions of politics and government in the 
Inest sense, that render them admirable men to give 
Inbiased and honest service to their city. 
Randolph S. Bourne, writing from London, says, 
Modern psychologists, like Freud and Jung, are show- 
hg that the impersonal, conventionalized, experience- 
roof, unemotional person that professional and busi- 
less life tends almost without exception to produce, 
foes represent that normal complete development of 
juman possibility” which we should think desirable. 
In fact, they show that this conventionalizing and tra- 
itionalizing represents a misdirected evolution out of 
he restlessness of adolescence and that the successful, 
| ard specialized man of forty actually represents a case 
arrested development—a petrifying of the youthful 
pndencies of interests and ideals—with consequent - 
normous loss to society and a thoroughly perverted, 
ir at least undeveloped standard of human nature in 
ur world.” When this truth permeates the mass of 
oters, we will go to the unalloyed source of character 
br our governmental officials and government for the 
eople will result. 





—W. W. REESE: 
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A DIALOGUE. 
SEGREGATION vs. EXTIRPATION. 


Note: Advances made in the campaign against ti] 
Social Evil reveal themselves in the greater freedc}im 
of intelligent discussion of the problems involved. Tih 
years ago such an illuminating article on Sex Hygiei 
as appeared in “Collier’s,’ by Dr. Richard C. Cabif 
would have been censured by the false modesty at} 
pernicious prudery of the then readers as mora 
harmful. Today we realize that one of the main caus} 
of immorality is non-morality, that is the lack of |} 
properly developed moral sense. That this is dil} 
largely to ignorance of the accepted essential rules | 
morality, sanitation and hygiene, few will attempt jf 
gainsay. q 

The following article, written as a colloquy © 



























on the importance of correct starting principles. 


Extirpation: An Earnest Student of Sociology and 
Practical Social Worker. 
Segregation: A Similar Student. 


Extirpation: Several months ago you were abou 
to speak of the abatement of the Social Evil. It wai 
unfortunate that we were then interrupted as I wat 
much interested in what you had in mind. I thoughif 
you intended to advocate recognition, by cities, of |f 
definite district within which the practice of this vied 
would be strictly confined, kept under rigid police sur 
velilance and subjected to close medical examinatiom 
and inspection. Perhaps I have wrongly anticipated 
your remarks. ei, 

Segregation: Let us understand each other. Dil 
you use the term “Social Evil” in the sense used by] 
Jane Addams in her latest book; that is, synonomou | 
with commercialized vice? 

Extirpation: I think we must, for purposes of con 
sideration and treatment, definitely separate the problemi 
of the occasional sporadic case of illicit sexual re4 
lationship and the problem of the “kept” women from 
the one dealing with that most unfortunate of creatures) 
the common prostitute. Except in the treatment of 
causes, they must be separately considered. I think, 
therefore, that we can agree to confine our remarks 
to commercialized vice. } 

Segregation: That being the case, I think youl 
have substantially anticipated my thought. Everything} 
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ppends, however, on the spirit in which this regulation 
| carried out. I hardly have time to enter into a 
jscussion of the practical measures necessary to prop- 
tly deal with the segregated district, nor do I under- 
and that you now desire to hear them. I appreciate 
he opportunities for police graft under this reform, 


Extirpation: Before proceeding further along the 
ractical aspects let me ask you whether you favor this 
Hreatment, if it can be so called, merely as a temporary 


| jfford to take no halfway ground and that if it admits 

Wjomething to be an evil, cannot temporize with it but 

oust unceasingly hold up and fight for the ideal. Any 

Admission of futility means postponement of the ulti- 

| ate hope. 

8}  &xtirpation: It is gratifying to hear you say that. 
| ou evidently do not consider that the advocacy of 
Regregation amounts to such an admission. 
| Segregation: No more than I consider that quaran- 

fine for smallpox is an admission that the disease 

fannot be annihilated. 

| Extirpation: Oh! I am glad you suggested that 

analogy. It is often advanced and is so false. You 

Hail to distinguish that between the prevention and 

Ispread of prostitution and the prevention and spread 

Jof physical and mental diseases there is no possible 

janalogy although there may be the relationship of 

jcause and effect. Let me recommend for your reading 
the paper recently delivered by Dr. Cabot before the 
iSociety of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis. I am glad 

}to be able to point to such an eminent medical practi- 

|tioner for substantiation, lest it be said all my authori- 

] ties are visionaries or doctrinaires. Physical and mental 

| diseases may owe their indirect origin to immorality 

jor non-morality, and, if contagious, society, for its 
protection, must isolate them. But morality and sani- 
tation or their correlatives, immorality and disease, bear 
the relationship, not of allies but of parent and child, 
master and servant. ‘Morality,’ says Dr. Cabot, “must 
govern; sanitation serves.” In segregating prostitution 

(granted prostitution and not only female prostitutes 
could be segregated) you do not protect society from 

vice or immorality; you simply segregate, at the best. 
one of the physical consequences of it. 
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‘Segregation: Your idea is, in a sentence, that. thel 
problem is essentially a moral rather than a sanitary} 


one. 
Extirpation: Exactly! 





Segregation: Is there anything in segregation} 
which denies that? Segregationists recognize a condiff | 
tion, not a theory. They realize that, however th ‘| 
problem is approached morally, the fact is that the 
unregulated evil is a prolific source of disease: and ag 
practical men they want measures to control that. : 





Extirpation: You may succeed, in a measure, it 
suppressing one of the consequences of this vice, that) 
is the spread of venereal disease, by rigid superviall 
of one of its sources. But even in this the results a 
most uncertain and deceiving, because the presence ol 
venereal disease is revealed in many cases only through 
exhaustive examinations such as the Wasserman andy 
Naguchi tests. Superficial medical examinations may, 
serve only to lull the community into a false sense of 


i 
security. al 


: 






















Segregation: If you admit that proper and not 
superficial examination and regulation is possible, x | 
have acknowledged and justified my analogy. | 

Extirpation: In a moment I think I can show yo 
that for what you actually gain, if anything, temporarily, | 
far more is lost ultimately. But first allow me to|| 


point out that the advocates of segregation advance 





a temporary expedient. They take the seen that the! 
evil is not eradicable and that the best that society can ni 
do is to keep it under control. They base their con- 
clusion on the premise that the evil is the result of a al 
mutual sex instinct and passion and reason that, since | 
passion cannot be eliminated, neither can the social | 
evil. Now, no one would want to eliminate sex passion} 
or instinct even if that were possible, as upon them | 
depend race perpetuation. But these thin reasoners | 
confuse a perfectly natural passion with what society 
has denoted an evil—the improper satisfaction of that | | 
passion—an evil because it infringes on the moral law | 
of society. The domain of this evil, laying aside ques- 
tions of excess, is purely moral and not physical. 
Moreover, it is questionable whether the premise itself | 
is sound. I venture to say that most women who ply | 
this vocation for any length of time, laying aside their |] 
beginnings, soon lose all real passion. Their motive is || 
financial gain. Of course, passion on the part of the 
man supplies the market and stimulates the supply. 
I concede that mutual passion is responsible for the 
downfall of many of the recruits entering this doleful 
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fession, but this is no warrant for segregating those 
ready past the causative stage. Having attacked the 
gument of the ordinary segregationist, let me return 
a consideration of your analogy, which you claim 
knowledges the moral exigencies of the problem but 
eals simply with facts as they are. Your analogy 
lis down in this, that you are not segregating a physical 
isease but a moral disease. You do not pick out cases of 
isease after they happen and isolate them, but you segre- 
ate persons practicing a natural function in an_ illegiti- 
ate way regardless of physical qualifications. After be- 
ming diseased you forbid them to practice their profes- 
ion. In this last regard your anology holds, but not 
therwise. You cannot quarantine society against 
moral ideas by allowing the submerged portion to 
tactice immorality separately and thus more con- 
picuously advertising the exploits of those who practice 
morality. 

Segregation: You are right in saying that segrega- 
ion, unlike quarantine, does not necessarily isolate 
isease already contracted. We only claim for it that 
t furnishes a greater opportunity for isolation before 
eleterious consequences become too widespread. It 
S rather like quarantining the person who is in danger 
f smallpox because of a close association with a small- 
ox patient. I must grant, nevertheless, that any 
nmalogy drawn between the segregation of physical 
nd moral diseases has its limitations. 


Extirpation: Your admission then clears the way 
for my attack on your program as an expedient, as 
previously said, the problem is one of morality rather 
han expediency. The great objection to segregation 
lies in the fact that it places a public semi-approbation 
on prostitution, and, in a sense authorizes it. 


Segregation: You might say that incarceration of 
offenders sanctions a crime. 


Extirpation: That is punishment for an act done 
and serves aS a warning; segregation isolates the in- 
dividual from society for the very purpose of allowing 
a regulated continuance of evil conduct. Segregation - 
admits an evil and then strives to regulate it instead 
of annihilate it. How preposterous! How terribly fatal 
to the ideal which humanity holds and must maintain, 
that evil is eradicable! This is my main objection to 
segregation, that it runs counter to that great ideal. 
What is gained in temporary, physical and perhaps 
tangible results is lost a hundredfold in lasting, moral, 
although perhaps intangible results. 

There is another very serious objection to segre- 
gation which would bear much elucidation but which 
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I have only time to mention. I am thinking of the 
accentuated consciousness, as it were, which woulc 
accrue to the submerged tenth as a class. You realize 
that the great hope of a democracy is in breaking 
down all class consciousness and substituting therefor 
an all-pervading social consciousness. At present the 
democratic mass excludes from its body both thé 
plutocratic class and the submerged social helots. Ti 
aim must always be to make all one by lifting the mem, | 
bers of the submerged class into the emerged class ana] 
by so socializing the wealth of the nation as to make th | 
stark individualism of the plutocratic class impossible} 
Segregation brands the submerged class as irredeem- 
able. It creates in the nation a caste which at one | 
becomes not only the implacable but the open foe oid 
democracy. f 
| 

| 

j 
























Segregation: Please tell me what you propose a 
the solution of this problem. % 


Eextirpation: The same enlightened methods which 
you, outside of your segregation program, advocate: 
Like all lasting human progress it is extremely slow. 
I sometimes think it will be almost the last hope tol 
eventuate, even lagging behind our largest ideals of 
social justice. I believe the only true solution Ties} 
in the upbuilding of character through education andi} 
religion. In place of your temporary expedients III 
should substitute a relentless war against the panderer 
the procurer, the protector, the “madam,” and the 
severest penalties for traffic in women. Strike terror 
into the hearts of those who use these women as aif 
source of revenue. At the same time, instead of brand-|f 
ing these unfortunates as outcasts, deal sympathetically} 
but not sentimentally with them. Adopt and extend] 
the treatment now used in the Bedford Reformatory}y 
for Women. The life of the incorrigible is not so long} 
as to make it necessary to be inhuman in order. to 
take care of the present cases and I hope of the con-} 
tinually decreasing number to come. While the pro-y 
gram is being carried out, all the while, unceasingly,|| 
incessantly attack the causes—ignorance, squalor, in-} 
sufficient means for support (without condoning of 
publicly advertising this as a justification or excuse for 
unchastity). Exalt virtue and chastity; teach morality,|}} 
suppress high and low dives and other breeding places} 
for recruits; supervise and regulate public dance halls} 
and nee possible substitute for them adequate} 
uncommercialized places of recreation, sympathetically 
conducted, and thus eliminate the exploiter of needed | 
and innocent amusements. In other words, close up 
the many roads to destruction, some by way offf 


= 
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fmnocent and necessary pleasures. Bar these paths and 


Jpost on the gates clear and indubitable warnings of 
ivhere leads the way. 


Segregation: But do you not think that the most 
Jadvanced civic thought favors segregation? 

Extirpation: Not where it is sufficiently advanced. 
|! am aware that many of the vice commissions ap- 
Jpointed have not dared to face the dilemma, dodging 
jthe issue by equivocal language in their reports. But 
jthe Portland Vice Commission has positively expressed 
jitself as against segregation. Likewise the Chicago 
{Vice Commission and Chicago Civic Service Commis- 
sion, both deprecated the idea of regulation, having in 
mind the system employed in continental cities. Mayor 
Blankenburg, after welcoming the organization of a 
vice commission instituted by 400 members of the City 
Club of Philadelphia, expressly disavowed any inclina- 
tion toward segregating vice and announced the ad- 
ministration’s “very best effort to exterminate it.” Re- 
garding the Pittsburg Vice Commission, I cannot re- 
member whether it made any definite recommendations 
along this line. But I have here in my pamphlet case 
mee report of the committee of fifteen appointed in 
mew Yotk City in 1902. Let me read you an extract 
which [ marked off with pencil. “It must not be segre- 
gated in separate quarters of the city for the reason 
that such quarters tend to become nests of crime and 
veritable plague spots, and for the further reason that 
segregation does not segregate. The result will indeed 
be the continued existence of houses of ill fame, partly 
on streets formerly residential and deserted by the 
better element of occupants, partly scattered in the 
neighborhood of great thoroughfares and elsewhere; 
and these will remain undisturbed under the condition 
that they remain unuobtrusive.” 





Segregation: I suppose that you will recall that 
Sr Graham Jaylor, writing in “The Survey’ for 
November, 1909, upheld the regulation of the district 
in Chicago devoted to purposes of prostitution. 

Extirpation: If 1 recall correctly,, Mr. Taylor ad- 
vocated a regulation of the district as it then existed. 
His idea seemed to be that, since it was already in 
being it would be better to regulate it out of existence 
gradually than to suddenly scatter it over the city. 
There is sense in this. Opponents of segregation are 
not compelled to hold that the principle of extermina- 
tion demands the drastic methods of suppression and 
diffusion employed by the police of many cities. Ex- 
termination may demand preventive and constructive 
regulation of conditions as they are. ‘The methods 
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employed by the authorities in many cities in 
spasmodic raids for political effect remind me of 
woman who tried to contract a bloated air mattres 
sitting on one part of it. Every depression suf 
its corresponding bulge elsewhere. In dealing with 
problems, the matter must be viewed as a whole 
provisions for dealing with the new conditions bro 
about by upheaval of the old. I have touched on 5 
of those provisions in what I said previously. 

Segregation: It seems to me we need hot ent 
depend on theory in this matter. I understand 
European system of regulation has proved ex 
mentally successful. Nt 

Baxtrpation :)() Proty)) Edainy Rue Seligman 
Columbia University, in a well considered discu 
of Clause 49 of the Page Bill, reviewed the history _ 
European regulation and demonstrated its failur 
reduce disease. Dr. Prince A. D. Morrow, perhaps 
foremost specialist in America on venereal dise 
traced the history of segregation back to the fifte 
century and scouts its effectiveness in dealing with 
problem. \ 

Segregation: You refer, I suppose, to Dr. Morrow 
paper read before the American Society of Sanitary ; an 
Moral Prophylaxis in 1910? Was not the repl 
Dr. Homer Folks equally as sound? 

Extirpation: I admit that this is avery im 
question, but the idea of segregation and regula 
seems to me in the last analysis to be making 
women safer for the men. 

Segregation: I see that it is growing late. I m 
say good-night. I shall certainly watch all experimel 
along this line with great interest. i 

Extirpation: I have enjoyed the talk very mue 
Next time I will let you take the lead. Good- night q 


—J. H.W. | 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE DESCENT. 


spasmodic social and legal crusades against 


e of proper evaluations and discriminations alert. 
ides these plague spots there exist another type, 
€ ensibly more respectable, more alluring, more inviting, 
re insidious. 


id repel. They would take her to those places of 
isement operating under the guise of respectability. 
emusic and decoration. and light and song 
m the mind and open gradually the door to im- 
ity. Places of this sort, where the glamour and 
abound and fascinate, and the atmosphere hypnot- 
ulls to sleep the sterner centers of resistance, are 
ore dangerous than the resorts of dissolute orgies. 
re the recruiting grounds, the preserves where the 
-is hunted. 


le life of a fallen woman is like the descent on a 
an. Somewhere someone has given her the tilt 
s started her down the hill. At the bottom are 
epositories which constitute the rendezvouses for 
nhabitants of the underworld. 


Just lately proceedings were brought to annul the 
or license of the Portola Cafe. Much was said in the 
ing concerning the disreputable character of the 
nough to make reasonable people conclude that it 
‘a menace to the community; but if this is one of the 
itories for those of an attained status, what about 
2 places which “bend the pregnant hinges of the 
' to respectability while they make clear the way 
; downward impetus? 

thaps our stulifying social conventions and our 
bility sufficiently to live spiritually from within 
€ necessary public places not only for sociability 
or conviviality. If such supplements for the parlor 
i the home must exist, then let us be assiduously 
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watchful that the point of balance beyond which these 1 ref! 
sorts become subtle and treacherous influences for harn, 
is never passed. And let us sweep from office in a fii 
of mighty wrath any official who, in the name of busi 
ness, shall dare to stand and declare for their protection 





THE WHITE LIGHT OF PUBLICITY. 


In our feeble way we have been trying to demon 
strate the effectiveness of striking at commercialized 


uvice Dy is the culpability of the profit- aul 


says: ay 
“Tt is the first conviction of this nature in a id 
number of years, and in that sense it has an importamed 
entirely beyond the individual himself, in so far as itl}! 
relative effect upon the public is concerned. We hav 
come to the conclusion that a fine alone would not bi 
adequate punishment in the case. Our reason for tha} 
is that what tempts people to do this thing is ‘| 

qt il 


women to occupy their places and ply. the a 
prostitutes and disorderly-house inmates in those places | 
“It is unfortunate that some people, high in soctej 
life, who would be horror-stricken if a stain or smi 
would come to their daughters, wink both eyes at th hy 
law in this regard. Five hundred dollars would - Ly 
the extent that the court could impose punishment 
a fine, and if a fine only were imposed, it would not bi 
effectual as a restraint upon others of a similar naturd 
and it may be that the financial interest of those havini 
money invested is so great that they would be glad a | 
any time to pay five hundred gees for the privilege ¢ 
going ahead.” | 
Tribelhorn is president of the United States Realt 
Company and had charge of the Robespierre Apartment 
House, long tenanted by women keeping disorder! 


| 


flats. The account states that the conviction is CO! ii 
sidered of tremendous importance as it is the firs| 
in New York City in which the man “higher up” he 1 
been given a sentence. Fearless officials, possessing 
developed sense of duty and community responsibilit} 
can do wonders toward eliminating the social evil. Ani | 
by parting the cloak of respectability from those whi 


profit from the sins of others and turning on the whit 
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ht of publicity upon their acts, the forces of good 
der may be tremendously aided. In this state we 
ve what is known as the Abatement and Injunction 
aw. It is said by those familiar with its use and 
orking to be the most powerful instrument yet de- 
sed by the law for smiting the cohorts of this form 
iniquity. We have heretofore urged and shall con- 
nue to urge the unrelenting use of this weapon for 
e purposes intended. We believe that its use, coupled 
ith careful publicity, will yield the desired results. 


BILLBOARD SERMONS. 


There are so many things deserving commendatory 
mment in a journal like this that selection sometimes 
ecomes difficult. Those forms of work and appeal 
ong spiritual and moral lines which possess, in addi- 
ion to the substance of their appeal, the element of 
ovelty might warrent precedence. Many of us stopped 
uring the recent Christmas season and studied in vain 
e billboard posters of the Magi and Holy Family for 
me form of business advertising. The evident public 
iritedness of the appeal suggested more or less vague 
oughts of this newer age of altruistic purposes and 
otives. We feel that this example of the past and 
ture work of the Poster Advertising Association has 
ast possibilities. 

How many of the men and women, somehow out 
f reach of influence of church worship and preaching, 
vith despair or bitterness in their hearts but still sus- 
eptible to appeals against rash acts, reeking of ruin, 
night not be touched and turned by the chance reading 
f terse statistics and simple, powerfully worded sug- 
restions. Scant space would compel the expression of 
deas in that strong, tense language which goes to the 
eart of matters. As long as billboards adorn our 
horoughfares, what better use of them could be made 
han by the church in an extension work somewhat 
fter the idea of university extension lectures beyond 
the campus? The effectiveness of this method is re- 
ealed in the use made of this sort of publicity by 
political campaign managers. Care would be necessary 
ot to confuse with or degrade this dignified work of 
social service to the level of cheap revivalistic epi- 
grams one sees painted on rocks, fences and trees along 
some country roads. 












NEEDS THAT PASS OBSERVATION. 


_ During the last municipal campaign candidates for 
the various offices took the very sensible, widespread 
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and direct method of placing their claims to office be 
fore the people by advertising their records, platform | 
and portraits in the newspapers. It struck us as stray iF 
not as any mark of inability or lack of creditable if 
record, but as an indication of a failure to understani 
the deeper needs of the people, that there was no met iI 
tion (with possibly one or two exceptions) of a desis} 
to innovate along the lines of the purely social project} 
We remember no one stating, for instance, that hi 
was in favor of an impartial commission to be charge | 
with the duty of taking a survey of social, working, a1 anit) 
moral conditions of the city. We have no recollectio 
of anyone advocating a city welfare committee a t i 
the fashion of the one so successfully operating i i! 
Kansas City, whose purposes it would be, among other 


| 





ters under discussion or ue eee before the h 
eye, and to carry on reconstruction work among ny 
poor, and to recommend, after exhaustive inquiry, 1 “f 
the city commission, needful legislation. We fail t 

recall any mention of an intention of those ambitigl 
of election to urge any machinery for consistent and 
scientific city planning. One would hardly expect thes | 
men to advocate the employment of an expert in city 
managament, as that might be to advocate themsoia . 
out of the contest; but to lay emphasis solely on publi 
improvements of pace and mortar, indefinite or detinitd 
promises of increased efficiency and of freedom from 
political tampering with the rights and property of th 
people, important as those things are, let us repeat | 
strikes us as worthy of comment. 4 


a 


i Mw 


a 
THE SOCIAL SURPLUS... 


The social surplus is the wealth which rem 
after that which is consumed in creating it is deducted. It 
is the social net profit. : | 

Those reading Dr. Walter E. Weyl’s chapter om 
“Democracy and the Social Surplus,” in his “Ne Wi} 
Democracy,” will be impressed by his lucid presentatior 
of the part the social surplus plays in the life of th 
people. Before the dawn of this industrial age, materia 
wealth was insufficient, even had there been an equa 
per capita distribution, to provide for all the meager co n-| 
forts of life. What wealth existed was mostly concen 
trated in the hands of the nobility, the plutocrats of th 
former age. The great mass of the people, shrouded in a 
intellectual, economic, and social lethargy, accepted this 
residence of wealth as the proper and correct -rinciplil 
The rich seemed divinely endowed. When the age ¢ 
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achinery appeared and a few men turned out a multi- 
de of pieces where before one man had turned out but 
e piece, the producers, to insure a demand commen- 
rate with the supply, broadened their markets geo- 
aphically and humanistically. Prices were lowered to 
in level after level of buyers. This greater sharing, 
mstantly increasing, awakened the masses to a realiza- 
n of their capacity for ownership, and the increase in 
nership in turn stimulated interest in government and 
akened a desire to participate. Reasoned out logically 
is comes about as follows: 

Governments exist more wisely to control and har- 
onize the relations of men. With increase in the num- 
r of individual owners of property there is a propor- 
nately greater increase in these relations, and conse- 
ently a greater call for the interposition of the State in 
e form of its working manifestation, the government. 
grows the intervention of government in the affairs 
society and men, so grows the desire of society to 
ape and control that government. 

Then again, as the social surplus grows and oft 

cessity becomes more widely distributed, individuals 
come more intelligent and feel more keenly their politi- 
1 responsibility. But just as the political democracy 
the means and instrument for the better attainment 
/an industrial democracy, so is the latter the means and 
rent toward a social democracy. The problem of dis- 
ibution of the social surplus, therefore, involves the 
Cialization of democracy—the consideration of the wel- 
re of individuals, not individually but socially; a wel- 
re viewed not through single eyes but through col- 
ctive eyes. 
The desire of the many for a still greater share in 
le social surplus is a common desire that knits and 
nds together the individuals of the democratic mass. 
| is the cement. which gives solidarity in the attain- 
ent of a common objective. But in this objective all 
re concerned; hence must each consider himself in his 
lation to the others. There follows a socialization of 
urpose, of means, of ends, of wealth, of welfare, of 
appiness. Social surplus is the motive force, the 
mmon basis, the great and only opportunity for a 
cialized democracy, a democracy of each for all and 
1 for each. 


BELATED. 


In a secluded part of the Evening Telegram on Feb- 
ty 2d, 1914, and in the Herald-Republican of next 
norning, appeared the announcement that A. C. Hus- 
ands, patrolman of the second grade, had been asked to 
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resign by Chief of Police Grant. The reason assign 
was “for the good of the service.” Our readers may 
interested in this note, as they will remember as states 
in the words of the Telegram that “Husbands was t 
subject of a searching investigation and inquiry cor 
ducted before the City Commission last September a 
should be August) during which serious charges againsy 
him were threshed out in a somewhat sensational hea 
ing.” In the mind of the public perhaps “adhum gs anh 
_ judice lis est.” yi 


i) 


CREED AND CONDUCT. 


Nine out of ten men with whom one talks, in offic| 
or club, will say that creed has no relation to conducl 
—that practically it does not matter what kind of 
God a man believes in or whether he does not beliey 
in any God at all. This is so little a religious agy 
that the man of affairs does not feel that a creed help} 
or hinders. If, for example, it is proposed to emplo} t 
a lawyer to defend a case or an engineer to constru ‘ 
an irrigating canal it seems entirely useless to inquit 
whether the applicants are theists or atheists. Som| 
employers of labor may feel a little more confidence i 
the bookkeeper who belongs to the Y. M. C. A. Bit 
class, but this recognition of the possibility that a ‘te 
ligious faith makes an employe honest is applied onl 
to those occupying humble positions. The employe 
would not expect his business equals and superiors t 
judge of his own character by his creed, nor would h 
judge of them by their creeds. He is sure that ther | 
are many more important tests of ability and capacit 
than creeds. i 


And yet a study of history proves that creeds han i 
had immense influence upon individuals and throug: 
them on society. Jesus Christ went unfalteringly to Hil 
death because of His implicit trust in His Father i 
Heaven. Belief in the reality of a heavenly vision trans 
formed Saul of Tarsus. Athanasius stood out agains 
the world because of his intense belief that certain littl} 
words belonged in the Creed of the Christian. Luthe 
defied the papacy and turned Europe upside down bé 
cause he was convinced that men are justified befo 
God by faith and not by works. Torquemada believet 
in a God who hated heresy and 9,000 men, wome} 
and children were burned in consequence. fi 


| 
| 
| 


These are illustrations ef the positive effect rc 
creeds. They can be multiplied indefinitely. They wi 
not, however, impress the practical man of today. | 
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will reply, “I do not deny that certain natures, at certain 
times have been influenced by creeds. But that hap- 
pened in the age of faith. We live in the age of sight. 
Facts, not creeds, influence us.” When the twentieth 
century man makes this answer he does not realize 
that he is in reality confessing his belief in a creed and 
offering himself as an exhibit of the effect of that creed 
on conduct. That statement involves a protest against 
the popular and narrow interpretation of the word 
creed. Thomas Carlyle puts the matter clearly: “I do 
not mean here the church-creed which a man professes, 
the articles of faith which he will sign and, in words 
or otherwise, assert; not this wholly, in many cases 
not this at all. We see men of all kinds of professed 
creeds attain to almost all degrees of worth or worth- 
Mesness under each or any of them. ... . But the 
thing a man does practically believe (and this ts often 
enough without asserting it even to himself, much less 
to others), the things a man does practically lay to 
heart, and know for certain, concerning his vital rela- 
tions to this mysterious Universe, and his duty and 
destiny there, that is in all cases the primary thing for 
him, and creatively determines all the rest. . . . and 
I say, if you tell me what this is, you tell me to a very 
great extent what the man is, what the kind of things 
he will do is.’—(“Heroes and Hero Worship.”) 

Now what is it most of the men of the twentieth 
century—living in Salt Lake, if you will—“practically 
believe,’ “positively lay to heart?’ If they are per- 
fectly honest they will admit that their creed can be 
expressed in this brief sentence: “I believe that money 
answereth all things, therefore I believe in getting 
‘money.’ Whole-hearted and whole-minded belief in 
this creed explains why the men of today are so un- 
progressive in moral, spiritual and social directions, so 
indifferent to just and righteous reform, so inhumanly 
callous to industrial cruelty and human misery. May 
we submit a few exhibits? 

Take the lawyer. When he was graduated from 
the law school his creed read something like this: “I 
believe the profession of law is a call to make the eternal 
principles of righteousness and justice prevail.” That 
‘creed compelled him to be a righteous and just man 
himself. But he found himself in a city with five 
hundred lawyers where fifty were enough “to make 
eternal principles of righteousness and justice prevail,” 
and he had to live. So he gave up that creed and 
adopted the other—‘‘Money answereth all things, there- 
fore get money.” That creed has made him willing, for 
pay, to help guilty men escape, grab a slice of a com- 
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mission in a dishonest deal, lobby rotten legislation on 
behalf of greedy corporations through city commission 
and state legislature, chase ambulances and work up 
exorbitant damage claims against the same corporations, 
and use his brains to think up other ways to make} 
the eternal principles of righteousness and justice fail. 

Next consider the physician. He began the prac 
tice of medicine believing a noble creed: “Not for self 
but for others.” However, he found himself one of two 
hundred doctors all ready to heal diseases as a means 
of making a living, and the observance of that creed 
did not promise the money he needed for the necessi- 
ties of life for himself and his family. So he accepted | 
the popular creed: “Money answereth all things, there- | 
fore get money.” This creed not only permits but obli- | 
gates him to profit by the ignorances and prejudices | 
of his fellows instead of teaching them better. Bread 
pills, colored water, unnecessary calls at the usual fee, | 
heavy charges for useless operations are all ways in | 
which he puts into practice the obligation of his new | 
creed, i 

Or observe the business man. When he inherited 
his capital he resolved to accept this inspiring creed: 
“Money is given in trust to be used to advance thell 
‘greatest happiness of the greatest number.” But obey- 
ing that creed made him lonely. He decided that i‘. 
did not care to be a useful business man, but a success- 
ful business man, so he adopted the American creed: 
“Money answereth all things, therefore get money.” ‘ 
That creed developed in him shrewdness of brain, andl 
hardness of heart. It made it his duty to sell inferior \ 
goods at the price of honest goods; to unload, by clever i 
advertising, useless truck upon lie: people; to sand — 
the sugar scientifically. If a piece of property used i 
for legitimate purposes would bring a rental of $50 all 
month and used for illegal purposes would rent - 
$200—his new creed made him take the $200. 


Then there is the politician. He accepted office” 
filled with allegiance to the creed of constructive states-_ 
manship. But he soon discovered that being a states- by 
man didn’t pay, so he accepted a new creed, “To the 
victor belong the spoils.” In order to be an orthodox — 
believer in that creed he gave up being a statesman 
and became a grafter. 

And to finish the list, consider the clergyman. He — 
believed that a righteous, loving God had called him to — 
preach the truth and he proposed to utter his message — 
fearlessly. That was the logical result of his creed. 
But nothing brings as small wages as truth- speaking 
The whole world has accepted the creed that “money 
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answereth all things.” Why should not he?—especially 
as he needs the money so badly and would put it to 
such excellent use. He is faithfully following his new 
creed, when he rebukes no vice in which his rich 
parishioners indulge, makes no demand on time or purse 
which might interfere with the pleasure of his flock, will 
marry any persons who can pay the fee, and delivers 
pretty little sermonettes once a Sunday to a fashionable 
congregation of worldlings. 

Surely it is clear as to the individual, that instead 
of its not mattering what a man’s creed is—his creed 
explains entirely what the matter is. 

It is equally true with groups of men. Social con- 
science depends upon the social creed. Perhaps the 
most brilliant statement of the effect of the creed of a 
group of men upon their conduct is this analysis of the 
Puritan character by Lord Macaulay: “The Puritans were 
men whose minds had derived a peculiar character from 
the daily contemplation of superior beings and eternal 
interests. Not content with acknowledging, in general 
terms, an overruling Providence, they habitually as- 
cribed every event to the will of the Great Being, for 
whose power nothing was too vast, for whose inspection 
nothing was too minute. To know him, to serve him, 
to enjoy him, was with them the great joy of exist- 
ence. They rejected with contempt the ceremonious 
homage which other sects substituted for the pure wor- 
Bnip of the soul. . . . Hence originated their con- 
tempt for terrestrial distinctions. The difference be- 
tween the greatest and the meanest of mankind seemed 
to vanish when compared with the boundless interval 
which separated the whole race from Him on whom 
Meetemeves were eonstantly fixed. 2°. +.) On the rich 
and the eloquent, on nobles and priests they looked 
down with contempt; for they esteemed themselves rich 
in a more precious treasure, and eloquent in a more 
sublime language, nobles by the right of an earlier cre- 
ation, and priests by the imposition of a mightier hand.” 
—(‘“Essay on Milton.”) 

What sort of corporate conduct does the American 
creed, “Money answereth all things, therefore get 
money” produce? The whole-hearted and whole-minded 
allegiance which Americans give to that creed compels 
the following rewriting of Macaulay’s eloquent words: 
“The modern commercialists are men whose minds 
derive a peculiar character from the daily contemplation 
of inferior beings and temporal interests. Not content 
with denying in general terms an overruling Providence 
they habitually ascribe every event to the shrewdness 
of their business acumen for whose power nothing is 
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too vast, for whose inspection nothing is too minute, 
To get money, to serve money, to enjoy money is to. | 
them the great end of existence. They reject with i 
contempt the spiritual homage which deluded be- 1 | 
lievers in the Spirit, substitute for the pure worship of ] 
mammon. Hence originates their contempt for moral 
and spiritual distinctions. The difference between the 
greatest and the meanest of mankind becomes immense 
when the millionaire is compared with the pauper, and 
yet even the millionaires seem to themselves poor when | 
they compare their treasure with the wealth still left 
to grab, and think of the millions of their fellowmen 





whom they have not yet exploited. On the rich and | 


the commercially successful, on magnates and plutocrats, A) 
the commercialists look with admiration and envy for |} 
they esteem themselves poorer in earthly treasure—less |[} 
greedy in appropriating money which is the one thing || 
that talks, slower in getting in on the ground floor, and 
less successful because they have not as profitable a | 
pull.” } 
It surely must be clear, that creeds affect groups” 
of men quite as powerfully as they affect the in- | 
dividual. The social ideals, the moral standards, the 
ethos of a people is made by their creed—and the 
fashion of the day which speaks of creeds as negligiblg 
matters is pure ignorance. 

Personal and social salvation depend upon our ex- 
changing a sordid belief in material values for the || 
Christian faith in spiritual values. “What doth it profit. 
a man to gain the whole world and forfeit his life?” 
How shall family, Church and nation be kept pure and 
holy and righteous except by the power of a cor- 
porate faith that “if they hate the evil and love the 
good and establish judgment in the gate it may be that | 
the Lord God of hosts will be gracious unto them?” 

F.S. SPALDING 





THE FUNCTION OF EDUCATION IN A 
DEMOCRACY. 





J. Challen Smith, Principal of the Irving School, 
Salt Lake City. 





Herbert Spencer was one of the first scientists to 
place society under the law of evolution. This is to. 
say that society is in a state of flux, and that the things. 
which might have been predicated of it a decade ago 
are no longer true today. It follows from this, of 
course, that the school system, which is a function of — 
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ociety, falls under the same law; and that old prin- 
iples and methods of the schoolroom either have be- 
ome obsolete or require modification. 


Society today evinces a decided tendency toward 
} centralization of power in the hands of the Tewisto9 
lard a financial aristocracy—an economic caste of great 
I.fiuence over the masses. Distinguished from, if not 
ppposed to, this financial oligarchy stand the people, 
BO per cent of whom are wage-earners, depending for 
Ineir bread and good fortune upon those above them. 
Ane schoolman has said that we are rapidly becoming 
4 nation of “machine-tenders,’ implying a wage tute- 
age as hard and fast as that of slavery. 
With the Renaissance came intellectual freedom and 
und with it science and invention. A little later relig- 
ous liberty followed, the state emerging from the dom- 
nance of ecclesiasticism, which freed the people from 
brganized intolerance and the terrors of the inquisition. 
Polical independence did not lag far behind, “In, Eng- 
land, France and America especially, democracy sprang 
up; the monarch’s tyranny vanished, and eventually 
serfdom and slavery. | 
There remains, however, another power of injus- 
tice—the power which falls into the hands of the few 
junder financial centralization. The problem of economic 
freedom remains to be solved; and how it shall be done 
Jin the future depends on what the schools shall do . 
for the masses today. In other words, the question is: 
What is the function of education in a democracy? In 
America there is the absence of titular caste, but not of 
financial caste. And though it is still possible for the 
|poor man to rise into political power, the opportunities 
for such become constantly restricted. The Senate of 
\the United States is rapidly becoming a body of rich 
men. To grapple with the problem two things are re- 
|quired of the school system. 
1. The governing class must be educated; they 
| must not depend merely on political popularity for the 
| suffrage of the people. They must be intellectually and 
morally qualified. 

2 In order that this may be so, it is equally 
| necessary that the rank and file be educated; other- 
| wise designing leaders will exploit them politically and 
srafters continue to serve. Just and good government 
| depends, in the last analysis, upon the general education 
| of the electorate. The greatest power in a democracy 
is popular opinion. If the people be illiterate and suffer 
abuses, as were they of France prior to the revolution, 
the results are full of cause for apprehension. The fire 
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of the illiterate mob is unquenchable. On the othe 
hand, an intelligent, conscientious popular opinion is the 
voice of God. There is no problem which the peopld 
may not solve eventually—but culture must aid in thé 
task. Horace Mann said: i 
“Tf republican institutions wake up unexampleq 
energies in the whole mass of a people, and give then 
implements of unexampled power in order to work ouj 
their will, then these same institutions ought also t 
confer upon that people unexampled wisdom and recti 
tude. . . . In a word, we must not add to the im 
pulsive, without also adding to the regulative force 
(in iareth)& ; 
The question then resolves itself into one of dei 
ciding which sort of education should be adopted 1 | 
order to meet the conditions of the times, and to Prepay 
the rising generation to solve its inevitable problems} 
There are in the main four answers proposed: || 
1. There are those who argue, that since thi 
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masses are to be wage-earners and “machine-tenders, 


our educational schemes should look toward the| 
aesthetic subjects, toward music, art and literature} 
that each day, when his toil is over the laborer ma 
spend his leisure in the highest forms of pleasure. Hii 
schooling, in other words, must teach him how to spent 
his leisure, not how to grapple with the problems o 
government and economics. In the coming thraldonj 
of the “machine age” they must learn to alleviate theilf 
lot by turning to aesthetics, just as the great slaved 
of Roman antiquity cultivated elocution and the lang 
guages for comfort. If the “machine-tender” age b 
inevitable, perhaps this is the true philosophy. 
2. The second plan is what is sometimes called] 
the “traditional” or the “liberal education” plan. | 
would give to all alike, so far as they are able mentallyi 
a general education, in literature, in art, in geograph 
in history, in mathematics; in fact, a good degree of 
knowledge both in the aesthetical and in the scientifia| 
subjects of the curriculum. On the broad basis of i 
| 



























liberal education, commenced in the elementary school 
continued and enlarged upon in the secondary schools] 
and in the college, it would leave to the individual thd 
sort of life structure he should build for himself. [] 
would make men of such flexibility of mind as to suc | 
ceed in any vocation. It would prepare not only thé 
leaders of men for the professions and for government} 
but also the common people for business in their choseri 
vocation. It would give the masses of men as muc 
education as possible, in order that an intelligent, con-] 
scientious popular opinion might give stability to th 
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oundations of human society. It would create by this 
means of ferment in society, an intelligent unrest, re- 
sing to enter a “machine-tender” age, preferring in- 
ependence with precariousness, rather than economic 
Jervitude with assured comfort. Paradoxical as it may 
jeem, this is the view held by the various labor organ- 
zations of the country. They view with distrust the 
plan to teach the trades in the public schools, as a 
method of plutocracy to narrow the scope of learning, 
mn order to keep the laboring class in intellectual and 
#conomic servitude. 


_ 3. There is a manifest tendency, however, toward 
Whe third plan, the “vocational” plan. The “traditional” 
tcheme has failed to meet the needs of the times. In the 
lirst place, the majority of youth never get far enough 
Into the cultural subjects to derive inspiration and bene- 
jit; they leave school too early to face the “bread and 
putter” question; and their training has not been ade- 
quate. There would be no movement toward vocational 
tducation were there) no demand for it, The people 
lemand something tangible and practicable. 

Besides this the adherents of the plan argue that it 
Wisciplines the mind quite as well as the so-called 
tultural subjects. Commercial arithmetic has as much 
isciplinary value as general arithmetic, and has the 
hdded virtue of preparing the student for his life work. 
Making bread according to well defined recipes exer- 
rises the mind quite as efficiently as conjugating a 
Latin verb. Being able to sew a straight seam in good 
btitches indicates as much mental development as to 
play the piano or to paint a seascape. 








_ The adherents of the vocational plan “believe that 
he proper teaching of vocations not only will give 
the pupil a firm basis for industrial success, but will 
tive him naturally and effectively the culture of ideas, 
he power of right habits, and guidance of ideals that 
are in harmony with a life of common toil.’’—(“Educa- 


tion,” Oct., 1913.) 


| Facts seem to indicate, however, that these are 
radical claims. How many men one meets in common 
life who lament their lack of schooling in their early 
days! They have had no lack of vocational training, 
jor its equivalent—apprenticeship—with which no voca- 
jtional training in the public schools of today can com- 
pare. And yet such men feel their limitations. Rigid 
lvocationalism may submerge the schools into a system 
jwhich turns out shopmen, carpenters, machinists, type- 
lwriters, bookkeepers, drug clerks, agriculturists, horti- 
culturists, etc. 
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What vocations shall the public school system em: | 
brace? What proportion of time shall be allotted til 
each on the program? How many merchants can thi 
city maintain, and therefore how many shall the school 





\ 


make provision to educate? How many blackeniaa 
carpenters, typewriters, etc.? To be just to each ang 
all the vocations the schoolmen must have these datiy 


Nal 


in order to apportion time and expense to each. T 
problem then assumes a practical phase which render 
it impossible on any equitable basis. ‘ | 
4. The last plan contemplates a combination of t 
foregoing, only that it lays emphasis upon the cultui 
rather than upon the vocational. The latter becom 
an adjunct, an outlet, or expression of the former 
Measurements, for instance, are taught theoretically ini? 
the arithmetic class; they are fixed in mind in the cara 
penter shop. The hygiene of food is inculcated by pre 
cept in the hygiene class, perhaps with class-book; it 1g 
emphasized practically in the domestic science kitchen 
Drawing and decoration by the pencil and by the brush 
in the art room are supplemented by the scissors, th 
needle, and the crochet hook in the sewing room| 
Divorce the theoretical from the practical and each Der 
comes less efficient as an agent for the increase of 
either knowledge or training. Huxley truly says t 
the subjects taught in the high school and in the colle 
are but amplifications of the same subjects commence 
in the elementary school; and in this fact the ter n 
inology “elementary” finds justification. The elemen 
tary school lays the foundation upon which all pro 
fessions and vocations build subsequently. | 
It goes without saying then that up to the six \ 
grade all pupils, irrespective of present condition, or| 
of future vocation, should be taught the same su 
jects, the so-called “fundamentals’—reading, writi 
and arithmetic. These may be for variety and int 
est interlarded with nature study, stories, geography 
present-day history, music, art and hand-work; but the 
emphasis must be laid where it belongs—on the funda 
mentals. ; 


ih 


zal 
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In the seventh and eighth grades a segregatior 
gradually appears, both in the mental and in thet 
physical aptitudes of the pupils. Many have left school 
altogether; many more are soon to leave upon their 
completion of the eighth grade. There is reason heal 


for a divided program; one giving a maximum of cul: 


ture subjects and a minimum of vocational, for thosef 


who are going to high school; and the other laying the! 
emphasis upon the vocational, for those leaving school 
altogether. 
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In the high school the sifting process continues, 
pre there are courses suited to the aptitudes and 
abilities of all, professional, commercial, trades- 
Wits, engineering, scientific, pedagogical and classical. 
difficulty here, however, lies in the fact that 
ils of the adolsecent age have not yet “discovered 
selves;” they do not know what they want. Wise 
hers know how to counsel pupils who show aptitude 
ontinue the cultural course rather than the voca- 
fital. If later these pupils find that they desire a 
pn vocational training their antecedent cultural train- 
has not been in vain. The same method of procedure 
tinues in the college. 

The cultural course has been continuous from the 
sh grade to the university; but the number of pupils 
ler it has grown less and less in the ascending scale, 
also the number has increased under the vocational. 
2 cultural course has been the trunk, branching out 
which have been the various departmental courses, 
orbing strength from the parent course, and flower- 
into practical and useful trades, business and the 
fessions. That man in any vocation who has a 
Jat amount of cultured training is the gainer. 
can get the practice outside of the schoolroom; 
fact, his remaining life will be a practice field, 
ere proficiency will continually approximate perfec- 
n. The higher education should give such flexibility 
mind as to enable one not only to make a living, but 
o to know how to live. 

Under a democracy the function of education is 
give to the greatest number of children possible a 
tural training, putting alongside this, however, 
ious vocational departments for those who, from 
cessity, must leave the schoolroom to make a living; 
those also whose mental ability renders further ad- 
nce in higher education impossible or questionable. 
1 this basis only is it believed that under a democracy 
y we have both educated and efficient governors; 
d what is equally as important, an intelligent popu- 
re, whose just and wise opinion will give stabilitiy to 
man society in all the vicissitudes of solving its own 
litical and economic problems. 


THE LOAN SHARKS AND THE PEOPLE. 


Pawnbroker shops and salary loan agencies have 
eir roots in the soil of necessity. They are the poor 
an’s bankers. It is even more important that the 
or should be able to borrow than the rich, as it is 
ey who ofttimes face want and even starvation. But 
te poor should be protected against exploitation 
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through economic pressure. Loan sharks capitalizit 
trouble, take advantage of need and coerce thr 
stress of poverty. 

Laying aside the scare and sense of stark barbarit 
is there, in the last analysis, much difference in re 
whether I am forced to part with my goods u 
persuasion of the weapon of a stealthy maraud 
some dark corner of the city or under pressuré 
want to some slinking Shylock in some dark hole 
store? True, in the second case I do get somethi 
return and I have the choice of Shylocks, but o 
other hand my genial highwayman may feed hu 
stomachs with what he lifted from a well pro 
“me.” Outside of the danger to society through 
lessness the bold thief may be less culpable and 
human than the extortioner operating under the gus 
of business. oF 


In considering the justice of the pawnbroker’s 
we must lay aside all sentiment aroused by the 
of human tragedies lying in the background. An 
and agony of parting with things of sentiment, 
of broken lives and struggling families incompl 
suggested by the appearance and conduct of the s 
after the loan, must all be brushed aside in fav 
a dispassionate and sane consideration of justicé 
both borrower and lender. This consideration require 
a presentation of the facts which now follow. : 


The writer owns a 14-carat gold chain Wel | 
17 or 18 pennyweight. Fourteen-carat gold is wot 
about $1.25 per pennyweight. In short the chain i] 
worth at least $20.00 in its equivalent material in ty 
form of coin. Visits to the pawnshops were madi 
and the article tendered as security for a loan. 7 
best sum offered, after burnishing and testing 
feeling and weighing and belittling, was $8.00. The f 
of interest to be charged was 80 cents per montiff | 
ten per cent per month, or 120 per cent per year. Ot 
a comfortable rate on an equity of more than dot 
the amount loaned! | 


The writer also possesses a watch, not a very f 
one nor exceedingly valuable. If he remembers 
rectly it cost about $25.00. This watch was 
pendently made the medium of a solicited loan. 
the usual trade sallies and sorties, $2.00 was q 
nanimously proffered at the rate of twenty and twenty 
five cents per month interest. Due credit should Bi 
given: The New York Loan Office offered $ 
While perhaps most of our readers may be thorough 
familiar with pawn tickets, we venture to touch — 
one or two of the features of these paper evidences | : 
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transaction. In view of the law against usury, 
sh we quote later, these may have significance. One 
D gives the borrower a written promise to sell him, 
in one month after the date of the ticket, the article 
ged at a price 10 per cent in advance of the amount 
jed. This is not a pledge, mark you, but merely a sale 
bythe borrower at a ridiculously small price coupled 
a promise by the lender to resell. The redemption 
‘od is really six months but the increase at the rate 
f10 per cent per month is inexorable. As far as 
ij determined no compound interest is charged, al- 
tgh Section 1709, Compiled Laws of Utah, 1907, 
s to sanction and suggest a way to do it. Other 
S give you a ticket torn from a stub. This ticket 
mysterious bit of paper without a word stating 
i} you have the right to redeem. If you point out 
fact to the broker he expands his chest and proudly 
ends you that he is under a $10,000 bond. There 
the ticket a description of the article “delivered.” 
in one corner, lonely and forsaken, appears the 
re for which you can redeem within a month. The 
et does refer to a “contract bearing even date here- 
nm” (the stub). There are other semi-blind pro- 
Dns which equivocally imply something different 
ature from an absolute sale. Perhaps one familiar 
h pawn tickets would know at once on picking one 
what he held in his hand but it might bother a 
re considerably since his judicial, if not his general 
wledge, is severely circumscribed. 

The stub is retained by the pawnbroker. It is 
ed by the borrower. The language is clear and con- 
ting to the effect that the article is outrightly sold 
assigned. There seems then to be some scheme 
rled up in this difference between the clear and in- 
itable and the ambiguous and uncertain. What this 
may be judged when we consider the statute on 
isry. The pawn shops visited were as follows: 

The New York Loan Office, the Reliable Loan 
lice, the Capital Loan Office and Uncle Sam’s Loan 
Vice, all on East Second South Street, and City Loan 
Vice and Utah Loan & Jewelry Company, located on 
t First South Street. Now let us take up the Salary 
Bin Agencies. 

The income of the writer being so precariously 
ifeed as to be scant inducement to lenders, a trust- 
tthy salaried friend was delegated to visit these 
ces. The plan adopted by all these offices is to 
ire the borrower to sign a note payable in instal- 
ats reading in a sum which covers both the amount 
ned and the bonus. This note must bear the en- 
sement of some responsible party. 
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Andrews & Company, located in Room 339, Al 
Building, on a loan of $26.50 for example (the loa 
figured at $27.50 but since $1.00 is charged fora) 
vestigating the client, the real net loan is only $26 
have the following schedule of notes: (1) A note 
$36.00 payable in 12 weekly payments of $3.00 eu 
making the excess returned above the amount borrot! 
$9.50. This amounts to a rate of interest of 23.9" 
cent per month, or 286.8 per cent per annum. (2) 
note for $39.20, payable in 16 weekly instalmente} 
$2.45 each, making the excess returned over the Set 





which calculated as in ae other two cases, eee ap i 
of 23.4 per cent per month, or 280.0 per cent per yf 
In calculating the above rates of interest it mull | 
remembered that the borrower has not the use of | 
$26.50 during the entire period of payment but 
continually reducing the principal. It amounts to |f} 
actly the same thing as if he had the use of halfiil 
the sum, namely $13.25, for the whole period ! 
payment and the interest rate must be calculated on ti | 
sum as a basis. | 

D. D. Drake, operating at 403 Scott Building, loaf 
say $25.00 and takes the borrower’s note endorsed |ff 
a responsible party for $30.00, payable in eight weell} 
instalments of $3.75 each, or a note for $33.00, payall 
in 12 weekly instalments of $2.75 each; or a note - | 
$35.00, payable in 16 weekly ee ene of $2.20 eac | 
or a note for $38.00 payable in 20 weekly instalmen}} 
of $1.90 each. This makes the interest charged on tif 
loan of twenty-five dollars 20, 21.3, 20.4 and 20.8 per calf 
per month respectively, or 240, 255.6, 245.04 and 240) 
per cent per annum respectively. | 

If you wished to borrow on your salary, say $20. \y 
from F. A. Newton, of 717 Walker Bank Building, } yi 
would be required to sign a note running for thm 
months, the face of which would read $26.00, or of 
for six months bearing $32.00 on its face. In i 
case you would repay the note in monthly instalment 
three or six as the case might be. The rate of interey 
charged amounts to practically 20 per cent per mont 
or 240 per cent per annum, in each case. Now, mail 
you, these notes say nothing about this frightful rat 
of interest. The note is innocent enough. The interet 
is included in the face of the note. The main fa| 
to be gleaned from these figures is that the addé| 
charge for the loan, call it bonus, interest, remuneratid 
for services, what you will, is enormously disproportios| 
ate to the risk and fornseones In fact, the endorsé| 
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‘teh reatly mitigates the risk, and this endorser is required 
though Andrews & Company advertise in the news- 


yapers “money for salaried people . . . upon their 
jwn names at cheap rates and easy payments.” At this 


A aint we leave the facts to consider the law. 


















| Section 1241x, Compiled Laws of Utah, reads as 
‘Wiollows: 
ik 


_ “The parties to any contract may agree in writing 
Mior the payment of interest, for the loan or forbearance 
bf any money, goods or things in action, not to exceed 
Wiwelve per cent per annum; provided that on loans of 
money only to the amount of $100.00 or less it may be 


pad loan not to exceed $1 for the first month of said 
Moan, but thereafter no greater interest shall be con- 












ection. This proviso shall not be construed so as to 
allow or permit the splitting up of transactions for the 
qoan of money into small amounts for the purpose of 
evading the provisions of this title.” 


Section 1241xl, as amended by the Session Laws 
lof 1909, reads as follows: 


“No person, association or corporation shall directly 
jor indirectly take or receive any money, goods or things 
jin action, or take in any other way, any greater sum or 
greater value for the loan or forbearance of any goods, 
jmoney or things in action, than is prescribed in Section 
41241x, Compiled Laws of Utah, 1907. Any person, 
association or corporation, their agents, servants, em- 
jployees, clerks or attorneys, violating any of the pro- 
jvisions of this Section is guilty of a misdemeanor. 





Section 1241x2 reads as follows: 


ance, shall pay or deliver any sum or value than is 
| above allowed to be received, or the principal or any 
‘part thereof of said usurious loan of forbearance, and 
his personal representatives, may recover in an action 
against the person who shall have taken or received 
the same, and his personal representative, the amount 
of money so paid or value received, both as principal 
and interest, if such action be brought within one year 
after such payment delivery. If such action is not 
brought within one year and prosecuted with diligence 
‘then the said sum may be sued for and recovered with 
costs at any time within three years after the said 
one year by any county superintendent of schools of 
the county where such payment may have been made, 
for the use and benefit of the county school fund, and 
when collected shall be forthwith paid into said fund.” 


I 

Ra 

| _ “Every person who, for any such sum or forbear- 
| 

| 
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Perhaps we may take heart by hearing what 
been done in other communities. | 

In 1912 the Appellate Division of New York rt 
that usurious loans are void, both as to principal an 
interest, and if usuary has been actually paid, the 
rower may recover twice the excess paid in all tran 
tions within a period of two years. The decision 
volved about the following facts. One Dunscone 
rowed $47.50 from the Royal Company and paid $; 
per- month interest on the money for 20 months 
then grew tired and refused further payments. 
Royal Company sued; Dunscone counter-claimed 
recover double the amount of usury; and the above de 
cision was the result. Note that this interest was 
‘a rate of 5.3 per cent per month as compared w 
the rates of 10 and 20 per cent per month exacted 
the loan sharks in this city. } 

Mr. Arthur Ham, writing in The Survey of Nov 
ber 30, 1912, says: “The courts (of New Yor 
cently have ruled that the laws of the state ren 
any person who exacts more than the legal rate 
interest on salary or chattel loans liable to fine 
imprisonment; that such laws are constitutional; t 
a ereater charge than the legal rate of interest 
not be covered by exacting attorney’s fees, commission 
or by any other device or pretext; that judgment of 
tained by confession on a usurious loan may be r 
opened and reversed with costs imposed on the lendet 
that usurious loans are void as to both principal an 
interest and if usury has actually been paid, the boi 
rower may recover twice the aya paid in all transac 
tions within’ a period ol tworyeats. 97) ae | 


“The District Attorney has established a ust 
bureau under the charge of Franklin Brooks, wh 
as a result of complaints received, has raided many} 
offices and carried off to court properties, safes, books | 
and papers in a common patrol wagon—it used to be the i 
custom for the loan shark to ride to court in his} 
limousine accompanied by his secretary and counsel. 
Sixteen of the elect have been held by the magistrates 
for trial by the Court of Special Sessions during this” 
month, and although they are represented by able 
attorneys some of whom are influential members of the 
legislature and high in party councils, it is howl | 
that they cannot be saved from real punishment for 
their insatiable greed and unlawful practices.” ¢ 

In 1912 District Attorney Zabel of Milwaukee, fol- 
lowing the conviction and imprisonment of a Milwaukee 
loan shark and aided by the leading newspapers of the 
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iy, carried on a crusade against these vultures which 
jalted in a series of convictions of those violating 
ti} law of Wisconsin. 

| In Chicago recently a vigorous campaign was car- 
i on which we are informed (though rather in- 
etly) resulted in the creation of a legal maximum 
erest rate of 3 per cent per month for salary and 
wn loans. 

))| In Washington the loan sharks were “driven across 
} Potomac.” In Detroit a “campaign of enforcement” 
s carried on with most salutary results. 

| The Kansas case of Stalker vs. Drake, reported in 
: Pacific Reporter, page 912, should be of more than 
ssing interest because it affects our friend D. D. 
Nake whose office we have mentioned in this article. 
Jake it appears lives in Pennsylvania and operates 
thain of loan offices throughout the country. Stalker, 
ile in the employ of the St. Louis & San Francisco 
jilroad in 1903, applied to Drake’s office in Kansas 
ty for a loan of $25.00. He signed two papers without 
nding either. One was a note and the other an 
bignment of his wages. The note ran for one month 
jd Stalker was to pay $2.50 for the use of the money. 
lb renewed the note the following month on payment 
Jan additional $2.50. A day or two after it became 
ile it was renewed with $10.00 attorney’s fee added 
\d $2.50 paid as interest. At the time it again became 
ie his pay check had not been received and Stalker 
As informed that it would cost another $10.00 to get 
e matter out of the hands of another attorney. By 
is time the note had grown to $45.00. Next month 
linge unavoidably detained so that he could not make 
Lyment on time, Stalker was told that $60.00 would 
hve to be paid to cover additional attorney’s fees and 
murt costs. The office, however, refused to divulge 
e name of any attorney. Stalker continued to pay 
00 per month interest on this amount until 1905, and 
len being informed that the account would have to be 


- 


‘rraightened out next month, to protect his railroad 
ecord, he resigned. He procured another railroad posi- 
ion and was harassed until he filed a voluntary petition 
1 bankruptcy and was later discharged free of debt. 
ut in spite of this, in February, 1906, one of the blank 
ssignments signed by Stalker was filled out by Drake’s 
gent and then filed with Stalker's employers. The 
laim had mysteriously grown to $140.00 and Drake 
ued for this amount. The suit was defeated but the 
iled assignment still held up Stalker’s wages as they 
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became due. Stalker was reduced from the position , 
yardmaster to foreman and from foreman to helper anf 
finally compelled to resign his position. Up to this tim i 
the amount paid by him on the $25.00 loan was $115.5 
In September, 1906, Drake began another suit Chicagy 
this time to recover $200.00 on the $25.00 loan. For thi 
trial Stalker made several trips to Chicago in vais), 
the court granting the plaintiff continuances at eac ! 
instance. Finally the case came to trial and Stalke} IF 
was given judgment. But just before judgment y wall 
rendered the agent of Drake filled out another blan AL 
assignment of wages and filed it with Stalker’s ent i 
ployers. On its face it purported to have been gi me | 
after judgment and to constitute a new claim again: : 
_ Stalker’s wages. At this juncture Stalker turned on hi i 
persecutors and brought an action for malicious prose: 
cution against Drake and Van Zandt, Drake’s agent. Thi 
report says Van Zandt died after peition was filed, whic|| 
seems to have some element of the providential ih 
ite he wresult, of (thei itrial \wasithe awarding 9 ti 
$1000.00 as actual and $5000.00 punitative damages | TI, 
Stalker. The Court of Appeal in reviewing the case 
says that the $5000.00 punitative damages was TC 
excessive and one is tempted to add “Amen!” We i 
given this story of inhuman persecution to show ft 
necessity of wiping out these harpies who feed on thi 
vitals of the poor. This story reveals in all its Javeril| 
like persistency the brutal hounding of the poor bors 


rower. Are we not right in considering this evil 3 Wh 
i 
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one of great moment? 
But progress is being made constructively as veld l 
as destructively. There meets every year a Nation: ll 
Federation of Remedial Loan Associations which in|} 
cludes those associations established decently to tal Mt, 
care of the poor borrowers. In 1912 the membershii} 
consisted of 25 societies and in 1913 it grew to 34 
societies, located in different cities of this country. — » 
includes such organizations as the Chattel Loan Society 
of New York, the Utica Provident Loan Associa 
of Sioux City, the Provident Loan Association of § 
Paul and St. Bartholemew’s Loan Association of Nes 
York. ol 
In concluding, it must be emphatically noted Fi | 
these loan agencies cannot be abolished without subi} 
stituting something better in their stead. The remedie al | 
idea could be carried out by a municipal loan agenc i 
or by an organization of co- operating borrowers, started 


and backed by outside capital, or by an enterprise con 
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led and operated by social agencies, or by loan 
ps privately and individually owned but subject to 
id governmental control and supervision or by com- 
ing some of these plans or establishing them co- 
ensively. 

‘The laws of Utah covering usury should be changed 
some regards. The statute allows $1.00 to be charged 
loans less than $100.00 for the first month and no 
re than 12 per cent per month thereafter. Now, it 
stated by Mr. Exnicios, in a study of conditions in 
ferent cities, that the experience in many states 
owed that the business could not be operated 
ofitably at 1 per cent per month. On small loans in 
ah the broker operating legally may charge enough 
the first month to raise the average rate of interest 
t the six months period of redemption to above 1 
r cent per month. But if the loan is over $50.00 
e $1.00 for the first month allows 2 per cent for that 
onth and only 1 per cent for succeeding months. Small 
an agencies should be exempt from the general usury 
ws and be limited to maximum rate of 2 or 3 per cent 
r month and then be held strictly to account and not 
lowed by any pretext to evade the law. 





Besides a change in the law there should be a 
Mange in the attitude of employers. Mr. Arthur H. 
am, the authority on the loan shop situation, further 
ys in The Survey for January 11, 1913: 
' “The first step is to follow the example of the 
nembers of the Retail Dry Goods Association (of New 
fork) and rescind the rule of discharge which is the 
e weapon left in the salary loan sharks’ hands. 
orrowers who are not living in constant fear of dis- 
overy and loss of position will not submit to outrage- 
us interest demands. The second step, which should 
be concomitant of the first, is to provide an opportunity 
or deserving employes to borrow at reasonable rates 
ind to encourage habits of thrift and saving by organiz- 
ng employes’ savings and loan associations.” 
We have seen the result of the employer’s short- 
sighted policy in the case of Stalker; how his whole 
rareer was affected by the loan leech operating through 
the rule of discharge. Of course the rule has in many 
ases a most beneficial effect in prompting delinquents 
© pay their honest debts, but it should not be as the 
law of the Medes and Persians which changeth not. 

In the present issue appears an article entitled 
“Creed and Conduct,” which maintains that people today 
are living the creed of “Money answereth all things, 
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therefore get money.” Will not the people of this 
who love justice turn in and aid us in our | 
against those who practice this creed so hear 
and relentlessly on the hard-pressed? With the ] 
of earnest people much can be done. | 
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| NOTEWORTHY. 

Miions ago Hon. Clifford G. Roe delivered 
addresses on the suppression of the white slave 
‘In Salt Lake City these were given at the Assem- 
Hall and at the University of Utah. Another lecture 
delivered in Ogden. Mr. Roe revealed a multitude 
ts pertinent to the problem and gave a comprehen- 
1a of the work being done to check the evil. The 
Social Service Commission deserves full credit 
curing the services of so competent an investiga- 
lecturer. 





PRO BONO PUBLICO. 
e Evening Telegram has recently been carrying 


1 come to town preceded by a reputation of worth. 
‘he stage is one of the mediums for the expression 
rt as well as for entertainment. It is highly de- 
le that all classes of people should have a ready 
s to dramas of character and force. Any fight 
strives to procure for them this privilege is 
1endable. 


THE PROPER ATTITUDE. 


t its religious problems. Bishop Spalding was 
to read a paper on “The Proper Attitude of the 
ches to the Mormon Church and People.” This 
er will be found in another part of this magazine. 
€ print it for two reasons: First, because we believe 
this question should be discussed, not behind 
d doors as if it-were a matter of plots and counter 
carefully laid by groups of people having opposing 
srests, but in the open where earnest seekers after 


s in the hope of acting in sensible and Christian-like 
ord. 
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And in the second place because the paper expr' YY 
the proper spirit of approach and action—a spirit oi 
spectful recognition, honest concession, uncomprc}p 
ing insistence on truth and sympathetic appreciaticy 


comings of our own system of theology and a coi 
concession of the merits contained in those of ot 
frees the mind from unreasoned prejudices and oj] 
the way for a ready reception of those ideas which || 
vince by truth and merit alone. 


THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE. 

Years of a man’s life sometimes pass before an |] 
repeated phrase startles him with a new significadpl) 
Stevenson says, we reason and converse by cathe 
words. Social conscience, so much used today in bow 
and in speech, may roll glibly from the tongue i}i@ 
strike impressively the ear with such assumed knowlege 
of its meaning that its true sense is never grasped. 
The individual conscience is the voice which wag 

or condemns us of a treachery to our own ideals. 
social conscience is not so easily defined. In defingf 
it we must step back a pace from out of the midst 
the conditions which gave birth to the term and vil} 
the situation from a vantage point. Far back in mith 
















tion which, in one form or another, in spite of ups abl 


downs, upheaval and revolution, has since persistd 
Today it 1s mainly industrial and economic. But | 
| 
| 


asserted its domination over the great mass, a domitil 
| 
















great heart-throbs of humanity in sympathy for jf 
helpless members have broken the regime of stark ij 
dividualism and are progressively replacing it with | 
social justice, an industrial justice, a justice to tif 
masses. As this sense of justice grows, society itse 
develops a guiding principle which determines its cof 
duct towards itself. This is the social conscience. B 
although society, like a legal corporation, is a separall 
entity apart from its members, in the last analysis t | 
social mind and the social conscience are simply th] 
projection of the individual minds and consciences inti 
the social flux. It follows, therefore, that the socia 
conscience, instead of being a faculty belonging dit 
tinctly and separately to the entity, society, outside an 
apart from the individuals comprising that society, is 
enlarged and expanded individual conscience, encom 
passing acts and conduct socially considered. 

What a wonderful day it will be when the com 


science of each member of society, aside from any pet 
sonal or individual falseness to his own ideals, shal 
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kibly feel, as if it were his own, the wrong which 
ety does or suffers to be done to its members. 


FILLING THE DINNER PAIL. 
Scott Nearing, B. S., Ph. D. 


WINOTE.—To those who have not become familiar with the name 
Prof. Scott Nearing through his publications we append the 
‘pbwing, taken from ‘‘Who’s Who,” 1912-138. 

Ta“NEARING, Scott, Author: University of Pa. Law School, 
29-18. S., U. of Pa., 1905, Ph..D., 1909; Bachelor of Oratory, 
ple U., Phila., 1904; Sec. Pa. Child Labor Com., 1905-7; instr. 
omics, U. of Pa., 1906—; same, Swarthmore (Pa.) College, 
—, Author: Economics, 1908; Social Adjustment, 1911; Solu- 
of the Child Labor Problem, 1911; Wages in the United 
es, 1911; Woman and Social Progress (Nellie Seeds Nearing), 
- Social Religion, 1912; Financing the Wage Earner’s Family, 


‘ Social Sanity, 1913; contributor to economic and sociological 
ications, including The Survey; Publication of the Statistical 
fociation; American Economic Journal, etc; to Education; Edu- 
jonal Review; American Education; Journal of Education; The 
pol Journal, etc.; to Everybody’s Magazine; American Maga- 
i; Ladies’ Home Journal; Woman’s Magazine, etc.’”—THE 


aTORS. 
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Out of the eternal conflict over wages and prices 
re arise certain questions which are pressing as never 
ore for an answer. The men who perform the labor, 
} women who bear and rear the children, the children 
0 grow to manhood and womanhood—how do they 
ser =Does humanity decay as wealth accumulates? 
ithe wealth creator provided with the necessaries out 
§the wealth which he creates? 

Last year the farmers harvested crops valued at 
thousand millions of dollars, yet tens of thousands 
families in the United States are underfed because 
Jeir incomes are too small to permit of decent living. 
hildren are being raised on standards which can under 
) circumstances produce full-blooded men and women. 
A number of New York experts were recently asked 
name an amount upon which a family consisting of 
man, wife and three children, under fourteen, could 
aintain a fair and decent living. Sixteen experts 
ade calculations ranging from $768 to $1,449, and 
tntering at $950. The social workers were aghast. 
What,” they exclaimed, “nine hundred and fifty dollars; 
hy, that is over three dollars a working day!” Such 
figure was beyond belief. An investigation alone 
Fould establish the facts, and a careful investigation was 
hade, which led to the conclusion that “an income of 
ine hundred dollars or over probably permits the main- 
lenance of a normal standard, at least so far as the 
hysical man is concerned. Whether an income be- 
ween eight hundred dollars and nine hundred dollars 
an be made to suffice is a question to which our data 
lo not warrant a dogmatic answer.”* KR 
Nine hundred dollars a year is three dollars for each 
orking day. Therefore, any family of five on the Island 











’The Standard of Living of Working Families in New York 
ity, R. C. Chapin, New York, The Charities Publication Com., 
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of Manhattan which has an income of less than thi 
dollars per working day is probably living below a dec: | 
standard. * 
Nowhere else have the facts been so carefully | 
cured, but the studies which have been made indica | 
that it costs as much to live in Pittsburgh as it does 
New York; that in Baltimore the minimum is se |] 
hundred ai fifty dollars, and that in Philadelphia, Bak 
ton, and Buffalo it is somewhere between seven hundr 
and nine hundred dollars. a: | 
A recent Federal study, published in 1911, relat | 
to small towns, concludes that in Fall River, Mass., “thij 
total cost of the fair standard for the English, Trial | 
Canadian French family is $731.99, and for the Port 
guese, Polish or Italian family it is $690.95.”? This i 
somewhat above the cost in Georgia and South oe | 
mill towns, where “the father must earn $600.75” in ord 
to support his family according to a standard which “ wy 
enable him to furnish them good nourishing food a 
sufficient plain clothing. He can send his nintrelll | 
school. Unless a prolonged or serious illness befall thy 
family, he can pay for medical attention. If a dea} 
should occur, insurance will meet the expense. He ca} 
provide some simple recreation for his family, the ¢ “0 ) 
not to be over $15.60 for the year. If this cotton- nt 
father is given employment three hundred days ou 
the year, he must earn two dollars per day to maintaih 
this standard. As the childre en grow older and the fami ! 





by his young children.” Me 
These margins—six to nine hundred dollars per yea 
two to three dollars per working day—set the minimum 
amount necessary to enable a man, wife and three childre 
to maintain a normal standard of living in the towns an | 
cities of the East. The full force of such figures is appa 
ent, however, only when they are compared with othe 
figures showing family incomes. It is of no moment 4 
know that three dollars per working day will maintain 
decent standard for a normal family unless we knowy 
in addition, what wages are being paid to wage workers] 
It may be that the great majority of wage earners receivi 
an income adequate to provide a normal standard ¢ dl 
living. The Federal govern tandaf tat bli isl 
g. e al government and a few states publish 
some wage figures which are useful in reaching a con} 
clusion on the point. A study of these figures of Massa} 
chusetts, New Jersey, Kansas and Wisconsin shows tha} 
three-quarters of the male wage earners employed in th ( 










?Report on Conditions of Women and Child Wage- narneniil 
ee S., Vol. 16, Family Budgets, Washington, Gov’t Print., i 
p. 

Supra, pp. 152-153. 
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ustries of the New England, Middle and North Central 
tes receive a wage so low that they are unable to pro- 
e the necessaries of life for a wife and three children. 
prove these figures it will not be necessary to cite 
instance of the 166,227 anthracite coal miners in 
nnsylvania, whose average wage is $503.85 annually, 
that of the 171,987 bituminous coal miners in the same 
te whose wage averages $525.79 a year; neither will 
ttempt to prove my contention by the $562.89 which 
es to each of the 69,250 boot and shoe workers, and 
$439.34 annual incomes of 90,935 cotton mill opera- 
es of Massachusetts. In the first two industries 
eigners, and in the last two women, compete fiercely, 
cing down the wage far below a level of decent living. 
ch fairer illustrations can be secured for two great 
ustries—railroading and steel making—in which men 
employed almost exclusively, and which typify Ameri- 
n wage conditions. Even in these representative in- 
stries the wage of the vast majority of their employes 
ll not provide a family subsistence. 


First take the railroad industry. Of the entire num- 
+ employed (over a million and a half) seven per cent 
ceive an average wage of more than three dollars a 
y ($900 a year) ; forty-two per cent receive from two 
three dollars a day ($600 to $900 a year), and filty-one 
r cent receive from one to two dollars a day ($300 to 
(00 a year). The average daily wage of 210,898 
aborers” was $1.98 per day ($600 per year). It, there- _ 
re, appears that nine-tenths of the railroad employes of 
e United States receive less than $900 a year; that more 
han half receive less than $600 a year; while the laborers 
nd trackmen; 530,000 in all, are paid less than $600 a 
ar.* 

The wages in the steel industry differ but little from 
hose in railroading. The Federal report on the South 
ethlehem works includes a complete transcript of the 
ay-rolls for January, 1910, and covers 9,184 employes. 
f this number, ten per cent received an hourly wage rate 
quivalent to more than $900 per year; seventy-five per 
ent a rate equivalent to less than $750 per year; sixty per 
lent received a rate equivalent to less than $600 per 
ear, while the wages of thirty per cent were less than 
3500 per year.” The Federal investigation of the entire 
ndustry, made in 1911, shows identical conditions for 
ore than one hundred and seventy thousand employes 
n all parts of the United States.® 


4Statistics of Railways—Interstate Commerce Com., Washing- 
ton Gov’t Print, 1910. 

SReport on Strike at South Bethlehem Steel Works, 61st Con- 
ress, second session, Senate Doc. 521 

*Report on Conditions of Employment in the Iron and Steel 
Industry, 62d Congress, second session, Senate Doc. 301 
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Thus, in both the steel manufacturing and in raz 
roading, two of the leading American industries, the sam 
proportion of workingmen receive more than $900 a yea: 
and the same proportion less than $600 a year. The: 
statistics are strikingly similar to the wage figures pul 
lished by Massachusetts, New Jersey, Kansas, and Wij 
consin—four states which furnish the best wage data.? 


— ee 


WAGES OF ADULT MALES. 
Cumulative Percentages. 
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All the figures available are, therefore, in practica} 
agreement. Nine-tenths of the workers in American in 
dustry receive less than $900 annually; three-quarter: 


less than $750, and half less than $600 per year. | 


These wage figures cannot, however, be accepted asd 
stated. They represent the daily and hourly earnings} 
of men paid by the day or by the hour, when they workk 
But at times these men do not work. In ordinarily pros+ 
perous years the average wage worker is disemployed 
through sickness, accident, strikes, and lack of orders# 
about one-fifth or one-sixth of his entire working times 
Once in ten years a panic comes, with its resulting des 
pression, so that for months together men work on hallfl 
or less than half time. From the wages of railroad em+ 
ployes, a deduction of twenty per cent, and from those} 
of the steel workers a deduction of twenty-five per cent 
may be conservatively made. | 

Contrasting the cost of a decent living with the| 
wages paid in industry, it seems fair to say that three- 
quarters of the workingmen in American industries re 
ceive a wage so low that they cannot provide for their 
families the decencies of life; and that half of them cannot 
provide the bare necessaries for their children. Of 
course family incomes are augmented by the earnings of 
the mothers and their children, but the wages of men 
alone seem seriously inadequate to fill the dinner pail. 


™Wages in the U. S., Scott Nearing, N. Y., The Macmillan Co., 
MOI peo Oe 


_ ‘Unemployment in the U. S., Scott Nearing, Quarterly Publica- 
tions, American Statistical Association, September, 1909, pp. 530-535. 
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MODERN METHODS OF SOCIAL WORK. 
Frank D. Watson, B. S., Ph. D., 

Amey B. Eaton Watson, B. A., M. A. 
NOTE.—Frank D. Watson was graduated from the University 
f Pennsylvania in 1905. He later received the degree of Doctor of 
hilosophy from the same institution. He studied in the Summer 
as graduated in 1906. He taught four years at the University of 
ennsylvania and three years at Swarthmore College in the De- 
artments of Economics and has been for the last three years a 
ember of the Permanent Teaching Staff of the New York School 
f Philanthropy. He also occupies ‘at the present time the position 
f Associate Professor of Social Work Elect at Haverford College. 
e is the joint author with Dr. Scott Nearing of a text-book on 
conomics. 

‘Mrs. Amey B. Eaton Watson will be remembered as being 
formerly connected with the Department of Sociology in the Uni- 
versity of Utah. She was graduated from Brown University and 
later from the University of Pennsylvania with the degree of 
Master of Arts. She, too, is a graduate of the Summer Session of 
the New York School of Philanthropy for the year 1906. She 
has been connected with the New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor and later with the EKugenies Record 
Office at Cold Springs Harbor, New York.—THE. EDITORS. 


As one still frequently hears the question, “What is 
social work?” a word of explanation will not be amiss 
about a title which ascribes modern methods to that 
which is so new as to be still a matter of definition. This 
explanation need be but brief, as the difficulty is entirely 
one of the use of terms. The expressions “social work” 
‘and “social workers” are comparatively modern, but it 
would be an error indeed for this generation to claim 
the first social worker. 

In a recent book of Edward T. Devine, bearing the 
title “The Spirit of Social Work,” the author in his dedi- 
cation to the social workers of the nation describes as 
belonging to their ranks “every man or woman who, in 
any relation of life, professional, industrial, political, edu- 
cational, or domestic; whether on salary or as a volun- 
teer; whether on his own individual account or as a part 
of an organized movement is working consciously, ac- 
cording to his light intelligently, and according to his 
strength persistently, for the promotion of a party or a 
class or a sect or a business interest or a particular in- 
stitution or a family or an individual.” If then, one is 
a social worker in so far as he rises above his private and 
selfish interests, and considers the effect of what he is 
doing, or leaving undone, on the general welfare, cer- 
tainly the roll of the world’s social workers must include 
names not from this generation alone, nor from the one 
before but for countless generations gone. It would 
indeed be presumptive for any one to name the first 
social worker in history. Certainly his type was well 
known when Jesus gave utterance to that unexcelled 
parable of the Good Samaritan. Had that parable been 
drawn in the twentieth century instead of the first, the 
“oil and wine” would have been replaced by their modern 
medical equivalents and the inn by a well equipped 
hospital with its ambulance service and scientific sanita- 
tion; but this should not blind us to the important fact 
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that while the method of caring for the man who fell 
among thieves would differ in the two versions, the spirit 
of the chief actor in the drama would remain the same, 


The differences which Jesus as a word artist woul 
have made in portraying the spirit of the “certain lawyer” 
who asked him “who is my neighbor” are differences due 
entirely to the onward march of human knowledge. The 
advance of science has been marvelous. To the knowledge | 
of how to help one’s fellowmen, each succeeding age is 
adding its quota, whereby benevolence with increasing 
certainty, is manifesting itself as beneficence. As the | 
great advance in the practice of medicine is but the result 
of antecedent advances in such science as chemistry, | 
biology, physiology, on which the practice of medicine 
rests, so the advances in the practice of that charity of 
which Paul wrote when he pronounced it “the greatest 
of these,” is due to great advances which have been made 
in those sciences, economics, sociology, biology, psy-_ 
chology and sanitation, which relate most intimately to_ 
social welfare. It is the advances in these sciences which * 
have brought in their wake the modern method of social — 
work. : 








To say that the advance in science is the cause and } 
the modern methods the result is not to belittle social ‘ 
work or social workers. The discovery of electricity was : 
an important event. That it marked the beginning of a _ 
new era in the world’s civilization was due, however, to 
its application to human needs. To define modern social — 
work as the application of science to the problems of — 
our social life can imply no lack of appreciation of its © 
merits. It should be said in passing, in parenthesis as — 
it were, that the above definition of modern social work 
hardly holds true of all social work today because prog- — 
ress is seldom equally great in all parts of any field of 
human endeavor. Doubtless in the Bronze Age one 
found many still living as in the Stone Age. Many indi- 
vidual. enterprises of social work are failing today to 
bring their methods down to date because they have 
failed to make use of the advances already made by the 
social sciences. In each field of social work some have 
made use of the methods the new knowledge has made 
possible. They are the leaders. It is they who set the 
standard of efficiency up to which all must sooner or 
later be brought. The time that this will take varies 
in direct proportion to the inertia, lack of open-mindedness 
and absence of vision on the part of those in whose hands 
now rests the usefulness of any particular social agency. 


A study of the work that Dr. Katherine B. Davis, the 
new Commissioner of Correction of New York City, has 
been carrying on during the past twelve years at the 
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ew York State Reformatory for women at Bedford 
ills, will make concrete many of the foregoing general- 
zations. The work at this institution is pioneer in every 
espect. The methods now employed there will some day 
e copied far and wide throughout this land. Already 
they are generally accepted as standards of efficiency. 
If the work carried on at “Bedford,” as it is popularly 
known, illustrates one thing above another, it is the 
application of science to the problem on hand. To the 
heart has been added the head. To charity has been 
joined her hand-maiden, Science, both equally bent on 
the cure and prevention of misery. 


This institution, nestling among the beautiful hills 
of southeastern New York State, has spelled opportunity 
and life to thousands of miserable girls and women 
worsted in the battle of life, victims of conditions destruc- 
tive alike to body and soul. 


Here among new surroundings in the midst of God’s 
great out-of-doors, the healing influence of sunlight and 
air, nourishing food and well-regulated hours of work 
and play begins its quiet work of regeneration. How- 
ever, if this wholesale though beneficient method of cure, 
were the only one employed, it could not serve as an illus- 
tration of the point under consideration; namely, that 
truly modern methods of social work are characterized by 
their utilization of the contribution of science to the in- 
dividual problem at hand. 


To appreciate fully what is meant by modern meth- 
ods of social work we shall ask you to accompany us on 
a short imaginary journey through this remarkable in- 
stitution. In it we shall ask you to note not so much its 
“prick and mortar” aspects as the spirit and purpose that 
pervade the place and the technique devised to make 
them effective. The day preceding our visit has brought 
among the newcomers to the institution a young girl of 
tagged appearance convicted of petty larceny; a still 
younger girl, self-willed and sullen, charged by her step- 
father with being ungovernable; a woman of the streets, 
young in years, but already broken in health; a girl con- 
victed of manslaughter still carrying the look of defiance 
in her eye that a life of being battered from pillar to post 
from infancy has doubtless put there, and lastly a girl 
dull of countenance whose obvious low mentality has 
made her the victim of some man’s lust. These have 
but swelled the ranks of the army of sorrow, which has 
preceded them the day before and the day before that. 

Here is the army; what can we do for them now they 
are here? The old answer frequently was “Confine them 
in cells, mix indiscriminately the young and still impres- 
sionable, with the old and hardened and when the law 
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has been done. 
diagnosis of each case and individualization of treatmer 
thereafter. It views each girl who enters as an individ} 
uality in whom are probably recorded, not only ma 1 
of the neglects of society to provide for some of hell 
children even a fair fighting chance, but also tho | 
other handicaps, physical and mental that “the sins of 
the fathers” often visit on innocent heads. | 


- Accordingly, during the first three months’ residence 
in her new home at “Bedford,” each girl. is the object a 
special observation and study, not of one expert but o 
many. ‘The nature of this study and observation was 
well set forth at a recent staff meeting of Dr. Davis anq 
‘ther assistants, at which the writers were privileged tq 
be present. This particular meeting was devoted to a. 
detailed analysis of the cases of six women who had been 
in the institution about three weeks. While the confer- 
ence lasted but an hour and a half it brought together 
the results of hours and days of work on the part of those 
attending. As a result, those taking part in the confer- 
ence were able to offer for each girl considered no less 
than six important sets of facts that would throw light 
on the question of the right diagnosis and treatment of 
the particular cases on which all present were focusing 
their attention. At a request to her sociological field 
workers, the chairman of the meeting was able to have 
presented to the conference such important information 
as the conditions under which the girl was living at the 
time of her arrest. Had she a home and if ever she had 
what was its condition, in what neighborhood located, 
what was the girl’s previous relation to her social en- 
vironment, the school, the church, friends? In brief, there 
was presented as the result of a first hand study of con- 
ditions by the sociological field worker a picture of all 
these conditions of life of this particular girl which make 
for the upbuilding of character or for its destruction. On 
this, the worker was also able in some of the cases to 
throw light upon what eugenists term “the family history ;” 
that is, whether there were in the family ancestry of this 
girl traces of insanity, feeble-mindedness or alcoholism. 


At a nod to the next member of the conference, a 
physician, there was immediately added to the data al- 
ready at hand a history of the girl’s physical condition; 
what diseases she had already had, whether now suffer- 
ing from any disease, and still more important even, the 
condition of the girl’s throat and tonsils, whether 
adenoids were present, and of her hearing and sight. It 
has now been proven beyond doubt by Dr. W. M. Rich- 
ards of New York City, that there is not infrequently 
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. {' has never been able to take in through the eye what 
Wiis fellows have. This with the irritable condition often 
‘cident to eye strain, has perhaps prevented his promo- 
jon in school until shamed by his size and age, this sup- 
josed dullard drops out of school an irritable, inefficient 
Jerson, the conditions all unfavorable for a life of honest 
ndustry and all favorable for that of petty crime or 
vorse. 
| But to return to the girl before the conference. Far 
f irom all the data necessary for a scientific handling of 
jhe case has been presented thus far. The trained psy- 
| hologist of the institution is next to be heard from. By 
Means of carefully devised mental tests, of which the 

o-called Simon-Binet are now so well known, the ap- 
Mbroximate mental age of an individual can be determined. 
Bcience, by means of these tests, has revealed the sober- 
ng fact that there are at large today persons whose 
entality is that of a child of nine or twelve; while in 
years they have reached majority. The unfortunate 
thing about these cases is that mentally they can never 
row up. Nature through heredity has been unkind to 
them. They are in technical language the feeble-minded. 
hile far from a majority of the girls admitted to Bed- 
Hford are feeble-minded, these psychological tests have 
Idisclosed a percentage that is too large to be ignored. 
|The importance of deciding whether a girl is normal but 
Wbackward from lack of opportunity, or feeble-minded is 
Jobviously of paramount importance in deciding on any 
Iscientific method of treatment. The method of treatment 
Jand what one may reasonably expect in the way of prog- 
4ress from the two groups, is radically different. For 
i centuries society, in ignorance, has punished or neglected 
Ja group of individuals morally irresponsible and often 
as helpless as children though of mature years. Today 
we recognize them as feeble-minded and as being no more 
responsible for their condition than we are for the color 
of our eyes. Time will not permit a recounting of the 
cost in money and the cost in the social diseases of vice, 
crime and pauperism for which feeble-mindedness is re- 
sponsible. For this reason it is apparent that the after- 

care of a feeble-minded girl must differ fundamentally 
from that of her other sisters to whom Nature, at least, 
has been more kind. Society must care for her tenderly 
and must see that she is not left unprotected to become 
the mother of like children, born either in wedlock or 
out of it, as is too often the case. No argument of ex- 
pense is valid when one realizes that such unfortunate 
girls may add two, three or four bearing a like taint 
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and so adding in proportion to society’s bill in the futuiii# 
for their care in almshouses and reformatories. . 


tion, including her attitude toward her work and fello | 
in the schoolroom and elsewhere. Much light is ofti| 
gained from these sources as to her ability to make soci 
contacts, to get along with people. This knowledge 
essential for the devising of any rational scheme of treat 
ment, even of a tentative nature, for it should be said _ 
passing that each of these six girls will be the subject of | 
number of succeeding conferences of a like nature unth 
after a period of three months’ special observation a mol 
or less permanent diagnosis is made of the case, and 
definite plan of treatment begun. 4 

It has not been our intention to dwell unduly on th 
methods employed at “Bedford,” but rather to use thers 
as a means of illustrating concretely the newer method 
of social work now coming generally into use. Moder 
developments in sociology, pioWer, psychology and sanil 
tation are affecting all kinds of “case work’”—that is 
work with individuals. The methods of charity organizay 
tion, one of the first social agencies to be definitely de} 
veloped, are materially changing in order to bring thei 
work into harmony with the newer thought. Increas+ 
ingly do the workers in this field resort to medical ex 
aminations, psychological tests, and investigations t at 
are far-reaching on their social and economic side andl 
are now beginning to include data of a eugenic | 
The day when a charity organization record reads as did i 

, “Could find out nothing detrimental about the} 
family. so gave them fifty cents,” is rapidly passing, if | 
indeed it has not already gone. Likewise, to our juvenilel 
courts today are being added practical psychologists |] 
Children’s aid societies are employing researchers i in 
eugenics. On all sides increasing attention is being given |I 











fields and the growing realization that there is a causal | 
relation between much poverty and disease. 
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f operation is not, in the first instance, the individual or 
milies, but community conditions. Such movements 
e those concerned with congestion of population, bad 
ousing, the study and prevention of tuberculosis, the 
ublic health movement and the movement for industrial 
ucation. 

_ As there is often a misunderstanding between those 
ngaged in the work of prevention, on lines that may well 
e characterized as wholesale, and those working with 
dividuals and families, in which cure is the first con- 
ideration, it remains to point out in closing, that instead 
{ there being any conflict between the “wholesale” and 
retail” points of view, each really complements the other. 
ithout good “case work” and a scientific tabulation of 
he data gleaned from it, many efforts at changing con- 
itions can be but partial successes and some are destined 
o failure. A passion for facts is a wholesome state of 
ind and the one thoroughly in earnest about steady 
nd consistent progress should but welcome the growing 
ass of social data which scientifically conducted “case 
ork” is today making available. The first concern of 
he Training School for the Feeble-Minded at Vineland, 
ew Jersey, is to look after the unfortunate individuals 
ntrusted to its care. Its second and no less important 
concern, however, is the scientific study of the whole 
roblem of feeble-mindedness with the hope of discover- 
ing its nature and the means of checking its increase and 
ultimately of accomplishing its entire elimination from 
society. With this in view, what better laboratory ma- 
terial can be found than that offered in the “case work” 
of this institution? This fact has been already recognized. 
Connected with the main work of the institution is the 
psychological laboratory, under the able direction of Dr. 
Henry H. Goddard. At Bedford Reformatory this same 
truth has been recognized and recently, through private 
generosity, a Bureau of Social Hygiene has been estab- 
lished, where the problem of the causes of delinquency 
among women is scientifically studied. Surely, again, 
no better place could be found for the pursuit of such 
research. Our common humanity demands a cure of ills 
already existing. Wisdom demands a linking of this 
with the work of prevention. Instead of the work of 
cure being opposed to the work of prevention, with the 
new methods of social work it is being made a means 
to the end, of effective prevention. It is the belief of 
the writers that the future will wonder that we allowed 
so much suffering and misery to continue as long as we 
have, but it is also our confident belief that when Science 
is joined to Religion, the Head to the Heart and the new 
methods of “case work” are made to afford a foundation 
for the larger social movements of prevention, that the 
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day will be near at hand when not only poverty but al 
much other human misery will be abolished. 
FRANK D. WATSON, 
AMEY EATON WATSON,’ 
THE PROPER ATTITUDE TOWARD THE 
MORMON CHURCH AND PEOPLE. Wy 
A Paper Read Before the Home Missions Council. i 
On Sunday, January 25, 1914, I heard Elder Orsalf 
Whitney, an Apostle and Historian of the Mormof 
Church, deliver a sermon to two thousand peopif 
gathered in the Provo Tabernacle for the Conferenah 
of the Utah Stake. Elder Whitney asserted as follow 
“Priesthood is only another name for truth and thi 
authoritative priesthood of the Church of Jesus Chrisip 
of Latter-day Saints is faultless and flawless. Thal 
this priesthood might be given to men, the whole histor} 
of the human race had been divinely planned. If Gow 
has, at times, used others than Latter-day Saints ilf 
the progress of human society they were used 
instruments to prepare the way for the final culmina 
tion, His revelation of himself and His plan of salva 
tion through the mission of the last and greatest om} 
His prophets, Jesus Christ alone excepted, Joseph Smithif 
“For example: Columbus was not a Mormon but :f 
Gentile and yet he discovered that the planet was i} 
sphere and that on its opposite side was a new conti} 
nent. He was permitted to make this discovery if 
order that upon this new continent Joseph Smith migh') 
reveal the Gospel. God had raised up patriots like} 
Washington and Franklin but His chief purpose it 
inspiring them was that they might found a nation if 
which Joseph Smith Jr. by a fuller endowment of 
divine power, would, ‘in this last and grandest dispensat 
tion in the meridian of time,’ restore to men the validh 
priesthood. Wordsworth sang of the preexistence of 
the soul. God inspired him with a faint idea of thew 
doctrine that men’s minds might, in degree, be prepared 
for the full unfolding of that truth by his greater prophet} 
Joseph Smith. Indeed, God has revealed himself oT 
other dispensations of time through prophets like# 
Adam, Enoch, Noah, Abraham and Moses, but thet 
only function of these worthies was that of being? 
forerunners of Joseph Smith who, in the fullness of the} 
times, restored and revealed to men the final, complete, 
unchangeable Priesthood of the Church of the Living 
God. This Church includes everything that is true, 
pure and good. If, perchance, some truth should be| 
discovered outside this Church, God has used the dis- 
coverer as an instrument only because, as yet, his Latter- 
day Saints are too few in number to render to Him 
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: ery service; but His real intent was that the truth 
ould be appropriated by the Saints as theirs by right. 
jitside the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
| lere is no complete truth, no unsullied purity, no ab- 
fjlute good. It was devised before all time in the 
fernal Council of the Gods and, fulfilling all prophecy 
fijd completing all types, in the fullness of time it was 
jt up among the children of men by the last and great- 
it of the prophets, Joseph Smith, no greater prophet, 
er and revelator than whom can ever arise.” 
| I do not believe it is possible to understand Mor- 
‘Hjonism without considering these remarkable claims. 
hey are taught the children and they are reiterated 
every Conference. They are referred to in every 
ldress. The proposition reduces itself to this. If a 
Tjing is true, it is Mormonism because Mormonism 
®icludes all truth. To be outside of Mormonism is to 
I outside the divinely appointed means of spiritual 
e here and hereafter. The faithful, orthodox Mormon 
} perfectly logical when he looks upon religious 
Jachers of the various churches, much as a Roman 
Wiatholic looks down upon Protestants. When a Mor- 
| ; ; ; : ; 
1c" boy is made deacon he is given a share in this 
| 





arvelously perfect priesthood. He receives a fuller 
dowment of truth and authority as he is promoted to 
he higher offices of teacher, priest, bishop, elder, 
venty, evangelist, prophet, apostle. To be cut off 
om the church is not merely to change ecclesiastical 
fembership but it is to be driven from the Father’s 
Pble and forced to feed on the husks. Since a man 
hn confess that Joseph Smith is a prophet of God’ 
jnly by the Holy Ghost, failure to bear such witness: 
i sin against the Holy Ghost—murder is the only. 
jn more deadly than apostasy. 

| This is the only form of Christianity taught to the 
joung Mormons and they are taught it just as we were 
hught by our parents the Christianity we believe. It 
f not proved—it is asserted. As soon as the boys 
jnd girls can remember anything they remember their 


| 
| 


| 
















prophet of God. Just as soon as they are old enough 
hey are encouraged to bear their witness to the same 
hileged divine facts. They do not think, they are not 
Pxpected to think. They receive the testimony of 
Pthers and having by this act of faith accepted the 
|‘ Gospel” they proceed to strengthen their faith by 
living their testimony, by bearing their own witness to 
jits truth. The Mormons have developed a system of 
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training. in giving testimony. If, at first, the , | 
“cannot give testimony to the divine mission |p 
Joseph Smith he is required to testify to jf 
goodness of his parents, his teacher, to God’s | 
and so gradually is led on to bear his testimony tof 
greatest of the prophets. The result is a blind, | 
reasoned belief in the founder of Mormonism ell 
prophet of God and in the truth of every claim he m 
every word he spoke, every rite he ordained. The yo} 
Mormons are taught to pray for the authorities of tl 
Church and to believe that their prayers are answe'l} 
Therefore to deny the inspiration of their leader. 
to doubt that God answers prayer. Having made 
surrender and having been subjected to this discipj 
their loyalty is unfaltering. ’ 
Now the first point I want to make is that ay 
large percentage of the members of all Christ 
Churches accept the creed and discipline of their sevi 
denominations and strengthen their faith and loyal 
by precisely this same psychological process, 4 
laymen in our Protestant and Catholic churches are. | 
| 

! 








i 


busy to study history and philosophy and theolo 
Nine-tenths of them know no more than they did wll 
they went to Sunday School and a large number 4 
those who remain loyal do it by a will to believe, 1} 
by a will to think. In these days when clergymen haveiy 
many practical duties they have little time to contin} 
the studies they began in perhaps the most unscientilf} 
institutions of learning we have, our theological sen} 
naries. They, too, hold to ther denominational cre|| 
and organization in the same unthinking way that t! 
Mormon holds to his. If faith seems to be waverity 
the usual advice is not to think harder but to pr: 
harder, to do more work for the Church—in a word, | 
use the same means used by the Mormons. Of cour, 
we all protest that our faith and our Church organiz 
tion rest on more solid foundations than that of tl 
Mormons. This may be quite true and yeti a me 
wonder how a Presbyterian can look back with sati: 
faction to John Calvin or how a Baptist can make suc 
a fuss over the quantity of water used in baptism whi 
both Presbyterian and Baptist may wonder how a ma 
in his senses can care for apostolic succession. ii 
| 





| 


| 


may think that its historic basis in the alleged supel 
natural experiences Joseph Smith Jr. is untrue; wl 
may feel that Mormonism is an irreverent and carmel 
combination of religion, business and politics, but suc 
an estimate does not help to an understanding of tk 
way the Latter-day Saint looks at the matter. Surel; 
it must be admitted that it is all-important to get a man’s 
point of view before one can hope to influence. him) 
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a the Christian missionary has not always in the 
tried to get the Mormon’s point of view. 
4. The likeness I have ventured to insist on be- 
In Mormon belief and loyalty and the belief and 
byity of other religionists shows the difficulty of the 
em. It is just as hard to induce a Mormon to 
ize his faith as it is to induce a Presbyterian or 
Episcopalian or a Roman Catholic to change his 
miifor exactly the same reason. One almost wonders 
Yelher controversy has any value whatever. In Berg- 
bik address as President of the “Society for Psychical 
telarch” he disapproved of all controversy. Here are 
jigvords: 
WHT think the time given to refutation in philosophy 
pnerally lost. Of all attacks directed against each 
by so many thinkers what remains? Nothing or 
little. What does count, what does remain is the 
ibution made to positive truth; the true affirma- 
foytakes of itself the place of the false idea and be- 
bs without any argument or controversy, the best 
futation.” | 
I confess this is too much of a counsel of perfection 
ne. I cannot help feeling that I must point out to the 
mon what I feel are the untruths he believes as 
as proclaim in his hearing, as convincingly as I 
the positive truth I hold. The theologian is a kind 
hilosopher who cannot avoid a sense of duty to 
M@ytize. Yet surely it is clear that sarcasm and 
ule are not only discourteous but stupid forms of 
ment. That follows the moment we understand 
the Mormon believes in Mormonism, be it true or 
, by exactly the same mental processes by which 
believe our faith. We know that the sneer of the 
ant infidel instead of shaking our loyalty, intensifies 
ind in like manner the universal flood of derision 
th has been poured out upon Mormonism has only 
le Mormons more loyal. They feel about books like 
b’s Golden Bible and the various tracts published 
dcirculated by Mr. Nutting of the Utah Gospel Mis- 
| exactly as an orthodox Christian feels about Tom 
ne’s “Age of Reason” or Ingersoll’s “Mistakes of 
Mses.’ The more simple, devout and unquestioning 
faith is, the more keenly the injustice and irreverence 
felt. It is for this reason that most of the anti- 
Hirmon literature which has been published has had 
ittle effect in changing Mormon belief as Protestant 
Wks telling of the horrors of the inquisition or the 
asional immoralities of the confessional have had 
n devout Roman Catholics. It must be confessed 
h shame that courteous controversy has been very 
e. Last year I published a small pamphlet in which 
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the competency of Joseph Smith Jr. as a translat} 
an Egyptian text was discussed in a courteous || 
judicial manner. This pamphlet was chiefly remarh| 
because it was the only criticism of Mormonisamllt 
body remembered which was written in such a spiri 


| 





universally have other methods been used that it w 
to be wondered at that some Mormons felt that 
profession of an honest desire to be fair was iron 
The publication was almost unique in one other resi 
It was written for Mormons. Most of the litera 
produced by Gentile missionaries has been inte 
chiefly for foreign consumption. I sent compliment 
copies to all the higher officials in the Church, taf 
the professors in Utah Colleges and to the teacher} 
Church and State High Schools. The manager of fe | 
Deseret Book Store asked for copies and sold ney | 
two hundred, which was a larger number than { : 
sold in the Gentile store where the pamphlet was : 
placed on sale. The reception of that pamphlet 
to my mind, been encouraging, although many Gen 


of the futility of that type of criticism. Overy 
replies have been printed in Mormon publications. 
is at least proof that my argument was read. 
answers seem to me to dodge the real issue @& 
confuse the question and yet I am forced to admit t 
the methods used by Latter-day Saints in repelling 
criticism of the supernormal wisdom of Joseph Sm 
Jr. is the same method used by nine-tenths of the | 
fenders of other religions. The same kind of spe 
pleading and suppression of unwelcome facts have bei 
used repeatedly by believers in verbal inspiration \f} 
reply to the arguments of higher critics, by Roman Ca# 
olics in defending the Infallibility of the Pope, by ma 
religionists in maintaining the transcendent importanff 
of their own special theological emphasis. Theologiif 


and accepted by groups of men change very slowilh 
Enough time must elapse to enable the new truth |} 
work its way into the minds of all who hold the cm 
truth. Nobody accepts any truth until he thinks 
thought of it himself. Infinite patience, unfailiiff 
courtesy, frank sympathy, consummate tact, are needif 
in our controversy with the Mormons and they hai 
all been conspicuously absent in the past. | 

II. In the second place we must try to put favoj 
able constructions upon Mormon words and acts. The 
is a great temptation to search for the weaknesses art 
overlook and even hide the values. Every man workin 
in Utah knows the pressure of the Eastern demand f¢ 
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: Htid tales about the Mormons. Those of us who must 
‘se money to carry on our work are tempted to make 
iilections of stories of exceptional and rare polygamous 
: ditions, ignorant speeches by uneducated elders, 
\les of the conditions in Utah years ago and make use 
this material in our addresses as a means of increas- 
interest, arousing sympathy and raising money. 


vent about me: 


“The concluding act of all of Dr. Spalding’s Eastern 
adresses, namely, an appeal for funds wherewith to 
deht the “Mormon” monster’ fully explains the cause 
his activity. It is the meat in the cocoanut of every 
itack on the ‘Mormons.’ And thus once again it is 
Justrated that money is the root of all evil, even of 
ilsehood in the pulpit.” 

) I did not think this charge was just because I have 
fied hard to be fair, but it cannot be denied that there 
# a strong temptation to do that to which the editor 
istly objects. . 

On the other hand the Mormons habitually over- 
raise their own virtues and idealize their history so 
fat one is tempted to offset their exaggerations with 
marges of disloyalty and immorality which are not 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
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{nfavorable construction upon the words of the Mormon 
eaders. At a recent Conference of the Pioneer Stake, 
}ccording to the report in the Deseret News for Janu- 
ity 26, 1914, Elder Ruben S. Wells urged the duty of 
onest tithe paying as following: 

“The world does not understand the principle of 
thing, it can never be successfully introduced in the 
Christian denominations because there is no priesthood, 
no authority, no one authorized to collect and handle 
he tithes of the people. The payment of tithing is 
an index to the faith of a member of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. If a young man de- 
Sires to be married in the temple and if he goes to his 
bishop and asks for a recommend to the house of the 
Lord, the Bishop may know by his tithing record 
Whether or not he is worthy to go through the temple. 
It is like feeling the pulse of a person who is ill, it is 
an outward sign of his spiritual condition, and as the 
beat of the pulse indicates the physical condition of a 
person, so does the tithing record indicate whether or 
not the true spirit of the gospel and true faith character- 
izes his spiritual condition.” 


~ as follows: 
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Now, a good many Gentiles have quoted those wor 1 | 
as proof of the low, unspiritual, commercial spirit of t |i) 
Mormons, and I confess when I read the speech I fil 
that this financial test of spirituality was sordid ami 
that I might well use it in future addresses as an illv 
tration of Mormon depravity. But as I thought ti}) 
matter over I was forced to admit that I myself he 
said the same thing a great many times. I have to} 
congregations of Christian people that a religion the} 
were too stingy to pay for could do them no good, thi 
the offerings of the members of the Church were 
test of the reality and the spirituality of their faith 
and love, that Church debts were evidence of spiritu: 
deadness. | 

Many Gentiles criticise the Mormon tithing systerh 
because the revenue is spent by the head officials wat 
out consulting the wishes of the people who contri 


ih 


the money. This seems un-American. But I am dei 
terred from joining in the condemnation by remember} 
ing that that method is exactly what my own Board o 
Missions is constantly trying to have the Church adopt} 
It is argued that the Board officials know the need 
better than individuals can and that missionary gift 
will not be wisely spent until special giving to favorit 
objects and workers is stopped and all gifts are sen} 
to the Central Board to be disbursed by its experts] 
The only difference between my point of view and 
Elder Wells’ is that I do not think the Mormon Chure 
uses tithes for legitimate purposes, but that, of course} 
opens up quite a different question. i 

So vitriolous has the attack on Mormonism been 
and so much interest has been aroused throughout 
the whole country that every missionary from Utah is 
expected to present new evidence of polygamy, treason 
and even white slavery. There are societies and indi-} 
vidual lecturers busy supplying this demand. Teh 
















D. D., is general superintendent, with aie in Pitts-| 
burgh, Pennsylvania, held a reception to Ex- Senator 
Frank J. Cannon in Philadelphia on February 5th of 
this year. The invitation sent to leading citizens read i 


“Open defiance of law, the teaching of treason, the | 
multiplying of polygamous marriages, the most aggres- 
sive proselyting now progressing in the world—these 
compel attention to the Mormon ales and organized 
action against it.” 4 

A careful man, cognizant of the facts, would have to 
qualify every one of those statements. The people in 
Utah are law-abiding, the charge of treason depends 


on a part of the temple ritual which may be as much 
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dead letter as parts of the Anglican Liturgy. The 
Temple oath to revenge the death of the prophet 

undoubtedly repeated by the majority of Mormons 
th a mental reservation. Not only are polygamous 
triages not multiplying, but polygamy was never. 
acticed by the Mormons to the extent popularly sup- 
sed, and if the Churches are even half awake, they 
ve nothing to fear from the proselyting efforts of 
o thousand Mormons scattered over the earth, most 
whom are school boys, who only know a few little 
eeches and a few Bible texts and who look at the 
ll to a mission quite as much as a chance to see the 
tld as to convert it. The point I want to insist on 
ost strongly is that we must be on our guard lest 
e yield to the temptation actually to regret that the 
ormons are improving—to be almost sorry that we 
ve lost our old thunder because we can no longer 
nestly repeat the stories of the sensationalists who 
eynot held back by either truth or charity. It is 
gh time that the same hopeful attitude was taken 
ith reference to Mormonism as has been taken in 
gard to other religions which we as Christians con- 
der inadequate. The thoughtful student of the great 
hnic religions today tries to find points of contact 
d glimmerings of truth. The days in which interest 
foreign missions was aroused by dreadful tales 
f brutality, lust and ignorance have happily passed 
way, and the spiritual and ethical value in even the 
eligions’ of the backward races is being recognized. 
fhe attitude toward the Mormon seems to be the sole 
xception to this more philosophical method of approach. 
e will surely be wiser and more Christian if we think 

hat because the Latter-day Saints have so much truth 
hey deserve more truth than to persuade ourselves 
hat they have wilfully rejected all truth and are 
steeped in lust and crime and are therefore utterly bad. 
III. That thought introduces my next suggestion. 

t is our duty frankly and gratefully to acknowledge 
dvance whenever we can. I am convinced from a 
zood deal of investigation and observation that polyg- 
my is no longer an issue in Utah. After the manifesto 
was published suspending the practice of polygamy 
and Utah became a state, there were unquestionably 
number of young Mormons who entered into polygamy. 
In a spirit of fanaticism they proposed to practice their | 
religion. Over two hundred names of new polygamists 
have been published and Mr. Roberts told me that he 
thought there were ten times as many whose names 
had not been published. But that wave of folly has 
spent itself and the forces of civilization and religion 
have gained strength. The young Mormon does not 
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want to practice polygamy. He may say that he be- 
lieves in it as a doctrine, but he doesn’t want to practice 
it himself. In the very nature of the case it is imey 
possible to perpetuate polygamy in the twentieth| 
century, in the U. S. A., in the temperate zone. TRRRE 
not fair to expect young Mormons to condemn polygamy 
because in so doing they would condemn their own} 
fathers and mothers. You ask why do they not strike# 
out the polygamy section from “Doctrines and Cove- 
nants.” The answer is: For exactly the same reason} 
that we can’t get the 39 Articles out of the Prayee 

Book. Ecclesiastical societies are always most conserva- } 
tive. It is harder to change church law, church ritual, } 
church organization than any other social conventions. 
The dead letter must be very dead before it is buried. | 
There are still hyper-Calvinists among the Presby- 
terians in spite of the revision of the Westminster 
Confession, but if an ardent Methodist believer in free } 
will spent time and money discovering as many as he} 
could and then published the list and insisted that the | 
revision of the Westminster Confession was a piece} 
of hypocrisy and that the Presbyterian Church really 
believed all that Jonathan Edwards preached at Stock- 
bridge his procedure would not be commended as 
loving and Christian. And yet must it not be admitted | 
that this is just about what has been done in the case 
of the Mormons and polygamy? | 

There are also other proofs of Mormon improve- 
ment. In Utah the Bible is displacing the Book of 
Mormon. Where one hears one proof text from the 
Book of Mormon he hears the Bible quoted a hundred 
times. | 

The idea of God is being spiritualized. In proof 
of this may I offer two quotations? On June 16th, 
1844, Joseph Smith preached from the text: “And 
hath made us kings and priests unto God and his 
father: to him be glory and dominion forever and 
ever. Amen.” Rev. 1:6. In that sermon he said 

“In the very beginning the Bible shows there is 
plurality of gods beyond the power of refutation. The 
word Elohim ought to be in the plural all the way 
through—gods. The head of the gods appointed our 
God for us: and when you take this view of the 
subject it sets one free to see all the beauty, holiness” 
and perfection of all the gods.” 

Now compare that with this quotation from an article 
in the Deseret News of January 31, 1914, which was- 
secured for the paper by Apostle Talmage, the official 
theologian of the Church: 

“As known in history, religion manifests in two 
forms, which have been nearly equally prominent: oF 
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he normal or vital; (2) the conventional. The first 
orm is characterized by a desire for direct relationship 
etween the human soul and the Ultimate Source of 
ife and power to the end that, normally, the ultimate 
ay be embodied vitally and effectively to all humanity. 
n the second form, the human mind because of dis- 
bility or partial instruction, stops short in its ‘passion 
for God,’ and is satisfied, or seeks so to be, with clever 
ormulae and conventional rules for living and think- 
ng—ending by accepting words for ideas and the forms 
f habit and custom for life-expressions.” 

The Mormon Church is interested in education. 
he desire of a young man to study in an eastern 
niversity excuses him from going on a mission. This 
ear $316,450 has been appropriated from general 
hurch funds for Church Schools in Utah. It is true 
hat in these schools youths are taught the Mormon 
aith but evidence is not wanting that the system of 
education is being steadily broadened. The present 
Superintendent of Church Schools is Mr. Horace H. 
Cummings. He is considered by many of the younger 
Mormons too narrow and orthodox and strong opposi- 
tion is being developed to his being continued in office. 
While it is true that many Mormons who are graduated 
from eastern universities remain faithful and even 
devote their talents to defending Church doctrine and 
practice, a much larger number, even though they re- 
main in the Church, take broader, truer views of religion 
and let their light shine. We may wish that they would 
break with the Mormon Church and become members of 
our denominations. Some of them do and we welcome 
and respect them, but I think we ought to have quite 
as much respect for the larger number who deliberately 
remain in the Mormon Church feeling that they can 
be more helpful from within than they possibly could 
be from without. One of the ablest teachers in Utah 
told me that the President of the eastern university 
from which he was graduated with honors advised him 
to remain in the Mormon Church as long as_ they 
would let him stay. He told him that was the bravest 
way to play the game. I venture to urge that in public 
discussion of Mormonism we should consider how our 
words will help these Mormon reformers far more than 
how our words rebuke and scornfully denounce those 
who still endeavor to perpetuate old beliefs and 
practices. 

In conclusion may I urge upon the Home Boards 
of our various Churches two considerations which I 
believe follow from what I have tried to say? 

I.. You must not expect immediate results in 
Utah. Our problem is to convert Mormonism, rather 
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than to convert individual Mormons. Statistics of 
creased Church membership are no test of the value 
the work done and the money spent. Local self-supp p 
cannot be expected for a long time. The reaction fr 
tithe paying results in a lack of generosity on the p 
of those Mormons who become members of our churel 
and of course those whom we hope we reach indiree 
cannot be expected to contribute. And yet since » 
Mormon Church is financially able to expend 4 
sums of money on schools, hospitals and meet 
houses,’ you must give us money to make the equ 
ment for our Church work dignified and attract 
Appearances count for a great deal in the West, ¢ 
small, shabby churches make a poor impression. And 
must have the best men you can find. The Morme 
we want to help today are not the ignorant, religic 
fanatics of the last generation but young men 4 
women who have been educated in eastern and west 
universities and who are tempted to repudiate organi: 
religion altogether or to sell their souls for the tempo 
advantages the Mormon Church offers. These men | 
the intellectual superiors of some of the missionar 
our Boards have thought strong enough for work 
Utah. | i 

IJ. In the second place you must clearly und 
stand that it is absolutely impossible for the same n 
to work in Utah and also to raise money in the E 
by talking about it. The same man cannot satisfy | 
eastern appetite for Mormon information and be help 
to the Mormons. In the East he is expected to exp 
the worst in the Mormons, in Utah his usefulness 
pends upon his trying to see the best. Even thot 
he tries hard to be fair in his presentation of his ca 
distorted reports are sent home and his influence 
weakened. Besides all the time he has is needed | 
his work in Utah. If the Churches could put fi 
first-rate men in Utah and keep them there for t 
years I believe they would have a wonderful influen 


For one other reason the Utah missionary—inde 
any western missionary should not be asked to 7 
funds in the East. The whole spirit of the Wes 
despises the man who goes East to knock—not to “boo ; 
The accounts the pleader for money is expected to g g1V 
of the spiritual destitution and moral depravity of # 
grandest and most promising part of the United Stat : 
can by no stretch of the imagination be called “boost 
ing.” It does not increase his own optimism andy 
decreases the respect and confidence of his fello 
citizens. f 
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T o the Reader. 


_ Perhaps you have already subscribed 
or The Utah Survey. If so, this note js 


ot for you unless you feel that the ob- 
cts we have in view are worthy of 
ther support. | 
| ’ If you have not subscribed, we ask 
: your support. The subscription 
Brice is very low but the guarantors will 
4 P reciate all help and we shall be assur- 


M@ of your interest. 


PHE EDITORS. 
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THE “UNMEDDLING” PUBLIC. 


Whether or not the policy of the Ministerial Asso- 
ion in appealing to the Governor is a wise one we 
lo not here pass an opinion. Suffice it to say that the 
olicy of inducing the superior officials to take a stand 
or the purpose of using their influence in approaching 
esser Officials is one which should be used but rarely. 
Dne thinks of the ordinary method as working from 
elow up, rather than from above down. 


From past experience we are not encouraged to 

xpect more from the State and County officials than 
rom the City authorities. The crying need of our com- 
unity is an enlightened and vigorous public opinion 
which shall so assert itself that no unworthy person 
lare seek office and that no office holder dare neglect 
nis duties or subordinte the enforcement of law to his 
own personal whims, fancies, or interests. Such a 
‘tate of public opinion cannot be aroused if we are to 
place the City government in the hands of the State 
pr the County. Civic pride and independence are the 
first requisites for good government. 

What Salt Lake needs is not more State inter- 
ference, but less; in fact, total abolition of State inter- 
ference and complete Home Rule. The curse of great 
sities is legislative interference, and public opinion is 
fast deciding that this must go. Given municipal free- 
dom, we can demand from our City authorities absolute 
enforcement of law and can attach complete responsi- 
bility to them. Under the existing conditions they are 
able to shelter behind the State and County authorities 
Be plead legislative restrictions as an excuse for non- 
forcement of law. 

In the ultimate the solution of the problems of city 
Vernment lies with the so-called “decent” people. 
This is the most discouraging feature of the situation. 
rotected by good surroundings, sufficient means, pleas- 
homes and enjoyable society, they are content to 
w matters to drift along rather than incur the per- 
al and social inconveniences attendant upon a real 
continuous interest in the conditions governing their 
c life. This general lassitude is evidenced by the 
that men of known doubtful reputation in morals 
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are admitted to social intercourse in the highest circles 
and hospitality paid for from proceeds of questionab] 
and unsavory transactions is accepted by people of sufi 
posedly respectable standing. | 

It is a question for the individual and especialll 
for the members of what are called, in some commun} 
ties, the “upper classes.” Let us remember that histo 
shows that the great reform movements have come ror 
below—not from the wealthy and comfortable peopli] 
But let us also remember that history likewise sho | 
that the inundations of “rottenness” which have frorw 
time to time engulfed society have come from thi 
“upper classes” and have percolated through to il 
grades and conditions of people. 

We can do our share to prevent a repetition of suc 
history by taking a decided stand against those amuse 
ments and relaxations which are inherently bad. Thi 
most respectable manifestations of these activities a 
in reality, the most deadly. If the “better classes” a 
indulge in them, surrounded by apparent safe-guard} 
and prima facie decency, why should not all classe 
have the same privileges? The result is that the oda 
section of the community takes such pleasures in place 
which become the stalking ground of vice and mori} 
retrogression. Even in the most “respectable” place} 
there are features which produce a deadening of oy 
finer sensibilities. Starting in these places, is it an 
wonder that so many of the unprotected young peopi 
descend lower and lower until ensnared in the net 
corruption and ultimate destruction? 

It is your problem. First take a definite stand-J | 
conscious of your own shortcoming, but determined naif 
to countenance by word or action those influences ari} 
activities of which, in your better moments, you a4 
ashamed, and which you know to be degrading to tl 
community. Then yowcan take your part in demandir 
good men for public office and the proper discharg 
of public duties. | 

We are with the Ministerial Association in thei 
efforts to make our city clean and to frustrate the plan| 
of the lower element. We congratulate them upon thy 
scurrilous attack made upon them by a disreputabj 
local publication. This attack should do much to pi 
the best element in the taunted squarely upon thei 
side. Don’t criticise their “meddling” until you hay 
done something yourself to bring about a better co# 
dition in our civic life. 
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HOME LIFE AND CAVE DWELLERS. 


Salt Lake City appears to be lacking in orig- 
iInality and individuality. Why should we, in our 
jocial activities, imitate the “decadent” cities of the 
| ast and Europe? Why should we fall all over our- 
jelves to do something just because they started to do 
kt six months or a year before? Why should “cellar 
tafes” cause us to emulate the original “cave man’ 
just because some people in older sections, without our 
Advantages or joyous outlook upon life, have endeavored 
Jo stimulate their jaded appetitties around the festive 
‘bored?’ If we prefer the cellar we can always tend 
he furnace. It’s far more useful and costs less. 

Why should we spend our time and money learning 


h more or less disinfected version of a motion problem 


in geometry, sufficient to baffle the intellect of a 
| 


| 


\ 


| 





German professor? 

Of course we know we’re a little late in drawing 
ttention to these matters because the novelty has worn 
off and we are already rather tired of them. Even the 
spice of wickedness which made them so chic (shall 
we say?) is beginning to pall on us. 

But what we wish to suggest is that Salt Lake 
take to itself a distinctiveness. Why not be renowned 
throughout the world as a city of home entertainment 
junrivalled? We have some of the most beautiful and 
Jcommodious homes to be found anywhere. Are we 
Jlacking in ingenuity to use them. For that feeling of 

inui try the excitement of endeavoring to entertain 


jen 
| your guests for an evening without incurring a homily 


Leom your wife on your shortcomings. 
















| 

SOCIAL JUSTICE. 

Mmijustice is the rendering to every mat his due. 
! Only an all-knowing God, penetrating into the inter- 
| minable causes ol men’s actions their desires, their 
|motives, their purposes, can render complete and ab- 
| solute justice—a divine justice. Human justice, based 
| on imperfect knowledge, can be approximate and in- 
| complete only. 

i) Before the organization of society by the concep- 
| tion and formation of the State, every man’s justice was 
in his own hands. When men subordinated their in- 
| individual wills to the paramount collective will of 
s imposed on the latter the duty of 


\ Society there wa 
d man and between 


rendering justice between man an 


society and man. 
A wrong by one man against another is denomin- 


| ated by society as a civil wrong. 
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A wrong by a man against society 1s cccienay 
as a criminal wrong. A | 

On the other hand, society does not legally reco 1 | 
nize a wrong by itself against its members. It conceivWig 
of wrongs by its agents or representatives committe | 
as individuals in their governing capacity; it allows rip 
dress by statute in courts of law or in a courgm 
claims for certain injuries, which the government, f 
grace rather than by right, holds itself responsible fot} 
but it has no legal procedure for redressing wrong] 
by society as such against its members or againy 
groups of members. All the oppressions of ci 
against class, capital against labor and vice versa, pr 
ducer against consumer are conceived of as so ma 
wrongs of individuals against individuals. 

These wrongs are not wholly the wrongs of indilff 
viduals but of the system under which individuals worm} 
and correlate. This system is, in turn, the creature ‘ : 
society; therefore these wrongs are not so much th! 
wrongs of individuals against individuals as of “a 
against individuals. The call for Social Justice is thi 
call by our awakened social conscience for society tiff 
render its members their due; a demand that society no 
only apportion the rewards as between man and ma 
but as between groups of men. But if the iniquitied 
are largely those of a system, itself the creature ‘of 
society, social justice really calls rather for a change of 
the system than for a change within the system. The 
ideals of socialism, splendid in themselves, recognize} 











tem, need change. Whatever form this demand fom 
social justice may take, does it not seem most strange 
that until recently the world should have left uni 
questioned the doctrine that society can do no wrong? 


wills to the social will, society hold itself responsible fon} 
its wrongs against its members as well as for thet 
wrongs of its members against itself. And this ne 
demand, while offtimes boisterous and unreasoning is# 
one of the splendid advances which is to mark thist 
present century as significant among the annals of all the 
centuries. 





r 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 


The problem of the unemployed, while not as 
acute as heralded, is bad enough even when normal| 
to deserve the most thoughtful attention. Recently the} 
National Conference on Unemployment held a Mid-} 
winter Session in New York City, where the problem | 
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Mould be studied at close range in all its intensity. In 
eptember last, the International Association for the 
Wight Against Unemployment met at’ Ghent. Sixteen 
Jjations and 130 cities sent representatives. In report- 
g the conference, Prof. Katherine Coman states in 
me ourvey of February 28, 1914: “The investi- 
Bjation of the causes and its possible cure, are 
ib distinct from the study of pauperism and protective 
Pgislation that a special organization and a special 













| “The causes of unemployment are not merely indi- 
; jidual—physical incapacity, lack of training, inefficiency 
| | d unwillingness to work—they are usually general and 
Mite beyond the control of the individual workman. Far 
4 ie greater proportion of unemployment is caused by 
f ortage in the demand for labor occasioned by strikes 
' d lockouts, the introduction of labor-saving machinery, 
| kasonal markets, industrial depressions and the fluctua- 
Hions of the foreign markets. Protective legislation can 
nly indirectly affect these factors, and the usual forms 
f social insurance—sickness, invalidity, old age, and 


dustrial accident—offer no remedy.” 





Even when we descend one step in the chain of causa- 
Bion of the shortage in the demand for labor by attribut- 
Hhg it to strikes and lockouts, industrial depressions, sea- 
onal occupation, etc., we hardly dip into the problem. 
fifi the economic network were properly woven and 
extured, men freed from several industries by strikes, 
pbckouts, seasonal occupations or fluctuating markets, 
| ould not be wanting for work. Of course a general 
Iockout or industrial crisis with its consequent depres- 
ion would prostrate commerce and stagnate the fluid- 
Ity of labor, causing deep distress. But the causes of 
BE cssion, while intricate and varied, may be traced 
Jair to their source. Henry George, by a chain of 
Mnasterful reasoning, placed at the door of the mon- 
bpolization of land industrial depressions and their at- 
lendant evils. The land owner, he claimed, exacted 
Jrom labor a tribute in order to allow labor to apply 
itself to the source of all wealth—land. In the day 

hen Mr. George wrote Progress and Poverty, it was 
not so evident that capital might place itself in a 
similar position as regards labor, consequently Mr. 
George burdened his theory too heavily. But capital by 
monopolization or by centralization of control may and 
Joes exact, besides the legitimate interest and necessary 
pperating expenses a disproportionate slice of the total 
wealth produced. This slice, since it has noipat tin 
Ja system of merits and rewards, but is merely the fruit 
‘of monoply, is analogous to rent. Of course the entire 
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system depends on the sacredness of the legal conce}j 
tion of private property in all its ramifications. U| 
fortunately, too, the whole problem of distribution — 
wealth is wound up inextricably with the problem | 
production so the vast mass of employes immediate} 
cease to become distributees of the social surplus on tl 
contingency of unemployment. The reverse would 1} 
true if distribution of wealth would continue uninte 
rupted upon involuntary unemployment. The awh 
problem of maldistribution, if carried far enough, willl 
lead back to the conception of private property with ij} 
dominating features. 

In its edition of March 5th, The Nation, speakin 
on the problem of unemployment, says: “The ee 
main lines of improvement, suggested are the establishiil 

ment of public labor exchanges, the diminution ¢ 
seasonal unemployment through more provident an 
considerate organization of production, and the intré 
duction of insurance against unemployment. The seé 
ond of these lines as stated by The Nation seems littl 
subject to legal control, but depends on the larg 
minded employer. And interesting and instructive cot 
sideration of the third is given by Dr. Katharine Coma 
in a series of articles running in The Survey and b 
Dr. Rubinow in his book of Social Insurance, the leac 
ing treatise on the subject in the English language. 

The establishment of labor exchanges deals mon} 
with the problem of bringing the man and the jo} 
together than that of keeping the man and the joj 
together. It might have its use even if there we 
several jobs for every man. .Frances A. Kellor ha 
been writing a series of articles in The Survey dealin) 
with the establishment and co-ordination of labo 
agencies. Mayor Mitchel of New York City, recent 
announced the opening of a central employment e | 
change to act as a clearing’ house ‘for informal 
thitherto scattered among 725 licensed employmet | 
agencies in New York’s five boroughs. This means i 
acquainting the artisan applicant for a job at empl 
ment agency “A” of the request made by an employeW 
for such a man at Employment Agency “B” speaks foi 
itself. In Salt Lake City there should be some centra 
registry bureau of this sort to corelate all the free ant 
paid employment agencies and perhaps to supervise th 1 
latter to prevent exploitation. In time every city iif 
this country will support such a central registry burea | 
These will co-operate with a central state bureau, wi) 
will in turn co-ordinate with other state and city bureau | 
as well as a National Bureau of Labor Exchange unde} 
the Federal Department of Labor. When this tim 
comes, labor will be considered almost as importani| | 
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| d will be as mobile in its market as are pigs, cattle, 
jnd wheat on the commodities market. | 


THE CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE.’ 
_ Before us lies a slender pamphlet published by 
jhe National Consumers’ League of New York City. 
\t succinctly states the objects of the leagues and the 
Mnanner in which they are organized. A large idea lies 
ehind the formation of these organizations. Too long 
e have been emphasizing the producing side of in- 
lustry. We have looked almost altogether on the 
worker as a producing rather than a consuming unit. 
Je have forgotten that in the very art of production 
ire is a consumption of bodily tissue, and in the 












, 







kense of their necessity and use, of light and _ air. 
Under a regime of commercial competition such as 
pars: the interests of the producers are necessarily 
ppecial and selfish. At the most they are a class in- 
terest. The pressure of competition and the desire 
Yor material aggrandizement makes urgent a striving 
for advantages, for odds, for privileges, for handicaps 
mong producers themselves and especially between 
producers and consumers. While, in a _ measure, 
there is co-operation among producers, it is  co- 
joperation for the elevation of a particular class 
and occurs largely to the disadvantage of the 
people as a whole. On the other hand, consumer- 
Iship, appealing directly to intimate personal needs 
offers a universal ground for combination and co- 
Joperation among all men regardless of interest or 
class. Short shift would be made of any attempt to 
Jraise the price of any commodity abnormally were the 
consumer properly organized. What a powerful in- 
fluence for the elimination of untoward conditions of 
work would be the concerted action of consumers! It 
}seems strange that until a late day we have failed to 
use the most powerful of all our weapons. But the 
| signs of a new day in this respect are at handy In,/a 
recent advertisement of a clothing factory which ap- 
peared in the World’s Work, an appeal was made to 
the consumer, not so much on the basis of superior 
goods at low prices, as on the ground of the clean and 
healthy condition under which goods were made. The 
conception which has given rise to these leagues should 
Mmake sufficient impression in Utah to inspire the 
creation of a strong league here. 

















te 


THE GREATER SURVEY. 
The Survey is published weekly by The Survey 
Associates in New York City. We wish we were 
| financially able to buy 1000 subscriptions of this journal 
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and distribute them gratuitiously among discriminating] 
people. It is the most accurate and _ progressive 
mouthpiece of social service agencies and move 
ments throughout the country. Its accounts of labor 
union movements, strikes and their causes, social legis 
lation and experiments along many lines, besides show 
ing expert and accurate investigation, are inspiringly} 
recorded. Its lay reports on the judicial interpretation 
of laws affecting civic and industrial welfare are not 
surpassed for clearness and simplicity by any law 
journal in the country, and its analyses of the newer 
community and social movements, forces and aims aré 
worthy of the emulation of lesser writers and investi, 
gators along these lines. 

When we know that no sympathetic or forward 
looking man or woman could read its pages without} 
feeling that strange little warmth at the pit of thed 
stomach and that it would result in recruiting mad 
to nobler causes, we almost burn with a sense of regret 
at opportunities lost. | 

While devoted to instruction rather than to enter-| 
tainment, the field covered by this journal might war-| 
rant it to be termed, without undue exaggeration, the: 
most indispensible magazine in America. 








| 
A CORRECTION. | 
| 
| 


In the article entitled ‘““The Proper Attitude Towaale 
the Mormon Church,” by Bishop Spalding, which war 
published in the February number of this journal, it will | 
stated by the Bishop that “Over 200) names’ oi newt 
polygamists have been published and Mr. Roberts told 
me that he thought there were/'ten. times as mani 
whose names had not been published.” In a letter oF 
the Deseret Evening News. and to this magazine) 
Bishop Spalding writes in regard to that remark ast 
follows: 

“Mr. Roberts now informs me that I must have} 
misunderstood him. He writes me, ‘As I never havi 
entertained the opinion that polygamous marriages singel 
the Woodruff manifesto came anywhere within shouting} 
distance of 2200, I certainly could not have expressed 
an opinion which I never entertained.’ I regret ex- 
ceedingly that I have quite unintentionally misstated | 
Mr. Robert’s opinion on this matter. The remark, 
which I must have misunderstood, was made in a 
casual conversation a number of years ago and perhaps , 
should not have been used in the paper above referred | 
to. As the readers of that address may remember, it 
was no part of the argument to magnify the extent of| 
polygamy but rather to deny that polygamy is still an 
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issue in Utah. The force of what I tried to state will 
in no way be weakened by the omission of the sentence 
hich Mr. Roberts assures me is a misstatement, and 
I hasten to withdraw it. Upon many matters of theo- 
logical belief I cannot agree with Mr. Roberts, but I 
ave perfect confidence in his honesty and sincerity. 
I deeply regret that I have—without intending to do 
so—reported incorrectly his opinion. 
Salt Lake, March 14, 1914. Pe 5, SPALDING] 


A SOCIAL INVENTORY. 


There are very few business concerns indeed which 
do not take an accurate and painstaking inventory of 
fMeir assets and liabilities at least once a year. Com- 
paratively recently this idea has been extended into civic 
cLommunities in the form of a scientific social survey 
bf conditions as they may exist therein. In order sensibly 
and sanely to better conditions it is very necessary that 
e have an abundance of facts pertaining to those con- 
ditions so that we may more accurately diagnose their 
causes and properly value them as social benefits 
or deterents. In its capacity as a legal corporation the 
city keeps an accurate account of its assets and liabilities. 
In its capacity as a social corporation, its members, the 
people of the city and even their representatives, know 
only in a haphazard and cursory fashion, the true con- 
ditions existing. If they read the local newspapers they 
are apt to be impressed by the unimportant events which 
are emphasized by the dailies because they make a 
good story,” and to infer collectively and vaguely from 
these a certain social state which may not really exist. 
The Department of Surveys and Exhibits of the 
Russell Sage Foundation publishes a booklet of ad- 
dresses entitled “The Social Survey,” reprinted from 
the Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science, 
Vol. 2, No. 4. In an article by Paul U. Kellogg, director 
pf the Pittsburgh Survey, entitled “The Spread of the 
Survey Idea,’ we are informed about the communities 
which have taken inventories of social stock. The article 
eads in part as follows: 

_ “There is more spontaneous outcropping of the sur- 
ey idea the country round than as yet we have any 
sufficient organization or body of trained workers to deal 
with. Close on the heels of Pittsburgh came Buffalo. 

he pioneer work in the steel district was instigated 
by Charities Publication Committee and was carried out 
in co-operation with militant Pittsburghers, under grants 
from the Russell Sage Foundation. The study of the 

Polish section of Buffalo was the first undertaking of 
ithe sort instigated and financed by the city surveyed. 
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Then we had that interesting state-wide tour of Keni 
tucky by Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane, which was ; 
quick sizing up of conditions in a group of smaller citie: 
under the State Board of Health and the State Federa; 
tion of Women’s Clubs. We know of the series of com} 
munity studies carried out by Mr. Aronovici in Rhodd 
Island, and by Mr. St. John and Mr. Stelzle in Newarkii§ 
Sag Harbor and elsewhere; the studies of the Huntingtor 
Presbytery in seven counties in central Pennsylvanias 
the work of the Presbyterian Board in its rural surveys 
in Illinois, Missouri and Pennsylvania; and the scores om 
neighborhoods, mill and mining towns which the Federag§ 
Immigration Commission caught up in their schedules] 
Last summer the Associated Charities of Syracuse, thal 
Chamber of Commerce, the Central Trades Assembl | | 
and the Ministerial Association joined forces in the stock 
taking of a single city which is described (p. 18) by Mrwll 
Harrison; while the findings of the Lowell survey are} 
just out in book form. Booth’s London, Rountree’s York 
the Hull-House Books and Papers, the South End Housel 
Studies, Mr. Kirk’s Providence, Dr. Roberts’ Anthracite] 
Coal Communities, the Washington number of Charities 
and The Commons are instances, all of them, of socia: 
investigations which have embodied many of the elements 
we find in the survey idea, but which are not identified 
with the more or less crystallized movement which today 
engages our attention. For I have before me four closely 
typewritten sheets, thoroughly covered with the names] 
of cities and organizations which are either embarked 
on surveys or are considering surveys, or would like 
to know more about them. The names of Minnesota 
Missouri, Texas and Kansas towns show the spread of 
the idea no less than those of the four chief cities of 
the British Northwest. One inquiry comes from India.” 

And at this time we also hear of a contemplated} 
survey of the city of Cleveland announced by Mr. F. HJ 
Goff, President of The Cleveland Trust Company andy 
organizer of the Cleveland Foundation. He states thatt 
“the Pittsburgh survey cost $27,000,’ but that “such ai 
survey here would not be as complete as would be 
necessary.” 




















| 














We have betore us a: letter irom7 iin, Jy din Glenn, 
General Director of The Russell Sage Foundation, inj 
reply to our request for information concerning the pro-} 
cedure in taking an accurate survey. It is a very helpfull] 
and instructive letter, and offers us the freedom of calling} 
on the Foundation for advice and help in this matter. | 

We hope, in the not too distant future, to be iar 








| 
position to undertake a survey of the kind herein men- 
tioned. It will require earnest men and women of dis-} 


! 
| 
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frimination, tact, energy and patience. It is hard to see 
jnow it can be done without some money as well. We 
are wondering whether the business men and the people 
pf the town are aware of the difficulty of the task and 
the value of the work when finished. Men, unafraid, 
struck with a full realization of the value of such a 





the plan. These men will talk of our hurting the town 
nnd about giving it a black eye. Ten years ago all the 
tities which have since taken account of themselves met 
just this sort of opposition. In San Francisco some 


to the water supply. “Leading citizens of the town 
ried and perhaps succeeded, we do not exactly remember, 
in having that part of the report expunged. Strong efforts 
were made to have this faithful and courageous servant 
removed. When the “boosters” run so counter to the 
elfare of the people and athwart of principles of 
righteousness acviguthat case, it is high) time, thatthe 
people take vigorous hold and insist upon a revelation 
of the true facts. 


In June of 1913, the Legislature of Massachusetts 
appointed a special committee to investigate conditions 
governing women and children workers in the mills. In 
commenting upon the minority and majority reports of 
this committee The Survey states: 

“Last September, Massachusetts was receiving con- 
eratulations for being the first textile state to establish 
an eight-hour day for children under sixteen years of 
age. But when the law became operative a great clamor 
| arose from the mill cities for repeal of a measure which 
lworked ‘hardships and distress’ to both employers and 





The majority report reads in part as follows: 

“Tn fact they are led to state that, for a considerable 

majority of minors between the ages of 14 and 16 years 
employed in this commonwealth, the employers have 
been able to adjust their time schedules in such a way 
as to permit the employment of such minors for not ex- 
ceeding eight hours in any one day.” 
: This should be of value in determining the weight 
of the arguments advanced by adverse lobbyists who 
are as regular as death and taxes in their appearances 
against such legislation. The argument ionuntiier) Te- 
inforced by the fact that the majority report was signed 
ny men themselves interested in Massachusetts mills. 
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THE MUNICIPAL LEAGUE. 
Paul Jones. ae | 


Very little is heard of the State Municipal Leaguy 
of Utah, but nevertheless, it is an important facto 
in the progressive development of the municipalitied 
of the state. | 


Seven years ago the first meeting of representative; 
of the various cities of the state was called together 
largely through the initiative of the Hon. E. W. Robin 
son, then mayor of Logan and later Speaker of thal 
State House of Representatives. Since that time the 
annual meetings have been growing in interest and 
importance. 








though very few of those who are out of office atten 
the meetings unless they happen to be continued om 
some committee from a previous convention. 


have joined the League and paid their membership fee 
of $2.50; and that number includes all the larger cities 
except Salt Lake, which has, no doubt, felt that nel 
account of its size its problems were peculiar to itselfj 
The smaller towns have likewise held aloof, feeling that 
their problems of administration and law enforcement 
were in a different class from those of their larger 
neighbors. Each city is entitled to choose what repre 
sentatives shall attend and pays their expenses. 

The value of such a league is easily apparent. It 
gives the officers of our communities the, chance to meet 
others who are facing problems similar to their owdl 
and get the benefit of their experience. Many of our: 
city officers serve for only two or three years, andi 
have hardly “got on to the ropes” and become equippeal 
so do their best work when their terms expire. Thet 
League, by acting as a clearing house for municipal | 
experience, helps, in a measure, to conserve the gains | 
in city administration and make it unnecessary for in-} 
experienced men to run the gamut of well-intentioned! 
mistakes. It is noteworthy that several municipal water} 
systems and electric light plants have been the outcome} 
of meetings of the League. It is much easier to do 
things of that kind when one has not only the example 
of some one else, but their encouragement as well. 

It is not only in the matter of mutual experience, 
however, that the League is of value; for perhaps its 
greatest work is done in the field of co-operation in 
behalf of the common interests of the cities. 
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: It has happened in the past that ‘much defective 
liquor legislation has been passed by the Legislature, 
bwing sometimes to carelessness and sometimes to the 
efforts of the liquor interests, with the result that it 
has been difficult for the cities to control the sale of 
liquor, especially in “dry” territory. In cases of this 
fd the League has been able, representing the 
cities of the state, to ask intelligently and convincingly 
for the repeal or enactment of measures in order to 
further the cause of effective administration. At the 


Court law that rendered them much more effective. 


At the present time the League is working for 
further changes in the liquor laws to give the cities 
better control of the situation in “dry” territory. It is 


railroads open to the inspection of the proper officials ; 
land the League also hopes to get action on some 
measures that were defeated last session relative to 
lan increased bonding capacity for cities and to make it 
lbossible for citizens to bear the whole cost of public 
improvements, if they desire it, in order that the in- 
lability of the city to co-operate may not prevent the 
improvement entirely. 

| There is a third value that the League has, and 
that is in the line of the standardization of city affairs. 
| The League is working to secure the adoption of 
uniform ordinances in cities of the same class /asmada 
i conditions will permit. At the present time there 
jare almost as many ordinances on a given subject as 
there are cities; and when such an ordinance is tested 
lin the courts, the decision has no bearing on the ordi- 
Inances of any of the other cities, and the whole pro- 
\cedure may have to be gone through with again. 

| The meeting of the League this year was held 
lin Logan, January 23rd and 24th, but another meeting 
Iwill be held in December in Nephi, in order that con- 
|certed action may be taken prior to the meeting of the 
|next Legislature. | 

| People are very prone to find fault with their city 
lofficers because they do not do more of the things 
that they want; but it is safe to say that more than 
lhalf the time they do not do those things because they 
jare handicapped by the mischievious or inadequate laws 
lor conditions under which they have to work. 

| ™ In its work of correcting these existing handicaps 
| to good government the State Municipal League of 
Utah deserves every encouragement. 

i . PAU LVION ES: 
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A CIVIC LEAGUE IN SALT LAKE CITY. 
Prof. Joseph F. Merrill. 

It is said to be contrary to the spirit of the Laws 

instituting the commission form of government in the| 

larger cities of Utah, for political parties to nominate| 


candidates for commissionerships. But whether or noi 


such a statement is true it is undoubtedly contrary) 


to public sentiment for parties organized on the lines: 
of national politics to attempt to control the municipal: 


government of Salt Lake City. In fact, in the minds | 
of many there is a serious question as to whether} 
national political lines should not be obliterated in al | 
departments of civil government in Utah—municipal} 
county, state. Certain it is that the great majority of 
the electors in Utah are in reality more concerned with] 
the way they are governed than with the nationak 
political affiliations of those who govern them. 

The electors want an honest, economical, efficient] 
progressive, and business-like administration in all ded 
partments of our local government. They want an 
administration that is responsive to the sentiments o:| 
the people, one that is always trying to serve full 
their best interests. And they have learned that thal 
stamp of a national political party upon their officers} 
does not insure them the kind of* government they 
want. 

Hence, the idea of a commission form of municipat 
government was popular in Utah, for this form prom: 
ised greater efficiency in city management. And, o: 
' the whole, the people of Salt Lake City are satisfiec 


with their brief experience with it. But, as we have 
it, this form of government is not without its dangers 


some of which would have been lessened by a “recall’ 
provision in the law establishing it. 

One of the greatest dangers Salt Lake City no 
faces is the danger of designing men securing conta 
of, or representation on, the city commission. And a 
matters now stand this danger is not imaginary—it if 
intensely real. No argument is needed to establish the 
truth of this statement. And this danger is so grealy 
that all good citizens should be concerned in ways andj} 
means of eliminating it. 

One agency that would lessen this danger woul 
be an organization that would give city-wide publicity 
to everything that the electors should know concernin 
those seeking their support at the polls. What are the 
qualifications of a candidate, what is his record, whaij 
will he do if elected, who are his backers, and mam} 
other similar questions are always in the mind of « 
patriotic elector when he is trying to choose the} 
candidates he will support at the polls. 





| 


| 
| 
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: But, obviously, at present it is next to impossible 
for any elector to learn before election all he ought to 
<now about the candidates. The result is that even 
the most intelligent electors vote more or less, and the 
average very nearly, blindly. Many officers have been 
hosen at the polls who never would have been elected 
had the people known. 


| Now, as a means of furthering the cause of good 
povernment it is suggested that there should be or- 
panized in Salt Lake City a civic league, the purpose 
pf which shall be to give publicity, during campaigns, 
to everything that electors have a right to know about 
the candidates for public office. Such a league would 


hot support any candidate. Its sole purpose would be to 
submit every candidate to a searching examination 
hnd to publish the truth about him. This would be 
2 publicity league—nothing more. To it men and 
jvomen of all political faiths could belong. It would not 
| e for, or against, any party or any candidate. Its 
purpose would be completely fulfilled when it made 
Pvery candidate known to the publics ‘Chat such a 
Jeague would be of almost invaluable service to honest, 
hatriotic electors and a terror to evil-doers who would 
lseek public office appears to the writer self-evident. 

At first such a league might limit its activities 


: 
F 


-o city campaigns and then extend its field to other 





| 
: ‘ 
irampaigns in which partisanship was not dominant. 
\But of course the league itself would decide its field. 
BUTTER. 


All life moving to one measure, 
Daily bread, daily bread—GIBSON. 


| Evidently the butter man is out of step. 
| THE EDITORS. 


“Thou shalt not have in thy bag divers weights, a great 


nd a small. 
“But thou shalt have a perfect and just weight—that thy 


jlays may be lengthened in the land which the Lord thy God 


ysiveth thee. 
| “For all that do such things and all that do unrighteous 


Sines, are an abomination unto the Lord thy God.” 
Deuteronomy 25; 13-16. 


_ The giving of short weight is evidently an ancient 
Ppucnse. In the mosaic period of Jewish history, the 
Itrafty merchant, we see, needed legal restraint as he 
Hoes now. The fear of the law, however, was then 
packed up the fear of God. Now, if he who uses 
‘divers weights,” can escape the law he thinks he has 
hothing to fear from God, for he cannot positively 
Iberceive that God, in these latter times, is diminishing 
the days of the evil doers. So his ingenuity is directed 
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to circumventing the law and its officials, and is little 
concerned with God and His righteousness. | 


The increased cost of living has little economid) 
sanction. Ferrero, in those wonderfully illuminating 
essays on Roman life, shows us that, when Rome anc] 
her provinces were the most productive in wealth, living 
was most expensive and economically hazardous. The 
inner, moral regimen had been lifted from the minds o: 
the people, and each and every one sought the greatest 
gain by whatever method at hand. Consequently pov; 
erty and immorality overtook the multitude, because ir 
the race, affluence came to the strong physicallyj 
socially and financially, but also frequently to thosé 
morally weak. Moral values were of little considera 
tion. The passion was to become rich. The “mm 
creased cost of living today we mostly claim to be a} 
sign of economic advance and therefore irremedial|}} 
We see little of the elements of the decaying mora || 
standards. “So true is this,’ Ferrero says, “that 9a 
call ‘progress’ many facts that the ancients attributed 
to ‘corruption.’ ”’ 








The business which employs a buying by one 
standard and a selling by another is based on a failureff 
in morals. Such use of a double standard results in 
an increase’ in ‘the ‘cost’ tothe “consumer. 7b ue the} 
consequences of the inimical practice do not end int 
the trade of that one thing or with. those who handle} 
the commodity. It spreads its vitiating influence intolf 
other avenues of trade, wherever the wills of meni 
are weak and the moral values low. The cumulativelf] 
effect is to increase all around the cost of things to thew 
consumer, while it decreases the revenues to those firstiff 
in the claim of production. For the farmer, being thew 
largest factor in production, gets a diminishing return 
for his products, and the urban people find the costiff 
of living pressing closer upon their income. In thew 
last decade it is estimated that the cost of living has# 
increased 23 per cent, and with some slight exceptions 
the return to the farmer has remained in that periodif 
nearly stationary. The farmer’s dollar, therefore, is equal\f 
to only 77 per cent of what it was ten yearsago. Muchif 
of that decrease in purchasing power is directly trace-\ff 
able to the practice of gathering as large a profit asi 
possible by whatever means, and little to the fact of aif 
smaller supply. The problem, therefore, is one of morals} | 
rather than economics. | 


Butter is the commodity which has frequently beeniff 
taken by students of economics as the one whose price|} 
is most nearly fixed by the force of supply and demand. 
There are many reasons that this should be true. Butter|] 
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js and can be produced wherever grass can be grown 
jn sufficient quantities to provide forage for cattle. The 
middle west being the richest agricultural section pro- 
juces butter in enormous quantities by the most approved 
Icientific and economic methods. The Elgin market, 
Whether arbitrarily or naturally, fixes the cost in every 
ity and hamlet in the country. Butter being a commodity 
)f great value per unit of weight is carried at a relatively 
ow shipping rate. Market centers everywhere have a 
Jaily quotation on butter that represents the Elgin 
juotation plus the shipping rate. If the local supply 
falls in any market center the increased demand there 
jauses an easy movement of butter into that community 
ithout changing the balance of prices to any marked 
ferent. Butter, therefore, is probably, of all articles 
{ food, the one which maintains over the country the 
tmost normal stability in price. If any excessive rise 
ac fall occurs in any city in the price of butter it is 
isually due to manipulation, not to economic cause. 

im Lhere extsts in Salt Lake an unfair, unjust and 
mmortal principle in the butter business that compels: 
Ihe citizens of Utah to pay more for their butter than 
mewhere else in the country. On March 17th the 
Wholesale price of butter in New York City was twenty- 
ix cents per pound; in St. Louis twenty-six cents; in 
Philadelphia twenty-seven cents; in Salt Lake City 
firty cents. The added freight rate from the middle 
vest would perhaps justify the quotation in Salt 
ake, but there is this difference between the packages 
Which are sold elsewhere and those sold in Utah. 
There a package is a full pound of sixteen ounces; here 
inly fifteen ounces. Hence the actual quotation in 
Jalt Lake City is about thirty-two cents per pound. 
fhat marks the highest price for butter on that date 
h any city of the country: 

The Utah State Law simply requires that “there 
hall be stamped upon the wrapper or package * * * 
he actual number of ounces contained in said wrapper 
r package at the time of manufacture.” Nothing is 
aid about the package being sixteen ounces in weight. 
Yhe law in nearly every state in the Union, so far as 
ve can learn, requires that the package shall be a 
pound, a one-quarter pound fraction or multiple of a 
ound or quarter-pound. While other states have such 
| statute, the Attorney General of Utah is of the 
|pinion that the law would not be constitutional. How- 
ver, when the bakers of Chicago objected to the city 
Irdinance which required bread offered for sale to be 
n loaves of a pound of sixteen ounces or multiples 
@reot, they carried their case to the U. 5. Supreme 
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Court, which body held that the law enacted by th 
City of Chicago was constitutional. 


Previous to two years ago the packages of bulls 
offered for sale in Utah bore the mark “15-16 ozs.j 
In June, 1911, an investigator of the Department o 
Agriculture in Washington made a study of the butte 
situation in Salt Lake City. His report reads in pan 
as follows: “It is clear, then, we believe, that ‘15-1i 
oz.’ print is a deliberate deception and a moral frau 
and that the consumer and the honest manufacture} 
is suffering thereby and on these accounts such markin; 
should be prohibited.” 

In general we do not believe that a law requiring 
prints to be stamped with the weight is sufficient 
to prevent dishonest competition and fraudulent dealing 
Butter has been always sold in standard amounts ant 
the consumer is accustomed to call for butter by et 
pound. And if no statement to the contrary is map 
at the time of purchase they are certainly entitled ti 
receive a pound when this is called for. Practically al 
the merchants admit that the prints, regardless of thei 
stamped weight, are delivered to the consumers ak 
pounds of butter and say that it cannot be practicalli] 
delivered in any other way. Admitting this statement 
then the people of Salt Lake City, in the course of oni 
year, receive more than 143,000 pounds of butter lesy 
than they called for. And at an average price of thirty 
two cents per pound this loss amounts to more 7 
$45,000 annually. ‘ | 
| 


The only way, then, in which the consumers i 
honest manufactures can be protected is to fix standaea 
sizes to the packing of butter, such as 8-oz., 1-lb., ey | 
2-\b.7° 3-lb.j) ete.) To require: the net; weights bi 
printed upon the carton, and to enforce the law if 
such a way that the average weight should be correct 
The assumption of the letters attached to this repo 
that if butter varied in extreme cases there “might b 





















































to be assumed that the courts would pay attention tf 
unavoidable errors when the general average of the pra 
duct was correct. That these general averages can be at 
rived at approximately is proven in this city by th 
closeness with which “15-16-o0z.” prints and the “15-oz./] 
prints approximate “15 ozs.” 

Who are the honest manufacturers? It was foun’ 
in this same government report that not a single manu 
facturer was making up prints containing a pound of 
16) ‘ounces.c)/ Dhis tie: therefore, a stinging indictment 
of the manufacturers. There appears clearly to havi 
been a determined. intention to give less than a pound| 
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Chis opinion is substantiated by the following clipping 
jrom the Herald-Republican, January 12, 1912: 





Blanchard Butter. 
“Purest Butter Known.” 
Soe OUNCHRS TQ: THE “POUND: 


| We are very glad that it has been agreed, between 
the State Dairy and Food Commissioners and the vari- 
bus creameries of Utah, that hereafter there must be 
116 ounces of butter in a package when packed. This 
is in keeping with our requests to the last State Legis- 
lature. All our butter packages are packed with 16 
junces, and each one is sealed with this declaration. 


Look for the Seal. 














This package 
contains 16 ounces 
when made. 


JENSEN CREAMERY CO., 
Salt Lake. 


But this gentleman’s agreement made by the manu- 
ffacturers with the state officials did not last long. Mr. 
illard Hansen, the State Dairy and Food Commis- 
Beener, in his report for the year 1911-12 says: “At 
the present time, December 1st, 1912, nearly every 
manufacturer is giving short weight butter again. wen 
this connection the writer begs to state that he has 
‘weighed himself, in various grocery stores in Duluth, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Chicago, Grand Rapids, St. Louis, 
iNew Orleans, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
{Seattle butter, and invariably the net weight of the 
packages was 16 ozs. or a trifle over.” 

At present the Jensen Creamery Company is 
‘putting up packages marked thus: “This package con- 
tains fifteen ounces; and between fifteen and sixteen 
ounces net.” An investigation made by the agents 
lof the State Dairy and Food Commission on Febru- 
ary 27th and March 2nd of this year reveals the fact 
that the heaviest of the packages put out by any 
manufacturer contained no more than fifteen ounces 
plus a small fraction. On January 16th of this 
lyear the agents made an _ extensive investigation 
of the prints put up on the ranches. Not a single print 
lwas found to have less than 154 ounces and. 88 per 
Jéent of all contained 16 ounces or more. Indeed, the 
prints from one ranch consistently averaged 17 ounces. 
It is quite evident that the business morality of the 
|untutored farmer is on a higher plane than that of 
|the creamery men. 
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It is interesting to know the conditions that preva 
in other states in regard to this matter. Oregon j 
respected not only for the advance in democratic legisle| 
tion, but for the uniformly high class of men who com 
to official position. For after all laws are worthles 
unless enforced, and strict enforcement appears to bl 
regarded as an obligation among officials in that state 
Mr. J. D. Mickle, Dairy and Food Commissioner, unde 
date of March 16th says: “We have a specific sectio 
in the law bearing on the subject as follows: 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any person, firm, associa 
tion, or corporation, to sell, offer or expose for sal| 
any short weight butter within the State of Oregon} 
All butter sold or exposed or offered for sale in rolls 
prints or squares within the State of Oregon shall bj 
plainly marked, ‘Sixteen ounces, Full weight,’ or ‘Thirty 
two ounces, Full weight, and every roll, print 
square sold, or offered or exposed for sale shall contai 
the number of ounces marked thereon. 





“Under this section of the law we have not had ver | 





ness in regard to the enforcement of the law and thew 
are doing their best to comply with its requirements. 


Mr. C. E. Harmon, Deputy Commissioner igy 
Nebraska, writes as follows: “The law is, ‘A print of 
package of butter shall contain sixteen ounces avoirif 
dupois.. We do not have any trouble in maintaining 
the standard fixed in this law in regard to weight of 
butter in packages. The law makes no provision fo! 
shrinkage other than the packages Ie be as ofterj 
over as under weight.” 


H. D. Barnard, State Commissioner of Indiana¥ 
writes under date of March 18th. “We find but little 
variation in butter prints from the pounds, half-pounds] 
and quarter-pounds which they are supposed to weal 
There is practically no shrinkage of butter wrapped 1 
modern moist-proof paper. We frequently find dealefl 
who purposely try to get by with a small package, but] 
the average run of butter on our markets is as often 
over as under weight.” 


As butter made in Utah is shipped into Idaho, it] 
is interesting to have Mr. J. H. Wallis, State Dairy andj 
Food Commissioner of the latter state, report as fol4| 
lows: “Our creameries know that they must put fulll] 
sixteen ounces in every pound package and outside} 
creameries have learned the same lesson. We are! 
purchasing butter in the open market right along fo 
the purpose of testing the weight, and find in most} 
every case full weight.” 
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: Mr. Willard Hansen, the Dairy and Food Commis- 
sioner for Utah, is a unique official. He is filled with 
the passion for serving the people. The so-called in- 
terests have never yet succeeded in calling him from his 
duty. He has kept up the unrelenting fight—for such 
it really is—during several years to bring a_ higher 
morality into the butter business and to force the manu- 
facturers to render to the people what is their due. 
| wo years ago the Social Service Commission of the 
Episcopal Church interested itself in the matter 
burely from the moral standpoint. By newspaper ‘pub- 
icity, given to extensive tables of facts, they showed 
the injustice of buying from the farmer butter fat by 
the one standard of sixteen ounces to the pound and 
pf selling by another of fifteen ounces, and the injury 
fat resulted to the business morals of all the 
people. Letters at that time were written to the Com- 


| 


mercial Club eliciting their help in the bringing about 
4 fair and just principles in the butter business. While 
hothing was done then, except to refer the matter to the 
| anufacturers committee of that club, an excellent op- 
portunity is now offered to that organization to render 
‘service to all of the people of the city and state. 
Particularly is this true, as Mr. Jensen, the president 
of the Commercial Club, is the president of the creamery 
tompany bearing his name. In the advertisement 








ated above he expressed his pleasure in the return to 


Briving of sixteen ounces to the pound. If the Com- 
{ ercial Club were, through its president, to unite the 
f manufacturers in an agreement to give the weight that 
Wtvery purchaser expects to receive in a package of 
butter, it would tremendously prepare the way, and 
would doubtless make it possible, should Mr. Jensen 
Blepeat his request to the legislature next year, for the 
Wlaw to be passed requiring full weight in butter. More- 
Wbver, the club would be showing their appreciation of 
Wthe work of an official, who is industriously endeavoring 
re serve the people in a matter that pertains to a 
#necessity in their every-day life. 
i | 
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BACK TO NATURE. 


| A Plea for the Application of Natural Selection to 
Te Western Civilization. 





Scott Nearing, Ph. D. 


a 

1 _ Perhaps Nature is non-moral, unmoral or even 
| immoral, if the reader prefers, but, judging by experi- 
Hence, there are several principles which Nature may 


| impart with advantage, even to the Twentieth Century. 
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One of these is the principle of the selection of the fit 
to propagate the species. © | 
Nature’s chief claim to a hearing in this connection: 
rests upon the excellent work which she has been able 
to do in the building and maintenance of species during 
the past few million years. Contrast with this modes: 
achievement, the most enduring civilization which the 
world knows. The Celestial Empire may be five, o 
even six thousand years old; Rome did not endurg 
for a thousand years; Spain rose and fell in less thay 
five hundred; while the present Western Civilization} 
covering, perhaps, five hundred years, at most, alread) 
shows alarming signs of dissolution. When further, i 
is learned that natural selection is allowed almost fu! 
Site. in China, the oldest of civilizations, the best 
man’s efforts appear small, indeed, when compared bi 
Nature’s triumphs. 
How has Nature achieved such wonderful results 
How has she succeeded in creating these long su 
cessions of life, so much more venerable than man 
most lasting work? 

The answer is simple, and not far to seek. 
every species—nay, in every family, there is variatio# 
It is the exception, not the rule, to find offspring 
the same parents absolutely alike. Some likeness the# 
will be, but differences are usually more pronounce 
than likenesses. This variation occurs, because in th} 
union of the parental germ cells the chromosomes pa 
in different ways. Apparently, the method of pairii 
determines the characteristics of the new being. Sin 
there are always several chromosomes in each parentif 
germ cell, and since these may form any one of a lar 
number of combinations with the chromosomes of t| 
mating cell, it follows that the chances for variatid 
are much greater than the chances for resemblan 

In order that this device of variation may pro 
effective in securing an increasing adaptation to envir 
ment, Nature has provided that more offspring shi| 
be born than can survive.. All organic society lives |f 
to its food supply. The number of antelopes in a giv 
territory is limited by the supply of pasture. 
number of tigers, in the same area, is limited by 
number of antelopes. The competition for life is ¢ 
tinuous, and the struggle for food and against ene 
is keen. 

Keener still is this struggle, because a surplus# 
continually produced. Here are two rabbits living cay 
fortably on the food in a given area, and escaping 
enemies which surround them. In the course of 
summer they product ten offspring, and where thif 
were formerly two rabbits there are now a round doa} 
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| hat must result? The food supply will support two— 
then ten must die. Will this ten include the offspring 
pr the parents? That depends entirely upon the in- 
dividual rabbits. If the parents are cleverer at securing 
food, or at escaping enemies than the offspring, they 
will survive; but if two of the offspring prove cleverer 
than their parents, the latter will be among the ten 
70 die. When these ten new rabbits came into the 
world, it was foreordained that of the family ten should 
perish. In their cradles, they were condemned. 

This natural selection may be, in human phrase- 
ology, “barbarous,” but is none the less representative 
pi a foresight which sacrifices the individual to the 
}mprovement of the species. The fittest only survive, 
ihnd it is therefore the fittest alone who are the parents 
bf the new generation. Nature has devised a method 
hf restricting parenthood to the fittest of each genera- 
ion so that parents are perpetually handing on to their 
ffspring those qualities which best fit them for 


survival. . 
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| 
Throughout primitive society—in India, and even in 
i hina, today—the laws of natural selection are allowed 
aS operate among men. More children are born than 
fan live on the food supply, and famine decimates the 
Hand; more individuals crowd together than can pre- 
merve sanitary conditions, and pestilence rages.. Nature 
Is at work, preserving the species at the expense of the 
rf dividual; denying parenthood to the unfit and guar- 
Inteeing it to the fit. 

| Christian ethics is a code of protest against natural 
Melection. Christian doctrine gives each soul equal 
: alue before God. The halt, maimed, blind, and defec- 
ive aré as much God’s creatures as the healthy normal 
| embers of the species. Nay, they are more so, be- 
fause, chained by their infirmity, they are entitled to 
HW. greater share of blessings than the remainder of man- 
Pad. Therefore, in hospitals, alms-houses and asylums, 
i e defectives are kept alive. They are even allowed 
I, live in society—to marry and propagate their kind. 
WThus is Nature’s method reversed. In place of elimina- 
| ion, the lot of the human defective in a Christian state 
| S propagation. | 

| Through this system of mating defectives, man has 
eeted something unknown to nature—an individual 
ilar below the normal for the species. Conceive of a 
Horee-legged antelope, or a blind rabbit! They would 


Mlie soon after birth of starvation, or they would be 






















evoured by enemies. 
|| Make no mistake. This is not a brief for an in- 
liscriminate distribution of potassium-cyanide, nor for 
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the lethal chamber in any form. It is a simple state! 
ment of the contrast between the method pursued by 
Nature and that pursued by men in the treatment re) 
the individual members of a species. 





Nature’s method, in the course of ages, produced 
man. Has man through the employment of his intelli/ 
gence made any significant improvement in his species 
during the past two thousand years? Hardly! In fact 
the meager data at hand points to retrogression rathei 
than to progression. Shall man then return to Nature’ 
plan—produce a surplus, and eliminate the less fit) 
Certainly not! But man must adopt Nature’s principl 
if his race is to continue—and insist upon parenthooe 
for the fit alone. Nature’s principle relates to parent 
hood, not to elimination. Elimination is but the 
means of which fit parenthood is the end. 


oy = 


Man, in his dealings with the organic world, hag 
learned that by using the principle of selection, he may} 
in a decade, accomplish what nature might have done 
in a thousand years. Fruit, flowers, domestic animals} 
all are the product of this artificial selection—this pick: 
ing of the fittest for parenthood. | 


Furthermore, studies of human society show con- 
clusively that ability and defect are both jhanded down| 
from parent to child; that the feeble-minded mother: 
gives her curse to wes offspring; that virile, robusts 
parents produce like qualities in er children; and that, 
in general, the same doctrines of heredity Abele to the 
human species that apply to other species propagating ; 
by means of sex. 


The conclusion is vera Human society, if: it 
is to fulfill its possibilities, and raise the standard of| 
the race through succeeding generations, must follow 
the method which Nature has found so effectual, deny- 
ing parenthood to the unfit, and allowing it onl to 
the fit. 


The test of fitness will vary with the evolution :, 
society. In one age, it may be military, and in another I 
industrial, but always, the individual instance will bet 
made to measure up to social standards and ideals, 
by insisting that the test of parenthood shall be thet 
possession of those qualities which will best fulfill the} 
ideals of society. Only thus can social standards be 
advanced. In no other way can race progress be made} 
from one age to the next. Nature’s selection is un- 
conscious, but since man has deliberately—consciously— } 
broken down the natural method by means of a code of 
ethics, some new means must be devised for enabling 
the human species to get back to Nature’s goal, | 
adaptation of the species to its environment. : 
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“TUST PLAIN STEALING.” 

We had occasion to attend one ‘of the ‘sessions of 
conference of Pure Food and Dairy Commissioners 
¢h met here several weeks ago. We learned a lot 
iteresting facts at that meeting ‘but none more im- 
ant than the truth that these officials are among the 
t important in the state. With the tendency and in 
4y cases the active attempt and often success of pro- 
s to “put it over’ the innocent and defenseless 
mer, the work of these officials has become increas- 
y beneficial. Mr. J. H. Wallis of Idaho, a strorg 
nbending official, characterized the selling of under- 
nd packages of butter as “just plain stealing.” He 
e of the needy child ‘being robbed of the few extra 
of buttered bread by these reprehensible men who 
only fail to give the expected and supposed pound of 
er, but who also just “plainly lie” by placing on the 
ét undersized packages of butter containing even 
s than is designated by the markings. ‘The ‘truth is 
d enough, the lie worse. 7 
We hear a lot about the shipment of rancid butter 
to Salt Lake City which réturns ‘to the market through 
Process of re-working “sweet and holy” but which 
es the moral fiber of the man who marks it as “fresh 
mi) butter “or with some equivalent -expression far 
th holy. vee 
‘ust we wait for some modern Savonarola ‘to ‘in- 
h against these men and arouse the ‘decent ‘citizens 
his town into action? | 





4 “ BOOSTING.” 

Wrebster’s Dictionary defines “boost” as follows: 
Po lift or push from behind one who is ‘endeavoring to 
mb; to push up (Low) (New England).” It further 
ges the inquirer to compare “boast.” Tf we turn to 
foast” to make comparison as advised we ‘read as fol- 
s: “To brag; to vaunt oneself; to display in ostenta- 
is language; to speak with, pride, vanity’or exultation.” 
re might be quoted but the foregoing 1s sufficient for 
point. Some methods of “boosting” are dangerously 
edr to boasting. Los Angeles “boosted”: Denver 
Spokane and Tacoma “boosted ”.;. New - York 
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and Chicago and San Francisco grew. We beli 
towns have unquestionably hindered their better deve# 
-ment by certain sorts of “boosting.” We think all sho} 
pull together in united effort to reveal the genuine | 
vantages of Salt Lake City. But we must beware 
_we blow ourselves out like the vaunted toad,. who beff 
filled with air imagined itself to be of bovine size. ff 
sides we are not sure whether mere growth in populat 
or simply added numbers of human beings benefits aif 
one outside of the real estate man who pockets a lang 
measure of the unearned increment. Of course it if 
smake.a larger market for the merchant but in the ent : 
economically unsound unless all move forth together | 
proportional and concerted prosperity. The great pnf 
lem of the age is better distribution. The poor 
without capital to invest may walk the streets dis 
pointed. after being lured to the city by the extravagy 
claims of the “booster.” He decreases the necess# 
outlay of the capitalist producer by competitively lower 
wages and at the same time adds to the income of 
latter by creating larger markets through increasing 
number of consumers... The result is that the rich beco 
ticher and the poor poorer, a distinct detriment 
more equitable distribution. Likewise carnivals < 
festivals run by and for a comparatively small. classi 
the community—the business man—take ill appl 
spendings-from the pockets of the poor and place them 
the pockets of the rich—another detriment to better af 
tribution. Ask yourselves while walking Main Street 
a Saturday night how many of the people you see tht 
are the beneficiaries of “forced blast” business. 
should come through inherent: merit alone and not. 
false stimuli. Of course if we are all here like spiders il 
pot commercially to devour each other, then thi 
methods are justifiable. This is perhaps an unpopu 
editorial. but we are content to be the “small voice” ¢ 
ing in the wilderness! ) ih 


MINISTERS AND MINISTRATORS. 
So important do we consider the citizen’s duty 


‘emphasize the distinctions we previously expressed f 
‘tween the “tough joint” andthe “respectable cabares 
-We picture in our mind a number of young men at 
women, not bad but more or less weak willed, witha 
the firm protecting convictions or the strong moral fib 
‘which deals temptation severe blows in the face. V 
cannot bother now about the reasons for these deficie 
‘cies in will power. We might have to analyze’ geneolog 
eal trees; school systems; social and economic str 
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| en and the whole web of traditions and customs. - Suf-: 
i | it to say we are acquainted with sich interesting and 
Hectly normal young people. » We know these girls 
hk Id flee indignantly from the side of any young man 
tc guided them into the stifling lurid atmosphere 
Jich arises like a miasma from the rude carousal of the. 
i rser “joints.” We know, too, that these same young . 
s would have no scruples about going into such. 

i 

Vi 







ices as the Louvre: and Maxims because they have: 
med the status of respectable places. Are, they, 
med by frequenting these resorts? It is indeed diffi- ; 
t to measure the effect of the atmosphere of such 
jices upon the finer sensibilities of our young people - 
ail. their tender spiritual constitutions and unconsciously. 
ulding minds. We know the argument about staunch . 
Iiracter resulting largely from resistance to conscious . 
| ae but we think most people are alloted their . 
share in the natural order of things without, inten- 
| 


by being exposed to harmful influences. Moreover .— 

ertain amount of guidance and protection is needed 

| jing the “dangerous.age” which might not be so neces- . 
earlier or later. | 

















We know of a-number of people whol do not see 
beh harm in these places until.it is suggested that their - 
: jers or wives or fiancees might find it a good place to 
ile away their canteen listening to the song contain- * 
ya ‘punch” and a “wiggle” and indulging in dances ° 
ih joint cracking bends in them. These places. then 
those where one can enjoy the spice of spending a few 
its with perhaps not a “bad” but.just a “naughty” 
wale or at least enjoy the sight of seeing others do this. 
the kind of girl-we like to think of when we consider 
ankind at her best is too fine a flower to.be placed. 
uch a drooping atmosphere. Ask yourself this ques- - 
1 and you will penetrate into the reasons why the: 
isterial Association is trying to make less seductive - 
atmosphere of these places by eliminating the female : 
| ertainer. 
We are not without sympathy for the position of the 
linty Attorney and the Mayor of the City. . 
| If we might venture a guess at their state of mind it ° 
luld be as follows:—“These ministers mean well, but 
ly are impractical men. They do not see what we are i 
iE against. Theoretically they may be ‘right, but in- 


ferning a city we must be directed by motives of ex- ‘ 
Ma of this city really care about this fight, although ° 
Is 
} 


“é 












‘ 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 






iency as well as ‘morality. We are not sure that the’ 
nas been fairly well ‘advertised. We do know that 
H ny of the business men are fearful lest such action will ’ 
tthe town. We have tried to do what we think is our 
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duty and*we have gone a.good* way toward cleaning. | 
the town, but our efforts:seem to be unappreciated” ff 

We think we have data enough. to assure the. Mail | 
andthe County Attorney that the thinking people off i} 
city, while perhaps finding no special occasion to_ | 
press approval ofthe methods of:the Ministerial’ Assou} 
tion, would not’ be averse to any action looking: tow 
the cuimitation of the female entertainer. from all: call 
Even many of those who: enjoy: a night, now: and thi 
in the glare and‘glitter ofthese places would gladly, sau 
fice. toe Cacaacy to at Nene wants this chaes wo} 






























ee thiose men ae oe gain from the weakanl 
and* vices and“ indulgences: of people and’ perhaps. wi) 
them is the business man, who.traces his profit part mH 
the prosperity of such men. Then, too, there is. til 
harmless, spineless class. who. never stand’ for anyth 
worth while and’ whose minds bend pliably. with: - 
views of whomsoever they: happen to be speaking wi ! 
Such men are more likely. to derive their general ‘mer i 
tone by.. their greater association with men of: a ‘I 
positive type, but lower moral standards. And while. 
are classifying we might include the timid man. condt | 
ing legitimate’ enterprises, who becomes vexed and. “ 
quieted'at’any move which. he considers may hurt bt | 
ness. klowever, these men. have growing sons and daug| 
ters. whose welfare, considered in the right. light, - 
easily, swing them into line. 

But when all this-is said: we feel that. the ministy 
are. “up against” a more ftindamental difficulty, | 
cefer to'the general cast of mind of these officials. Th 
may, be perfectly sincere and honest in their’ views .ad 
yet we think we:clearly, detect:a marked and preponderi 
ing individualistic stamp to.the channels of their mina 
They are of an earlier school of politics and society, at 
their social vision is eclipsed by, the narrow. considey 
tions of individual business welfare, creating a. wide.al 
heavy peumbra of suspicion and doubt on the feasibili 
of plans, of “preachers” and. social workers. It mayy|| 
that the hope of lasting change must be postponed te 
time when the type of official, sure to come with, t 
growing social sentiment of the times, also. changes. Tl 
much however has been done by, the Ministers’ actia 
It has focused public attention on the cabaret shows.al 
brought some, unthinking. parents to ask themsely 
whether, after all, those are safe places for their growii 
sons and daughters. Carlyle says that the “end: of. 
thought 1 is action,” but perhaps.one of the ends of acti 
is, more thought, Al 

| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE PEOPLE’S: INSTITUTE. 


On the night, of April 19, 1914, a number of repre- 
hentatives from. the various clubs and. organizations. of 
Ihe city met in Unity Hall to discuss the feasibility of 
Jestablishing in Salt Lake City a People’s Institute, pat- 
kerned somewhat after the parent of all such modern, 
Jprganizations, the Peolpe’s Institute of New York City. 
JThe purposes of this. later organization were expressed 
Jin the words of its, founder, Prof, Sprague Smith, over 
ysixteen years ago as desiring “to promote the solution of. 
present day, social. problems by furnishing systematic edu- 
i ation in practical, social science and affording opportuni- 
| ies for interchange of thought between persons of differ- 
lent interests and occupations.” Prof. Frank H. Fowler 
lof the University. of Utah, through whose initiation, to- 
cether with the Rev. John Malick, the meeting was called, 
| briefly defined the scope of the contemplated organiza- 
ition in this city as along the lines contained within the 
f quoted. words, A lyceum of this sort carrying on recrea- 
W\tional and educational activities through a central and 
lbranch forums. throughout the city would trespass on 
ithe grounds, of no. other organization. 
It is most important in the work of pulling together 
for social, good that. eyes are not fastened on credits and. 
glory. to be attained. but only upon the hope of bettered. 
conditions. In the larger ideals of our community life 
there should be no room for envy or corporate jealousy. 
The organization represented by this journal is heartily 
in accord with this movement and will lend, its. active 
support. We recognize that in addition to directing the 
leisure of the people toward individual edification, and, 
public welfare, there is the potential social force residing 
in such organizations which makes them. valuable for. 
future. work. Moreover, the very, concert of people 
toward, ends, essentially. social and unselfish in them- 
| selves increases constantly the number of social minded, 
individuals, and, somewhat accelerates the process of re- 
generation. of those minds. only slightly permeated. with 


social, ideals. 





















SCORE ONE FOR COMMISSIONER WELLS. 


_ We congratulate Commissioner Wells on the result, 
of his efforts, to, establish a Municipal Market. From, 
all we are able to, learn. and as far as we have been able 
to, think it is a distinct advance and its benefits should 
jnure to the class. whose interests, we especially desire 
to. see: thrive;—the shawled people and, those who carry 
home. the bundles, on, Saturday. nights. 


| 
| 
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CHARITY AND JUSTICE. 


‘Mr. Edward T. Devine’s able condensation of a rep 
port on Widow’s Needs, based on material gathered b 
Francis H. McLean and a trained staff of social workers 
in New York City, which appeared in The Survey ob 
April 4th, 1914, leads us to ask ourselves whether wea 
really understand the distinction between Charity and 
Justice and furthermore whether anything is gained by 
making distinctions. Webster’s Dictionary defines Char- 
ity, subjectively, as follows: (1). “That disposition o 
heart which inclines men to’ think favorably of their fel- 
low men and to do them good; love; benevolence; good! 
will.” Defines it neutrally as follows: (2) “Liberality tot 
the poor; or to benevolent institutions.” And objectively :; 
(3) “Whatever is bestowed gratuitiously on the poor 
for their relief.” Justice is defined as (1) “The render- 
ing to every man his due, right or desert,” (2) “Merited: 
reward or punishment.” | | 

Charity seems to involve the subjective element which 
colors the act of giving. One can conceive of giving with 
the hope and intention that the recipient work harm to} 
himself. In such a case the malicious cast of mind pre- 
cludes the idea of charity except as it is considered purely 
objectively as a gift. On the other hand, gifts thought- 
lessly and indiscriminately bestowed may work great 
harm, but if given out of generosity of heart are char- 
itably given they are Seana valuable; objectively 
haranee 

Perhaps if perfect justice’ eevetied? charity would 
have no place except in the form of mercy working re- 
prieves of merited punishments. Take the case at bar: 
A bread-providing husband dies, leaving a destitute 
widow and children. They must be cared for. The 
mother must earn or be supported by private or public 
help. If by private help it is charity in the sense that the 
particular givers are under no specific duty to give ex- 
cept in so far as they are a part of the society whose duty 
it may be to enforce provision as hereafter: stated. If 
the aid is public it is charity or justice depending much 
upon the line of reasoning pursued. Assuming that 
every wage earner has the right not only to an oppor- 
tunity to earn support for his family while living, but 
to sufficient return for his labor to make provision for 
his widow and children in case of premature death, there. 
rests, therefore, upon someone the obligation to enforce 
these rights. The provision may be in the form of work- 
ing men’s. insurance from a fund contributed to by em- 
ployes alone; by employer and employe together or by 
the latter two joining with the state. But in the end it 
is the duty of the state, that is of organized society, to. 
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pree the duty, with whomsoever. it . lies, of making 
visions for these contingencies. Consequently, when 
lorker dies without having had the Opportunity to so 
ide, the state has been negligent in its duty. It is, 
efore, only justice that it should make reparation and 
provide. On the other hand, to make reparation so- 
ly is taxed. from its general funds when the aid funds 
uld come at least partly from a limited class of society 
lhe employer class. In. this sense society and in the 
| certain members of society are being made to give 
ond the extent which justice would demand that they 
\tribute. Subjectively, because of the lack of any in- 
lidual or even corporate generosity of heart this. is 
| | charity; objectively in the sense that the giving is 
the pockets of those not in justice required to give 
is charity ; objectively again looking at it only from 
| standpoint of the recipient who receives what society 
vuld have otherwise provided for, it is justice and not 
rity. | 
| | Of course the, broad eround of pokey really governs 
| principle of state aid to widowed mothers left with 
bendent children. The state is interested in. the phy- 
: 1, moral and mental development of its citizens. This 
h be furthered in many cases by keeping the home in- 
It. In short, the state’ recognizes a condition, waits 
t on a theory and lends its aid. But in the long run the 
bblem cannot be shifted from the grounds of justice 
d morality to those of expediency. Justice calls for 
pperly adjusted contributions which worked out in 
‘thod would seem to demand some enforced system 
insurance. At the bottom, the conception of justice 
pears to stand on the correlatives, right and duty. We 
nk of justice as an adjustment of rewards and punish- 
ents to merits and the opposite. On the other hand 
arity is a matter Opmeraces. wl heretore, whenever a 
Irht exists and that right gains its reward emanating 
ym a source aside from the one on whom was imposed 
e duty, there may be subjective charity and objective 
| stice ; wherever the demands that spring from the right 
e fulfilled by those on: whom is imposed the duty, jus- 
e subjectively and objectively prevails. Whenever 
ere is no right and consequently no cognate duty, any- 
ing received becomes: at least objective charity and if 
en in the spirit of love; subjective charity. 


The superficial charity above set forth-may not have 
uch pragmatic value, but it'does show the need of some 
ljustment which will more equitably. San the obliga- 
sn to widows, where it belongs.’ The state 

assuming much of the responsibility, because it fails 
require the duty-owing individual to do his‘ share. 
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WHAT UTAH WOMEN HAVE DONE wIT#} 
| THE VOTE. 


| Lily Munsell, Ritchie. 


| 


It would seem unreasonable to the average mani 
be asked‘ to vindicate his right to vote; it seems just] 
unreasonable to the average woman. But because wi 
woman has done or left undone with the ballot may hi; | 
a decisive influence upon whether other women will | 
accorded this right of citizenship, we gladly render 
accounting. 
suffrage. What statutory enactments are admittes 
due to the woman vote? Do women avail themselvesi 
the franchise privilege? Does the bad woman outy, 
her good sister? Have women become inveterate offi 
seekers? And has equal suffrage disrupted the hot 
I have found it difficult to secure exact data upon so! 
of these points, but I have made careful inquiry a 
feel that I am justified in Surah statement I shall me 
in regard’ to. them. 

The women of Utah were slow in combining for ec 
certed political: action, partly because of the disruptii 
effect of local agitations, which often pitted Mormif 
against Gentile, and partly because, Utah being a spars 
settled mining and agricultural state with no-very la 
cities, there was not the crying need for protective lat 
that the older states felt. It was not until 1911 tt 
the women, without regard to religious affiliation, rang# 
themselves side by side in an organized effort to proc 
laws protecting the home and the special interests 
women and children. Their success in obtaining pai 
laws. was phenomenal, especially when contrasted wi 
the long continued and often fruitless efforts of women} | 
the non-suffrage states to secure similar legislation. || 

There were no women members, either in the Ho j 
or Senate at the 1911 session of the legislature, but t 
women prepared’ and‘ submitted carefully drafted bill 
to friendly legislators, and after some modification 
three of these were introduced and became laws, chielif 
through the incessant work of the women. These bil 
were “A Nine-Hour Law. for Women”; “A Child Lab} 
Law’; and a. law, for “Compulsory. Notification of Vey 
ereal, Diseases.’ The last named act. was passed al 
very: unsatisfactory form, and has, proved of little practia 
value excepting in educating public opinion. Duritil 
the same session a devoted: group of women, also, works 
untiringly. for “A Wife Desertion Act’; “Anti-Cigaret| 


Mr. George Creel in an article upon equal sufftd 
in the March “Century” says the public wants to kn} 
five things as to the practical working out of worm 
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w”; an “Anti-Gambling Act”; and an “Improved Juve- 
e Court Law.” ‘These also became iaws. 
In 1913 four women ‘were members ‘of the House, 
d at this session the women introduced and aided in 
taining four ee laws: viz., “A Minimum Wage 
w for Women”; a law securing the appointment ‘of 
| Woman wepall Commissioner of Labor” ; “A Mother’s 
msion Act”; and a bill for the “Joint Guardianship of 
Mildren.” They also supported an “Anti-Pool Room 
id Race Track Gambling Act”; and an “Abatement 
id Injunction Act.” This “Abatement and Injunction 
Ht” gives the citizens a right to swear out a warrant for 
= arrest of property owners who ‘persist in renting 
pperty for immoral purposes, and 'to‘do away with the 
le of liquor in rooming houses. It is hardly necessary 
i) say that most of these laws were hotly contested. 
‘ey were all introduced early in the session and with 
it two exceptions were not passed until the closing 
I am informed that ‘Utah is the only state in the 
nion that has a minimum wage law for women in which 
e wage is fixed. It is said that ‘New York State has 
en vainly trying to secure the passage of such an act 
- many years. | 










My 


In addition to their efforts to secure state legislation, 
© women of Utah are taking an active interest in 
inicipal work. In the smaller ‘cities and towns of ‘the 
i ate they have co-operated effectively with their public- 
fiited brothers for the better regulation of the liquor 
I uffic. Two years ago in Salt Lake City an organiza- 
'yn was formed known as the Association of ‘City Clubs, 
yth civic betterment as its object. This organization 
‘composed of two delegates from each of the women’s 
Hibs of the city, one being the president of each club 
id another chosen by the club. These delegates are 
ected annually and meet on the first Monday of each 
| nth to discuss needed reforms and to appoint com- 
jittees to bring these facts to the attention of the ‘city 
}mmission. Each woman’s club has the right to bring 
fy matter before this organization for endorsement. 
his body has already aided in securing the extension 
g improvement of the public play-grounds, the appoint- 
efit of a woman as Pure Food Inspector, the establish- 
ent of the public market and the consideration of ‘the 
ii oke nuisance. It has been its policy to try to obtain 
| edges from candidates for‘city commissioner to sup- 
‘prt the reforms it deemed needed. | 


| As to the second of Mr. -Creel’s “questions: “Do 

é ” 
spmen avail themselves of the franchise privilege”? 
liter much ‘questioning of ‘politicians -and with very 


eager statistics, I am convinced ‘that from five to ten 
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per cent less of the woman’s than of the man’s vor | : 
cast at the general elections, but that in the school « € 
tions, where ordinarily the vote is very light, the wos! 
are sometimes in the lead. 

This loss in the woman vote occurs largely Hf 
upper class, where some women are still founding t 
notions of gentility upon the prejudices of their Mi 
Victorian mothers or grandmothers. It is a matter|| 
congratulation that this class of women is rapidly 4 i 
coming converted to broader ideals and that our votd| 
steadily growing. | hhh 











“Does the bad woman outvote her good sistell!" 
Owing to the absence of large cities and their attend||\!! 
evils in our state, it is probable that if the entire y| i 
of the immoral women were cast, it would be less ii 
two per cent of the entire woman vote. It is he | 
a negligible factor in Utah. — | i 
it 








“Have women become inveterate office- cecil 
Utah women have enjoyed full suffrage privileges siti 
the constitution of the state went into effect in 1896 
period of eighteen years. During that time, I belie 
no woman has held a state office, and women have be 
elected members of but four legislatures. Women hail 
frequently been appointed as regents of the State Univ} 
sity or as members of the boards of other state insti 
tions. Women occasionally hold county offices. Asi! 
rule where women have been elected to office they half! 
‘been nominated and their campaigns run by the mé] 
and have rarely. deliberately sought the office. So f 
the force of the woman vote in Utah has been direct} 
toward securing better protective laws. alt 








i 











“Has equal suffrage disrupted the home?” I ie a 
the authority of three district judges of long experien 
for the statement that they have never heard of a divor 
case coming into the Utah courts where woman’s suffrag 
was either an alleged, or so far as known, an indire| 
cause for the separation. In this connection it is a matt 
of interest to know what proportion of women echo the 
husband’s vote. It is, of course, impossible to determi 
this accurately with a secret ballot. Among women ¢ 
my personal ‘acquaintance the same rule obtains as” 
religious affiliations, the daughter more often follov 
her father’s political principles than the wife her hu 
band’s when the issue is along old party lines. In an} 
of the new alignments brought about by local condition 
the wife commonly votes as does the husband. It 
pretty generally believed by political workers and electio} 
judges that while the tendency of the women is to scrate} i 
the regular party tickets in favor of some candidate whi 
is personally known to them or who is avowedly th) 
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“juperior of their party candidate in moral character, their 
Jimidity in handling the election machines induces many 
Jo vote a straight ticket lest they should make mistakes 
ind lose their votes. | : 


The argument so long used against equal suffrage 
hat polling places were unfit for a woman to enter and 
lhat she would be subjected to rudeness, has proved the 
periest ghost of a scarecrow. Equal suffrage in Utah 
pas practically abolished all disorderly conduct at polling 
Dblaces, and has resulted in the withdrawal of polling 
Hes from undesirable quarters, and in establishing 
hem in stores, small churches, private residences and 
junoccupied buildings as well as in the Y. M. C. A. rooms. 
After three years’ experience in voting at school elections, 
where the polling place was on the main business street, 
land eighteen years’ experience in voting in a residential 
| Histrict, I can testify that my voting has never been 
fattended by any more disagreeable incident than await- 
ing my turn in’a stuffy room. In my own precinct my 
fellow voters are largely my own friends and neighbors— 
imost of the election judges are known to me, and I feel 
ino more hesitation in going alone to the polls than I 
ould in entering a friend’s home. 


















ij 
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There is no doubt that the most serious charges that 
can be brought against Utah women in their use of 
Isuffrage are the indifference of certain groups to this 
right, and the failure of many others to inform them- 
‘selves of the qualifications of candidates and the issues 
of the day or of existing laws and needed legislation. 
Whether they are notably worse in these respects than 
men is a question. The men are rare who will give up 
either an important business engagement or a pleasure 
‘trip for the sake of voting except in presidential years or 
‘in other hotly contested elections. And the average man is 
content to satisfy himself that a public measure or a can- 
didate for office is not immediately inimical to his pri- 
vate interest. He has neither the altruism to care whether 
they will make for the general public good nor the caution 
to ascertain whether they will be for his own ultimate 
good. And it is doubtful whether the average man could 
give you much more definite information about the laws 
of Utah than the average woman, though he is usually 
| better informed as to the law or group of laws directly 
affecting his business, trade or profession. : 

My attention has been called to the organized work ! 
| of the Illinois women, particularly in Chicago, in educat- 
ing women voters, and I was asked why Utah women did 
not follow suit. This is a pertinent question. To some ex- 
tent Utah women are doing this work in civic clubs 
and in civic departments in the literary clubs, but this 


eee 
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‘effort is ‘not sufficiently wide-spread to ‘influence any 
‘considerable portion of the women voters. It is also true 
that the exercise of suffrage through a long term of years 
has been in itself a valuable source of ‘political education) 
to women, and the need is, perhaps, ‘not so genéral for: i] 
special instruction as in a state where equal suffrage! 
‘is being tried out for the first time. Yet the need does} 
exist and along with the education of woman for suffrage ] 
should come the education of man for ‘the intelligent! 
discharge of the same privilege. ) 

This missionary work should go even farther. It} 
has been the short-sighted policy of some ‘churches and] 
of individual clergymen to oppose woman’s suffrage and) 
woman’s participation in all civic affairs for the ‘sake|} 
of concentrating her altruistic efforts for the support ofp 
the church and its allied charitable and philanthropic|| 
work. It has been the experience of women working} 
with women that the broader a woman’s interest be-}4 
comes, the more efficient and responsible she becomes ini 
special work, and the more democratic and the Jess liable} 
to petty jealousies or to take offense at small‘things. It!| 
is unfortunate that the masculine idea of womani 
psychology is still so largely influenced by tradition,| 
and so little influenced by the facts that actual experi- 
ments in woman’s education and in testing her abilities} 
are bringing to light. 











But any effort toward increased ‘civic ‘efficiency and] 
responsibility must begin in the public school.’ Our:boast-} 
‘ed ‘system of education, good as it ts, has largely failed|| 
to educate either sex to a comprehension ‘of ‘the ~basici| 
principles of good government or to awaken them to an 
adequate interest in ‘the affairs ‘of community, state or 
nation. 





Man seems to have been so sure‘of his fitness for, 
and his divine right to suffrage that he has largély de-| 
pended upon the inspiration of the moment for ‘its “ititelli- | 
gent exercise. It is probably fortunate for ‘the nation | 
that the women are humbler. al 

Pointing out the shortcomings ‘of our 5 eeth 
and our institutions but increases our own ‘responsibility. 
It falls to the woman to train herself and her sons and | 
daughters to an appreciation of their obligations to the | 
state. It is part of her civic duty to see that all’churches } 
and the public schools co-operate with her in this ‘work. In | 
short she must recognize that with ‘the granting of | 
suffrage her last excuse for being a ‘passive looker-on | 
upon the battle of life has vanished. Most*of'us wanted | 
suffrage. The few who did not must. accept ‘the. re- | 
‘sponsibility for the good of the many, and ’the ‘first lesson 
we must all learn is the great lesson of democracy. We | 
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must learn that we can’t be good mothers and be un- 
mindful of the temptations that’ our sons and daughters 
and other people’s sons and ‘daughters are encountering 
outside of the home. We must learn that we cannot 
be ladies and shirk responsibility, civic or otherwise, be- 
cause the term lady implies a‘claim to a superiority that 
can only be justified by a finer, surer sense of personal 
‘obligation than our sister ‘possesses. We must learn 
‘that we cannot call ourselves Christian so long as we 
are indifferent to the suffering and injustice in the world 
around us. 

We in Utah can look with pride ‘upon the work of 
a few earnest women toward bettering ‘conditions in our 
‘midst. All honor to them, but it is ‘not enough that 
we should cheer them on, the knowledge ‘of the good 
work done should inspire in every one of tis ‘the desire 
Fo go in and help. 







“THE FOLLOWING EXTRACT WAS TAKEN FROM 
THE SURVEY OF MARCH 14, 1914. 

: Social Service at the General Convention of 1913. 

i Although The Survey in this department has devoted 

much space and laid great emphasis on the Social Service 

“Week observed by the Joint ‘Commission of the Pro- 

testant Episcopal Church, the publication of a booklet 
‘containing the papers and addresses then presented is 
called to the attention of our readers to complete ‘our 
‘service to them with reference to this occasion. 

Within and beyond this Commission of the Church 
that occasion is significant as opening an epoch in the 
‘social service of the church. For not only were the vati- 
ous church agencies then correlated as never before, but 
i the Joint Commission on Social Service ‘became a ‘per- 
“manent executive function and agency of ‘the general 
convention. Already related to it are the social service 
agencies or agents appointed and at work in seventy-five 
“dioceses and missionary districts and a far larger num- 
ber of parish organizations. 

As striking the keynote for all these ecclesiastically 
srecognized and constituent agencies ‘the addresses and 
| papers published in this booklet have a significance ‘be- 
‘yond their personal expression and intrinsic worth. But 
to all who would take the rising social temperature and 
feel the steady social pulse-beats of church men and 
women, this booklet of 181 pages will ‘be valuable. Its 
“contents cover: The Church and the Social Movement; 
~the Church and Industry; the Church and the Rural 
Problem; Co-operation with Secular Agencies, and Edtu- 
‘cation for Social Service, with appendices containing a 


“Social Litany and exhibit charts. It may be procured 
at the Church Mission House, New York’ City. 
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THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA. | 


Troop No. 2 of Salt Lake City. 
Walter Fiss, Scoutmaster. | 








Note.—Mr. Fiss has for some years been intensely interested, 
in the welfare of boys. His delight in working out Projects}| 
directed toward giving them a wholesome good time is worthy} 
of example. To many Salt Lake boys his name is synomous| 
with “sincere friend.”... We are. glad to publish this account, 
solicited by us, in order to acquaint the public not only with 
‘the personal sacrifice and unselfish work of Mr. Fiss, but to give 
-some idea of the general benefits of this great and universal) 
movement.—THE EDITORS. | 





Where is there a boy, who with good, red bloodlf 
coursing in his veins, will not hail with delight a camp, | 
or a “hot-dog” roast, a hike, or some other stunt that will|| 
‘take him out-of-doors? | 

Since my work with boys in various ways, especially |} 
as Scoutmaster in the Boy Scouts of America, I haved 
had occasion to question the boys why they desire to | 
join the Boy Scouts. Invariably the answer was—be-}| 
cause it took them out-of-doors—into the mountains 
on tramps, over-night hikes, and camps. 

The Boy Scouts of America is a nation-wide move- 
ment and is now so strong and popular as well as bene-+ 
ficial, that there is hardly a boy who has not lear ! 
something of this great movement. 

_ The aim of the Boy-Scouts is to supplant the vari- | 
ous existing education agencies and to teach boys to do | 
things for themselves and others. It carries with it} 
unique features that appeal to the interests which are} 
universal among boys. The method is summed up in the 
word Scoutcraft, and is a combination of observation, 
education, and handiness, or the ability to do things. 
Scoutcraft includes instruction in First Aid, Life Saving, 
Tracking, Signaling, Cycling, Nature Study, Seamanship, 
Campcraft, Woodcraft, Chivalry, and Patriotism. This 
is accomplished in games and team play and is pleasure, 
not work for the boy. What is needed is the out- of-doors, 
a group of boys, and a competent leader. | 

When a boy becomes a Scout, he is required to lear 
the Scout Law and pass a test upon it. The following 
laws which relate to the Boy Scouts of America are the 
laws a boy promises to obey when he takes his Scott 
oath. t | 
: 4d. A SCOUT IS TRUSTWORTHY.” A scouts 
honor is to be trusted. If he were to violate his honor 
by telling a lie, or by cheating, or by not doing exactly 
a given task, when trusted on his honor, he may be 
directed to hand over his scout badge. 

: 2. A SCOUT IS LOYAL. He is loyal to all to 
whom loyalty is due—his scout leader, his home, and 
parents and country. 








d {oy 
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3. ASCOUTIS HELPFUL. He must be prepared 
at any time to save life, help. injured persons, and share 
the home duties. He must do at least one good turn to 
somebody every day. 

4. ASCOUT IS FRIENDLY. He is a friend to all. 
and a brother to every other scout. 

5S. A SCOUT IS COURTEOUS. He is polite to 
all, especially to women, children, old people, and the 
weak and helpless. He must not take pay for being 
helpful or courteous. 

6. A SCOUT IS KIND. He is a friend to animals. 
He will not kill nor hurt any living creature needlessly, 
but will strive to save and protect all harmless life. 

7. A SCOUT IS OBEDIENT. He obeys his par- 
ents, scout master, patrol leader, and all other duly 
constituted authorities. 

8. A SCOUT IS CHEERFUL. He smiles whenever 
he can. His obedience to orders is prompt and cheery. 
He never shirks nor grumbles at hardships. 

PA oOCOULT IS THRIETY. . He does not. wan- 
tonly destroy property. He works faithfully, wastes 
nothing, and makes the best use of his opportunities. He 
saves his money so that he may pay his own way, be 
generous to those in need, and helpful to worthy objects. 

He may work for pay but must not receive tips for 
courtesies or good turns. 

10, A SCOUT IS BRAVE. He has the courage to 
face danger in spite of fear and has to stand up for the 
right against the coaxings of friends or the jeers or 
threats of enemies, and defeat does not down him. 

11. A SCOUT IS CLEAN. He keeps clean in body 
and thought, stands for clean speech, clean sport, clean 
habits, and travels with a clean crowd. 

12. A SCOUT IS REVERENT. He is reverent 
toward God. He is faithful in his religious duties and 
respects the convictions of others in matters of custom 
and religion. 

Before a boy becomes a scout he must promise: 

On my honor I will do my best; 

1. To do my duty to God and my country, and 
to obey the scout law; 

2. To help other people at all times; 

3. To keep myself physically strong, mentally 
awake, and morally straight. 


The motto of the Boy Scouts is “Be Prepared,” and 
means that a boy is always in a state of readiness in 
mind and body to do his duty. | 

There are three classes of scouts among the Boy 
Scouts of America, the tenderfoot, second-class scout, 
and first-class scout. A tenderfoot, therefore, is superior 
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to the ordinary boy because ‘of his training. In each 
class the boy must meet certain - Ce in order 
to attain that rank. 


| Since February of 1914 the Boy Scouts of Troop 
Number 2 of this city have made wonderful progress. 
Meetings are held regularly and the boys meet promptly 
every Friday evening at the Young Men’s Christian 
‘Association at 7:30 o’clock. 3 

Various phases of Scoutcraft have been in progress. 
The indoor work, so far has consisted’ chiefly of prepara- 
tion for the Tenderfoot examination, which practically 
every boy so far has passed; first aid to the injured, 
demonstrations in cooking, study of the compass, games, 
and swimming. Signaling will also be practiced at the 
meetings. Dr. C. A. Wherry has stipervision ‘of the 
first aid, and has thus far given the troop some very 
valuable helps along that line. The boys enjoy the talks 
and demonstrations very much. Every second Friday of 
each month the troop holds its regular business meeting. 
These meetings are preceded by a “feed,” such as boys 
usually enjoy. 

The out-door work has largely been done while on 
hikes. Several trips have already been made this spring; 
one of these was an over-night hike up Parley’s Canyon. 
On every one of these tramps the boys were given a list 
of what to bring for their “eats” and were instructed 
beforehand hod to prepare what they brought. The result 
is very gratifying so far, for the boys really feel that they 
can now take better care of themselves when thrown on 
their own resources. In addition to the cooking, the 
scouts are taught to play such games as boxing the com- 
pass, far and near, stalking, and many other games that 
are as instructive as they are amusing to the boys. There 
is no end of nature study on such trips. For the summer 
we are planning for an extensive hike in the Wasatch 
Mountains or possibly a trip through Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. 

There is no better way that I ‘can ‘conceive of to 
reach a boy’s heart than to get him out in God’s own 
great out-of-doors. Taken‘away from the modern con- 
veniences and luxuries of our great cities of' today, one has 
opportunity to think and is also thrown upon his own 
resources. Furthermore, games played: out in the open 
are great fun for boys, and yet they have an educational 
value that make them a supplement not to be scoffed at. 
The boys are all required to do their own ‘cooking while 
on the hikes. Although some’of the boys may be a little 
‘helpless at the start, they ustially make a pronounced 
success of the attempt without any actual help after afew 
suggestions are given. Many of the boys have never 
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been on any hikes of this kind, nor have they tried to 
cook anything for themselves, and: all attest that they 
never had such good times before. They are becoming 
campers and learning to, take care of themselves. 

As a rule we have a tendency to do too much for 
our boys. A boy thus helped becomes more or less 
“sissyfied” and’ is never prepared, because he has not 
learned by doing. 

It is hoped: that in time the entire city will be 
awakened to the fact that to save the best in its boys 
it must put them in a position where the boys themselves 
can do the things that will help them in later life— 
things that build: character and manhood: 

The present plan for Troop No. 2 is thoroughly to 
train every boy in the troop, put them in uniform, and: 
then give demonstrations at the various Sunday Schools 
in order to. show what scouting really is and thereby 
create a city-wide scout movement that will help all 
the. boys. 

Thus far there have been more applicants than could. 
be conveniently. handled. At the present time only. the 
larger boys, those who. are in earnest about the work, 
are admitted. Yhere is such a thing as getting a large 
number of boys, many of whom may be there only. for 
the fun, and as is the case in smaller fellows, will be 
inclined to. play too. much and, thereby drive away the 
older boys. The age limit is usually from 12 to. 17. 
No. boy is enrolled: under 12. 

The boys of Troop No. 2 are looking forward: to 
some very pleasant times this summer. They are all 
there: for what they can get out of the work and all are 
responding splendidly. 

PRECEDENT. 

In an. article entitled: “Desertion, and: Non-support,” 
_ published: in, the November number of this magazine, 
we advocated: as part of a constructive program, dealing 
with deserters and: other city and county prisoners, a 
city and county farm. 

City. Manager Waite of Dayton, Ohio, recently ap- 
pointed: Rev. Dr. D, Frank Garland as. head of the Wel- 
fare Department. Dr. Garland stated that the work- 
house and the. city prison would be supplemented, by a. 
city farm. on, the outskirts of the town. The Survey, of 
Jan, 17th, 1914, states: 

There. the. inmates will be taught useful. trades. to, 
replace the time-honored, brush-making. Needy. fami- 
lies, will, share the products, of their labor and in every 
way: efforts will, be expended.to make “the erring and un- 
| fortunate” a source of legitimate revenue instead, of a 
burden to the city. 
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sti te UNIVERSITY STUDENTS AND THE 
CHURCH. 


Maxwell W. Rice. 


Are students of special importance to Christ’s — 
Kingdom? Students themselves have answered this 
question in a most emphatic manner. They have dis- 
covered that they have a mission to the world. They © 
have, therefore, organized themselves into one of the 
great Christian forces, known as “The World’s Student | 
Christian Federation.” It is their own organization. It 
is unique. A world federation of Christian students! 
Thus they have accomplished in part what the churches 
are now seriously undertaking as their program for 
this century. 


Long ago the students found it possible to bring 
together many types of religious belief and church 
connection into a compact organization for the high 
purpose of Christian fellowship, Bible study, and 
Christian practice. Thus it would seem that the stu- 
dents are rather impatient of the narrow divisions in 
the Christian Church and that it is possible for them © 
to take a broad and disinterested view of religious 
organization. Not only have they proved to be inter- 
ested students of religion, but successful organizers and 
leaders of a most practical Christianity. They have 
united on a basis of their own for their Christian under- — 
taking. They have to do this. because the Churches 
failed to furnish them with a sufficiently broad and 
efficient organization. They formed their own, known 
as the “Student Y. M:. C. A.,”’ and these are now 
united into the “World’s Student Federation,” which 
we have already mentioned. 


But not only have the students done much for 
the cause of Christian unity, but it is to them that 
America owes the birth of foreign missions. Six 
students in Williams College started that tremendous 
movement, and today the Student Volunteer Movement 
has enlisted for the foreign field many of the most able 
missionaries that the Christian church has in the field. 


Mr. John R. Mott, who has given his life to the 
students of the world, says this in regard to their 
importance, “Without question the most important field — 
which the Church of Christ has entered is the student 
field of the world, because that field furnishes a vastly 
disproportionate number of the leaders in the various 
realms of thought and action. . . . Nothing could 
be more important than that the principles and _ spirit 
of Christ should pervade and. dominate the institutions 4 
of higher learning throughout the world.” 4 
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hi see that students are of special importance to 
ohrist' Kingdom, in what they are accomplishing in 
the cause of Christian unity; in what they have done 
land are doing in the cause of Christian missions, and 
i n what every “Students’ Association” does for Christian 
leducation in the courses of Bible study presented in 


Om 
| 


popular form to their members. 


YY One would think, therefore, that the importance of. 
|students to the cause of Christ would arouse National 
attention from) the Christian Churches. There was a 
time when it did.. In fact the Christian Churches used 
to. ‘spend a large part of their scanty resources in the 
establishment of their, own institutions of learning. 
\nd the religious training of the student was regarded 
as. one of the primary functions. of the Church. For 
years Religion and Education went hand in hand, as. 
m: ay be seen in the statement. of the famous Ordinance 
of m/8/: “Religion, morality, and. knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the ; happiness of 
mankind, schools, and the means of education shall be. 
forever encouraged.’ Religion is here regarded as for: 
ever essential to Education. | | | 
pe _ But with the establishment Me Stat Universities, 
he matter of continuing religious instruction became. 
1 involved one, and presented. many practical diffi- 
rulties, Definite religious subjects were. dropped ‘or 
vere never introduced into the curriculum. And educa- 
Hon, freed from the restraint of creed and Church did. 


at first seem to gain something that it had long needed. 
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7 It is now, however, being questioned if the omission 

of all religious training is proving altogether satisfactory. 

Phat which has the force of giving unity and vitality 
(0 the whole process (of education) is not presented to 
hese young men: The student is brought in touch with 
he best literary products of the Greeks and Romans, : 
but he is no longer in possession of the higher moral 
ind spiritual achievement of the Hebrews. That. 
happens to be found in the Bible, and therefore is not 
art of Education! A prescribed amount of class room. 
work in mathematics, language, and in the sciences is’ 
ralled “Education,” in spite of the fact: that our fore- 
nost educators are not satisfied with such a definition 
a In his “Meaning of Education, ‘and Other: Es- 
say »’ President Murray Butler says, “It becomes im-' 
0s sible for us ever again to identify education with 
he mere acquisition of learning . . . it must mean 
h rradual adjustment to the spiritual possessions of the 
rac And Professor . Hanus says, The: factors: of: 
-ducational value are ‘incentive and power.” Professor 


a 
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cated Man,” that “religion is education,” the two being 
quite inseparable. 

Many. State Universities, realizing that no education, 
is complete which, omits all knowledge of the. greatest 
of biographies of the race, and the most clearly drawn 
moral and spiritual lessons, introduce a course under 
the Lonaivels ‘department on “The Bible as English 
Literature.” This permits some students to receive 
definite instruction in the book in which these lessons 
are to be found: 

But the introduction of one such elective course in 
a few State Universities can hardly be said to mean 
that they are at present furnishing all the factors of 
true Education. They are not bringing their students 
into vital contact with the highest incentives and the 
strongest motives to noble action. 7 

Although the Churches are fully aware of these 
facts, they have not yet formed any adequate plan of 
coping with the problem. Perhaps they trusted that the 
students would receive some religious education through 
their homes, but this is hardly possible to the majority 
of students who are necessarily away from home during 
their University days. It is rather more probable that 
the whole responsibility has been, in the past, left to 
the local Churches in the University towns. The local 
Churches have certainly tried to. cope with the student 
problem in many University centers, but as a rule such 
Churches are greatly handicapped in this undertaking. 
In the first place, they are not often located with- 
in’ a convenient distance of the University. This 
is, particularly. noticeable in Salt Lake City. In the 
second place, the pastor of a City Church is generally, 
too. busy to increase his burden with the care of stu- 
dents. His. time is already. fully occupied within his 
own parish. The type of sermons, moreover, preached 
in, a parish church is not that which, interests or appeals, 
as. a, gule, to. college men. Then, too, the clergyman 
himself is: not always adapted to, student work. The 
failure of the local: Church to meet the needs of the 
student) body has in some instances been overcome 
by, the establishment of a special worker at the Uni- 
versity by the parish itself. But this has been found 
too, great- a financial burden for the average local 
Church, And; furthermore, it is often impossible. to 
find: in, the. community the man adapted: for such re- 
ligious work at a Wniversity. So. a movement. has! 
arisen, to, give national recognition, to. the work of the; 
Churches. at State. Universities in, order to relieve the! 
local Church. from an often, impossible, burden, which 
in. fairness should: be borne by: all the other Churches 
in, the State, 
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There is another strong reason for this movement; 
A State University is a special field; We seem to be 
just discowering: this. It is. quite as. much a world 
by. itself (though of a. totally. different sont). as. is, a, 
factory town, a: slum, an, army post, a mining camp; 
and therefore should be conducted as a special depart- 
ment of the. religious. work of the Church. The college 
man is fully: as. class conscious: as is the working man 
or the army recruit. The college. man generally feels 
a little out of place in the. University town. He has 
no, permanent: interest in, it, unless he happens. to. be 
a: native of the place. It has. also, been found that 
not only; is the college a special: field, but that it takes. 
a man specially trained to: succeed in religious work 
among students. And; moreover, it takes a man’s. whole 
time to do effective work with, college men. 

Because, therefore, of the difficulty. confronting 
a local: Church. in financing work in a State University. 
and’ of finding an efficient student pastor, and of the 
unfairness of burdening such a Church with a burden 
that belongs quite as much to the Churches generally 
throughout: the state, the student: work at State Uni- 
versities is being. shouldered now more and more by 
the: Church, as, a whole. And this. movement finds. its, 
further justification in the recognition of student work 
as a special field; requiring. a special equipment, a special 
worker and: a, national: organization which can extend 
the benefits; derived: by. exeprience in local. fields to. 
all, those engaged: in. this type of work. 

The most determined experiments in this work have 
been conducted in: the Middle West. These universities 
are not limited: by, traditions and customs to the extent 
of older eastern centers. of education. And, therefore, 
the Churches have found in such, universities as. those. 
of. Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, a 
welcome for, their experiments. Different plans are 
being tried for supplementing the state education by the 
establishment of such experiments as guild halls or 
Church houses under the charge of what is sometimes 
called a. “student, pastor,” or elsewhere a “chaplain.” 
The: work is, often carried. on. in conjunction with the 
eoedent Xo he ©. Ay fm, fact, to, the Y. M. C. A, 
belongs, as. we have shown, the credit of having recog- 
nized, the unity, of the student world and of working 
it asa, distinct field. | 

It is, therefore, to be hoped that some day this. or- 
ganization, will see its way clear to establish branches. 
at the state. institutions, in Utah. Because there, seemed, 
no: immediate. prospect of this and because no religious, 
work was, being, even attempted: among the. students in. 
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nt how 


the University, the Episcopal Church, weil the urgency 
of the need,. set out to meet it. 


There are over 2000 students in attendance here 


each year. and not a single minister laboring among 


them. The Episcopal Church undertakes the whole- 


problem of the student Y. M. C. A. and of Christian 


work among students. Mrs. Thomas J. Emery donated 


~ 


a building with equipment splendid enough to include. 
the: most> attractive Y. M. C:. A. features ‘such. as)/ag 


swimming pool, billiard room, reading room, music: 


room and auditorium. It also has a dormitory furn-. 


ished in so home-like a fashion as to:be by far the 


most compelling feature to students coming from out. 


of ‘town. But perhaps among all Church Houses the 


Emery House (as the. Church: House is. named), 

unique, in that it does not directly minister as yet to 
a single: member of its own communion but wholly to 
members. of other and widely different denominations, 
such as the Greek Orthodox Church, the Presbyterian, 


and in. greater numbers the Church of Jesus Christ of. 


Latter-day Saints. 


There seems a unique opportunity before such a 
Church House in the University of Utah. There is 


no wholesome student life outside the classroom, except. 


in the fraternities of which there are four. No system 
of dormitories has as yet even been begun on the the 
University Campus, and, therefore, this marks the first 


step :in the creation of real university atmosphere for ' 


both students and faculty outside of their working 
hours. ‘The. plan is four-fold. 


First: »To supplement the secular education at” 
the State University, by bringing as many students as — 


possible into vital contact with a ‘liberal christianity 
adapted to their growing minds. 


‘Second: ‘Yo represent all the Graces in an effort 


to provide the students with a Christian pastor during 


their years at college. This may seem more than has 


the tight to be expected of any one Church. But as 
there is no other Christian minister in the field, it would 
not be fair that the Episcopal: Church should attempt 


any work of proselytizing or of influnencing students’ 


away from their present Church affiliations. The 


Episcopal Church has no desire to increase her own 
constituency at the expense of other Christian bodies, ’ 


but she has undertaken this work in the name and for‘ 


the sake of the entire cause of Christianity in Utah’s 
greatest educational center. -It:is her plan, therefore, 


to urge a’ Methodist boy, for example, who comes under 
her influence to attend’ services: at. some Methodist: 
Church in the town and to. undertake whatever work. 
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-he can in the Sunday School or in the Boys’ .clubs in 
that Church. The sdme is equally true of her attitude 
‘toward members of the Mormon Church. | If. all: kinds 
of Church members, Mormon and Gentile alike, can 
work in hatmony in the State University in presenting 
‘the students with secular education, it ought to .be 
possible for a Christian Church to do the same in the 
essential matters of the Christian Way of Life... 


Third: To develop in the Emery House itself a 
Christian type of community life among the. students. 
If there can be formed, as is often done in: student 
‘YY. M. C. A.’s, a strong, healthy fellowship among one 
‘group of students, it will do much to remove from 
‘college men the prejudice against all organized’ forms 
of Christianity. It will show them that Christianity 
‘can be as strong a bond of fellowship as are secrets 
or traditions” among the fraternities. 


Fourth: From the Emery House as a center to 
influence gradually the University as a whole until the 
college spirit can no longer be distinguished from the 
‘Christian spirit. In fact Christianity should become the 
very Spirit of the place. To do this more is required 
than merely forming a Christian Association among 
‘the students. It will be necessary to influence them to 
-engage in some form. of community service. Inasmuch 
_as the state is paying the major expense of their educa- 
tion, it is only right to say that they in return should 
engage in some activity for others, such as students 
are peculiarly able to perform. In many cities the 
university students conduct university settlements in 
the crowded quarters ithe city, teach foreigners 
the languages, engage in neighborhood work, boys’ 
club work, as well as take an active part in Sunday 
Schools and Church life. 


Salt Lake City presents a splendid ae neerdnty to 
college men for community service and affords them 
an opportunity to return to the state even before their 
graduation some of the service the state is rendering 
them in providing for their education. It would be 
harmful if the activity in social work were carried to 
such an extreme that it interfered with their studies. 
But it has been found that a limited amount of social 
work for students not burdened with the necessity of 
supporting themselves, rather developes than hinders 
their efficiency as students. 

We began by noting the importance of students to 
Christ’s Kingdom and we have seen what a part they 
have already played in it through their own organiza- 


tions. But these organizations have not the primary 
importance of the Church because as a rule the student 
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is a member only ‘during his. period ‘of study. ‘After. 
‘his University ‘days are over he ‘should ‘find some 
Christian organization with which he “can ‘work. And 
in fact even during his ‘college days the student 
Y.M.C. A. cannot entirely fill the :place ‘of ‘the ‘Church. 
For even where strong Y. :M. °C. A.’s are ‘established 
at Universities the Churches find their work ‘can be 
carried ‘on in full co-operation ‘with ‘the ‘student ‘or- 
ganization. One supplements the -other. -And_ ulti-_ 
mately, when Christian Unity is achieved, students ‘may, — 
one and all, find within the Church of Christ .an ade- 
quate way of expressing their service to the world. At 
present, however, their loyalty is not ‘only a divided 
one, but it is an undirected one. It seems strange ‘that 
if the students can do the tremendous work that they 
have through their student organizations that it should 
not be possible for them to find in the more permanen 
fellowship of the Church, with its larger life and wide 
purpose an adequate opportunity for great achievemen 

We have traced the reasons for the failure of th 
‘local Churches to cope with the matter, and the gradual - 
growth of a movement in the Churches to give students | 
more than local attention. The Churches are establish- 


ing at the Universities, Chaplains or Student Pastors and 
giving them proper equipment for their work. We 


have in some detail discussed the one ‘that has ‘bee 
established at the University of Utah in ‘the ‘hope that 
now that its larger purpose is known ‘the Emer 
Memorial House will represent to the public ‘the ‘honest 
endeavor of at least one Church to assume in so far 
as possible our Christian responsibility ‘to ‘the student 
at our State University. But even with a “Student 
Pastor at the University and.even with such an ade 
quate plant as the Emery House, the greatest needs 
of the students are still not met. Christianity will con- ‘ 
tinue to lose the especially important sérvice ° students | 
can render—a service whose worth ‘we ‘little dream 
of—until in the first place the most vital ‘element i 
introduced into the scheme of Education ‘and ‘until ‘th 
students find in the fuller expression of 'Christian ‘Lif 
toward which we are progressing their ‘fullest ‘oppor- 
tunity, not outside but within the fellowship ‘of the 
Church of Christ. # 
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SOCIAL FORCES. RY 

Billboards recently were aflare with announcements 

of the “Go to Church” and ‘the “Clean: Up” ‘movements. 
We welcome such efforts, not only for their-direct. results, 
but because every such step lays an increased * emphasial f 
‘on social rather than naked: commercial ‘cooperation. M 
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THE BUTTER PHILANTHROPISTS. 


Not long ago the State dairy and food commissioner 

ed the butter manufacturers to meet with him in the 

pe of persuading them to give the public an honest 

d of butter. The butter men came to his office on 

15th of May, last past. Joseph Ririe, Salt Lake 

sresentative of Blackman & Griffin, Ogden, was 

esman for the butter men. The butter men an- 

nced that they would refuse to give the public a 16- 
ace net package of butter. Mr. Ririe said they were not 
king profits. We are not informed how Mr. Ririe ex- 
ned away the fact, damaging to his contention, that 
price of butter over the United States is regulated 
the Elgin market in Illinois. Prices in other 
s of the United States for fresh dairy butter 
based on the Elgin figures, plus the freight 
that market to the outside markets. But the Elgin 
ket is based on a 16-ounce pound. Thus, if the price 
true pound of butter in Salt Lake is determined by 
price of a true pound in Illinois, plus the freight rate 
m Illinois to Salt Lake, and a profit is made in Illinois, 
eems odd that in order to make a profit when the but- 
gets to Salt Lake it must be shaved to fifteen ounces. 
Ririe also said that it would be inexpedient for the 
\ufacturers to give a full pound of butter, because 
y have on hand a number of cartons made to contain 
han sixteen ounces. Mr. Ririe seemed to consider 
question of the manufacturers’ convenience and not 
of plain morality and honesty. 

‘Mr. Ririe also failed to touch on another seeming 
n why there should be a handsome profit in butter. 
ter-fat is the basis of butter. It is purchased from the 
er by the “Babcock test.” The Babcock test requires 
at to be pure and disallows for any moisture or 
ipurities. But the butter manufacturer, by law, is al- 
wed 16 per cent moisture in his butter. McKay & 
arsen in their “Principles and Practice of Butter Mak- 
(one of the best known textbooks on the subject), 
that for every hundred pounds of butter-fat 
116 to 120 pounds of butter may be legitimately 
e by adding moisture, casein and salt in certain 
We can rest easy that the butter manu- 





tities. 
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facturers are skillful enough to expand the butter-fat | 
the limits allowed by the law in increasing the quanti: 
of butter to be made therefrom. If, then, butter-fat ; t 
purchased pure, on the basis of sixteen ounces to thi} 
pound from the farmers, and from each sixteen ounce: 
by adding the proper and allowed quantities of moistur: 
casein and salt, 19.20 ounces of butter can be made, 
does seem insubstantial to assert that the package nal 
be cut down to fifteen ounces to make a profit. TH] 
3.20 ounces difference should insure ample margins witil 
out buying by one standard and selling by another. | 

Some time back the State dairy and food commii| 
sioner allowed three per cent for shrinkage. This wel 
a very liberal allowance, as the true shrinkage ney 
really amounts to this much. The result of this conce: 
sion was that the manufacturers set their slicing machin 
to take in that part of the three per cent, which woul 
not really be taken up by shrinkage. | 

The butter manufacturers were asked by the dait | 
and food bureau to put their reply to the demands of t ! 
bureau in writing. After secret deliberation they refused 
to do this. It was attempted, at first, to exclude repre} 
sentatives of the press—this also failed. It was pertij | 
nently stated by the State chemist, Mr. Herman Harmail 


to the argument of “no profits,” that he had weighed but| 
ter in nearly every State in the Union and found t | 
packages to weigh sixteen ounces, net. This statemen| 
was corroborated by Mr. Willard Hansen, the Stati 
dairy and food commissioner. | 
It seems strange that we should have operating ii| 
Utah, Blackman & Griffin, The Burton Creamery Cot 
The Jensen Creamery Co., Hone Creamery Co., Produc 
Company, Salt Lake Dairy, Ephraim Creamery, Summij] 
Creamery, Oakley Creamery, Nelson & Ricks and others 
when there is no profit in butter. | 
We will encourage every step the State dairy ano 
food commissioner may see fit to take in order to compa 
these men to give the public an honest pound of buttert 
Of course the fight has been made more difficult by 
the fact that no law exists compelling the manufacturer 
of butter to place sixteen ounces net to the package. I 
was contemplated at the time of the last session of the 
legislature to urge such a law, but Attorney General 
Barnes was of the opinion that it would be unconsti 
tutional. Evidently Mr. Barnes would not now be o 
this opinion because the Supreme Court of the United 
States has since declared such a law to be oe 
We have no doubt as to the outcome of this contro-+ 
versy. As it is a fight for plain honesty and justice, the 
people cannot but prevail over the manufacturers. 
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POPULARIZED DEPRAVITY. 















| We have been trying to convince ourselves that 
uch scenarios as the “Traffic in Souls” and “Smashing 
Ihe Vice Trust” are educationally beneficial, We have 
taught ourselves fixed before the large billboard pictures 
pf skinny hands reaching out of abysses beckoning and 
rlutching at frightened girls with the same fascinated 
awe we experienced when gazing at the frescoes in the 
Vatican by Michael Angelo depicting the horrors of hell. 
Ne note that Dr. W. S. Rainsford commends these 
pictures; we read that Mrs. August Belmont sanctions 
them. We find that the National Board of Censorship 
has passed upon them, and yet we will not be comforted. 
Ne ask ourselves whether they are teaching us anything 
new beyond particularizing the ingenuity with which 
the detail of this most morbifical vice is handled. Nay 
lwe ask ourselves further, whether we want to know 
these details—whether we are helped by knowing them? 
We already knew that there were fiendish men who 
lured innocent girls to lives of worse than death, just as 
we knew that there were many girls who by free choice 
chose just such lives. Are not the innocent, and even 
the ignorant-innocent, safer, everything considered, with- 
out having these morbid facts driven into their con- 
sciousness like a sudden-struck nail? Jane Addams has 
made it wholesomely plain to us in her book entitled “A 
New Conscience and an Ancient Evil,’ that many err 
through ignorance. But we think this problem of in- 
struction is mainly not one of “whether,” but of “how.” 
This wholesale method of public instruction which spares 
none does not appeal to us. Mabel and Frank are so dif- 
ferent from Maude and Thomas that we think in- 
struction to each should be preceded by the most care- 
ful deliberation on his or her temperament and makeup. 
Such deliberation, according to circumstances, would 
‘ofttimes lead us to think twice before we spoke, and then 
—not say it. We would know just what associations 
Frank had formed, whether he was likely to learn about 
‘sacred things in a “smutty” way, and we would discover 
that Mabel at fourteen was ‘wiser’ regarding these 
things than Maude at eighteen, or, perhaps, than Maude 
would ever be. We would instruct Mabel with care and 
forethought, not to teach her, but to unteach her. We 
would not until absolutely necessary, disturb the innocent 
and serene mind of Maude, which is her glory and at- 
traction. Agnes Repplier was right when in the “Re- 
peal of Reticence” she said: “To excite in youth a curi- 
osity concerning brothels and their inmates can hardly 
fail of mischief. T’o demonstrate graphically and pub- 
licly the value of girls in such places is to familiarize 
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them dangerously with sin.” In the same issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly (March) an anonymous writer speaks, 
anew of filling the mind so full of the noble ideals ia 





there will be no room for sordid thoughts. Thoughts 
take time. There are so many beautiful thoughts that 
we can’t afford to spend much of our lives ‘tie shoal 
ugly ones. Those who gingerly advocate this shock ot 
the -lured, this emphasis on the morbid, this peering in 
tently into the dark recesses of life—or rather of death; 
had better take a glance at the other pan of the scales, 
They will find the benefits they declare to arise fro 
such knowledge far outweighed by its sad consequences. 
And, before we forget, did we not pay to see these pic 
tures? Was not much money spent in advertising them? 
We do not believe our dime or twenty cents went to de-+ 
fray alone the expenses of our instruction. Some one 
must have profited by our anxiety for learning. And in 
this show we have recollections of seeing some sweet-} 
looking girl near us blush and cast her eyes uncomfort-} 
ably about her, all too conscious of her presence there.| 
But the brutish man, with the low-hanging cheeks and 
big thick neck sitting by her side had his eyes glued in- 
tently on the screen. No disconcernment there; he was 
receiving full measure of instruction. No, we will not 
be comforted in spite of the assurances of those august 
women who set themselves up as the mentors of public 
morality. 














POISON—NOT A BEVERAGE. 


Not much over ten years ago we looked upon such 
a person as Dr. Swallow as a concoction of fool and 
fanatic. We thought of spiritous liquors as an ordinary 
commodity and a beverage of daily use and consumption. 
Oh yes, we did realize that its abuses caused the cranks 
to advocate prohibition, yet we knew that history re- 
corded its use far back through the ages and that in- 
ebriety would always be with us. We good naturedly 
poked fun at those whom we thought were rabid on the 
subject of prohibition. We did not take them seriously. 

But during the last ten years a new sort of person 
has come upon the prohibition arena. We must confess 
we have some respect for these persons, because they 
occupy responsible positions and must therefore be 
“practical” men. We hear of presidents of Pennsylvania 
Railroads issuing preposterous orders, prohibiting em- 
ployees from imbibing liquor even while off duty. We 
knit our brows at this because it is an interference with 
our personal liberty which we all feel keenly. Besides 
we can never disassociate whisky and railroad men. It is 
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the very milk on which they are raised. But lo! Here iS 
the shocking news that Mr. Josephus Daniels, honored 
Secretary of the Navy, has barred liquor from the officers’ 
mess—or don’t officers make a mess? And _ this 
after we had hardly dried our hot tears of cha- 
erin over: the sad lament of introducing the unfer- 
mented juice into the bibulous fields of diplomacy. Con- 
-sternation creeps among us. How can the sacred tradj- 
tions of the navy and patriotism be kept alive without 
this means of pledging healths and singing merry, crap- 
ulous tunes far into the late hours of the night? We 
had always thought that life on a man-of-war was sym- 
bolized by the music of clinking glasses and gurgling 
bottles of fizz. 


Now we know most of these orders are issued in 
the name of “efficiency” rather than in the name of 
“morality,” but what’s the difference when you reach the 
same result! 


This change in the calibre of men worrying them- 
‘selves over the evils of liquor has caused us to change 
the calibre of our thought regarding it. Something has 
shocked our dull mentalities into inquiring as to the real 
nature of the liquors. And behold, we have found that 
we have been toying with poison rather than a beverage. 
Our school physiologies taught us many years ago that 
alcohol was a poison, but their admonitions were so gro- 
tesque that they aroused our inquisitiveness to the point 
of personal experiments; and, besides, surely society 
would not allow its members to soak themselves 
with poison. Society is civilized! Besides we “go” it on 
account of its stimulating powers and everyone knows 
we do require a stimulant now and then. Disquieting 
news! Elaborate experiments now tell us that it is a false 
stimulant and that we only fool our silly brains into 
believing that they are stimulated. And as even those 
of us who have been so deceived ourselves admit that 
nature collects its debt in the form of a depressing men- 
tal and physical reaction. 

But, after all, is it not a sign of good mental balance 
to advocate temperance instead of teetotalism? Again 
disconcerting news! Test over long periods of time car- 
ried on in Germany show that the tippler and the clock 
time-drinker are very amenable to the deleterious effects 
of the poison. And did we hear of temperance being advo- 
cated in the use of the poison? If the saloons on First 
and Second South streets, between State and Main 
streets, doled out regulated non-immediately fatal doses 
of carbolic acid or potassium cyanide and sent men writh- 
ing from the door instead of staggering, we would soon 
put a stop to it on grounds of inhumanity. But since 
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alcohol deadens our cares and postpones or prevents the. 


solution of our difficulties or sends us disgustingly into 
the land of Lethe, we endure it patiently. 


There is some advance between our time and the 
days of our colonial forefathers when appreciation of hos-_ 
pitality was shown by besotting oneself until a liveried 


menial hoisted one into bed, a helpless, muttering wreck. 
Additional advance is due because society is looking at 
alcohol as a poison which has gained the right to abide 


with society in its capacity as a beverage, not through | 


reason but by the lack of reason and by mere right of 
prescription and “adverse use.” Some time we will put 
those men in irons who exploit our man and womanhood 
by inflicting on them a poison for the sake of profit. Oh, 
Business! What crimes are committed in thy name! 


er | 


THE MUNICIPAL MARKET. 


In diagnosing the causes of poverty, one must not 
omit to take into account the failure of the poor to take 
advantage of their own opportunities. Much has been 
laid at the door of society and justly so, but personal 
responsibility for one’s condition cannot, in most cases, 
be evaded. We know of a man who shipped a carload 
of apples to Salt Lake City several years ago and offered 
them for sale at a price far below that demanded by 
the provision stores. The object was to show by actual 
test that a fair profit could be made on apples or fruit 
in general without charging exorbitant rates. The sale 
was well advertised, but the people whom it was most 
calculated to benefit did not seem greatly interested. The 
patrons mostly came from fine dwellings on Brigham 
street and elsewhere. Their trade was of course 
welcomed, but the surprising part was, that the less 
financially able people continued to purchase the same 
sort of apples at places where apples were outrageously 
high in price. i 

We may have used a long paragraph to reach our 
point, but here it is. The municipal market in this city 
was inaugurated to reduce the cost of living for all 
classes, but especially for those less able to bear the 
strain. It was a forward step, a co-operative venture 
under the auspices of what should be the most ready and 
potent agent for all social movements, the government. 
Let not the people by their apathy discourage such steps 
or they will find they will have placed a stubborn argu- 
ment in the hands of men who in the future will oppose 
welfare movements. If it is shown that the people are 
not interested in what their public agents are trying 


to do for them, there will be small incentive to public 


spiritedness or constructive official duty. 
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MORE PRECEDENT. 


a -In an article entitled “Desertion and Non-Support,” 
which appeared in the November number of this maga- 
zine we stated: “The best solution of all the difficulties 
encountered in the criminal procedure (of cases of de- 
sertion and non-support) is the establishment of a Court 
of Domestic Relations, whose administrative and ex- 
ecutive arm, in the form of a probation officer, may 
reach out and continually constrain the delinquent 
ito the path of his obligations. New York, Buffalo and 
Chicago have special tribunals which handle cases of 
family disruption. % : * * * * ** 
“The Juvenile Court, were it given all the powers 
lof a Court of Domestic Relations, would be able to ac- 
Icomplish the same results. For convenience and for the 
better information of those who would need to resort to 
isuch courts for assistance, it would be well to create 
separate courts, but it is all-important for economy’s 
isake that the same judge who sits in the Juvenile Court 
‘should preside over the Court of Domestic Relations, 
and that the same officer investigating the family for 
fone purpose be empowered to report upon all phases of 
ithe problem existing in that family. * * * A tribu- 
‘nal with protective and corrective jurisdiction over 
one branch of the family, must, for the complete and 
fair adjustment of matters, have power to compel obedi- 
ence to legal duties on the part of other members of 
the family.” 

| The New York “Survey” of May 2, published the 
following: 

“Under the leadership of the Council of Social Agen- 
cies, Cincinnati social and civic organizations secured 
enactment at the special session of the Ohio General As- 
sembly, just closed, of two laws amending the juvenile 
court act to create a court of domestic relations for 
Hamilton county. By combining with the former work 
of the Juvenile Court all divorce jurisdiction, and most of 
the failure-to-provide and non-support cases, Cincinnati 
secures the first court for dealing with the family status. 
fA third law, which would have placed non-support cases 
now appearing in municipal and magistrates’ courts in 
the new jurisdiction, was defeated by humane societies 


laboring under the misunderstanding that they would 
4 * : * * * * * 

















be eliminated. * 
| “It frequently happens that members of a_ single 
family appear in Insolvency Court (sic) for a divorce; in 
Police or Magistrates’ Courts for failure to provide; and 
in Juvenile Court for delinquency of a minor. Each court 
adopting a different policy without reference to the 
others, creates a chaotic and hopeless tangle of family 


affairs.” 
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LIFE, AN ESTIMATION OF VALUES. 


Many times amid the mass of formulas and philos: 
phies meant for our happiness, we know not where ~ 
turn. But does not our happiness, and livableness di 
pend essentially upon our estimation of values? Jul 
as the successful merchant, in his sphere, places compa: 
ative values on different goods, as the scientist and tk 
teacher emphasize some facts above others, as the enil 
ployer and banker judge the abilities of men, so must w, 
all, to realize the fuller and deeper life, give thoughts an 
acts their proper relationship. 

We play tennis: we become provoked at our adv 
sary, who wrongly declares our stroke a fault and thi 
point against us. We are moved to remonstrate but wit 
defer, knowing that forbearance and sportsmanship arf 
more valuable than the point. We area lawyer: we gaillf 
a new and wealthy client. Our client is not over scrupy 
lous concerning the means we use to win his case, bu 
upon its outcome depends his future patronage. We havi 
the chance of turning a sharp trick and winning the case 
but we abstain, knowing that we value more a clear co ! 
science and a clean record than reputation or clientele] 
We are a doctor: we are asked to do something no 
strictly unprofessional, but not altogether creditable ti 
ourselves, yet quite gainful financially. We refuse, val 
ing our own rectitude above all pecuniary advancement 
We are a minister: we are gifted with personality an 
oratory. By choosing shrewdly subjects for advocacy ane 
opposition we may become popular in the community; 
We resist, choosing rather to be intellectually honest anc 
courageous even though incurring unpopularity, bet 
cause we value honesty and courage above popular: 
ity. We are a social favorite, sought after on the dance 
floor and in the drawing room. We are tempted to pick 
out the vivacious and interesting person, and avoid the 
wallflower and the bore, but we socialize as well witk 
the latter because we value any little pleasure that they 
may derive from our society above any transitory enjoy- 
ment obtained from merely satisfying our own inclina-+ 
tions. 

Thus in life continually we must choose, compare andi 
estimate material, ethical and spiritual values. Ubp- 
on this estimate depends our character, and also upon ou 
character depends this estimation. It behooves us, 
therefore, to quicken our sense of values by drawing} 
and art, helpful companionship, elevating plays, noble! 
lives, the church and the many others in which our social 
life abounds. 





| 


| 
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SOCIAL SERVICE AT CONVOCATION. 
REV. PAUL) JONES. 
| 


| If service rendered in the interest of the community, 
pr of groups of people in a community is social service, 
}hen social service occupied a large place in the reports 
Ihnd discussions of the Annual Convocation of the 
i piscopal Church in Utah, May 27 and 28, at Ogden. 
ip Every year finds more community work being car- 
‘ied on by the church in addition to the efforts being 
made by the Social Service Commission itself. 
| The reports from St. Mark’s Hospital, the pioneer 
hospital in the State, showed that it was continuing and 
Jucreasing its excellent service to the community. Dur- 
jng the year over twenty-five hundred patients were 
fared for, and $5,394 was given in free and charity ser- 
i ice, $1,500 of this coming from the St. Mark’s Hospital 
i harity Association. New rooms have been added, a 
children’s ward established, an eye, ear, nose and throat 
room is about to be opened, and the largest X-ray ma- 
chine west of Denver has been installed. Forty pupil 
nurses have been enrolled in the training school, under 
re competent direction of graduate nurses from large 
eastern hospitals. 
| _ The report from Rowland Hall, the school for girls, 
ndicated increased service in its field. Its problem is 
to furnish the highest standard of education amid the 
best home influences, and at the same time make it 
lavailable for girls from families of moderate means. 
[Assistance to the amount of $2,500 has been given to 
such girls, but more scholarships are needed to extend 
this service. During the year one hundred and twenty- 
eight pupils have been enrolled, two new class rooms 
have been built, a domestic science department has been 
equipped and an art studio has been fitted up. 

- In Logan the church has maintained St. John’s 
‘House for a number of years to serve the needs of the 
‘students of the community. The club house contains 
la library and readingroom, and various games open to 
members of the Common Room club. During the year 
lone hundred and seventy members of the club have been 
registered and over thirteen thousand visited the House 
to make use of its privileges. The House has rendered 
good service to the community in providing a place 
where the young men of the town could meet for read- 
‘ing, study, social intercourse and recreation under proper 
| direction. 
| St. Paul’s Lodge at Vernal, has furnished, in a 
smaller way, the same opportunities to the girls of that 
community, providing lodgings for some of the students 
and a center for their social life. 


, 
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Last year St. Elizabeth’s House was opened fo: 
social settlement work in the north end of Salt Lake 
The report for the year showed that it has supplemente; 
the home and school training of the children of the neigh} 
borhood with a manual training class and organizew 
play. Visiting the sick and nursing in the neighborhood 
have been part of the service rendered by this under# 
taking. 

The first report from the Emery House, located neai| 
the University of Utah in Salt Lake City, showed tha; 
it was opening up a large field of usefulness. This fine 
club house for University students was opened in Jani| 
uary and has had twenty-three residents and twenty-four} 
outside members, and furnished a healthy center fo 
student life. oll 

The report of the Social Service Commission of the 
church was rather a brief one which did not go into alll 
the questions which the Commission has been investi- 
gating and trying to secure action upon during the past 
year. It referred to the investigation of the character 
of rooming houses, cafes and hotels in Salt Lake, andi 
the charges which the Commission brought against cer-| 
tain members of the police force, noting the fact that) 
while the accused officers were completely exonerated| 
at the hearing, they were later discharged “for the good} 
Of thesenvice, | 















Fe 





Reference was made to “The Survey,” which has} 
been published by the Commission during the year, and| 
the favorable comments which it has received from social 
workers and organizations from all parts of the country. 
Larger financial support for the paper was asked. 


The most important action in this connection taken 
by the Convocation was the adoption of a special report 
of the Social Service Commission relating to the matter 
of full-weight butter packages, as follows: 


“The state dairy and food commissioner of Utah 
has been for a number of years endeavoring to compel 
manufacturers of butter to give full weight and has met 
with their continued opposition. We wish to give him 
this expression of our hearty approval of his good work 
for a righteous standard in the business that comes under 
his department. 


“Two years ago the Social Service Commission re- 
peatedly appealed to the Commercial Club of Salt Lake 
City to interest themselves in this matter. We now again 
appeal to the governing board of that organization to 
take up this matter, that justice may be rendered to the 
producers and the farmers of the state who are selling 
their product upon one standard of sixteen ounces to 
the pound, and to the public who are buying upon 
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another and lower standard. Good morals will be 
furthered as well as business by bringing about the one 
standard for buying and selling which is maintained in- 
all other states. 

“Resolved, that a copy of this be sent to the state 
dairy and food commissioner, the presidents of the com- 
mercial clubs of the State and to the newspapers of 
Logan, Provo, Ogden and Salt Lake.” 

In these many ways the reports of the Convocation 
showed the church alive to the needs of the people and 
the communities of the State, endeavoring to touch them 
helpfully from various angles. 


OUR SOCIAL MINDED TRIBUNAL. 
“But Hearing Oftentimes the Still, Sad Music of Humanity. 
/ —Wordsworth in Tintern Abbey. 

The following extract taken from The Docket ex- 
presses well one of the reasons for the universal admi- 
ration of our Supreme Court and shows that the higher 
in position and state great men become the more do they 
respect and uphold the rights and liberties of the lowly. 

“Our august Supreme Court has recently shown how 
watchfully it guards the sacred principle of equality of 
tights. It is not so much in that it indulges in any lofty 
or sentimental expressions of liberty, equality, or fra- 
ternity, as in the fact that it considered at all the instant 
case. An Italian residing in Pennsylvania was fined 
twenty-five dollars for violating a State law making it 
unlawful for any unnaturalized foreign-born resident to 
kill any wild bird or animal, except in defense of person 
or property, and to that end declaring it unlawful for 
such a person to possess a gun. The Italian had a shot- 
gun. Our great tribunal, pressed as it is in the considera- 
tion of problems of national scope, might well have 
ignored the imposition of such a fine as within the rule 
“de minimis non curat lex.” The wonder is, it did not. 
The priceless principle of equality of rights was invoked 
in the claim that accused had been unjustly deprived of 
his property and discriminated against as a member of a 
class. Such a question being properly raised, the nation 
itself, its sovereign states, financially powerful corpora- 
tions, and all other influential litigants at the bar of the 
court, must await their turn. The court must first con- 
sider and determine this claim of an individual, and he 
a foreign-born and unnaturalized resident alien. That 
it did so impresses us with a sublime and exalted respect 
for the court that impartially enforces the guaranteed 
rights of the individual, and strives to administer simple 
justice, without fear or favor and without respect of per- 
sons. (Patsone v. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 34 
Supreme Court Reporter, 280). 
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A PROBLEM OF THE SMALL TOWN. 
REV OPRANKEIN: CAS Mita, 
President Western Colorado Social Service Commission. 

A Young Men’s Christian Association secretary 
once remarked to me, “It is only of late years that boys 
have had their amusements planned for them.” His re- 
mark was true, but a great social and economic change 
accounts for it. 

By way of comparison, let me state briefly the con- 
ditions under which boys and young men lived twenty- 
five years ago, and in this comparison I am concerned 
only with the town and the small city. As regards the 
amount and nature of work the boy and young man had 
to do in the household co-operation, there is not much 
apparent difference, The great change that has come 
over society in the enrichment of life in various ways 
with its psychological effect on the point of view of 
the youth as well in his estimate of life is what has made 
the change. It is true I think, broadly: speakings 
that the general advancement in the refinement and 
luxuries of life has left the adolescent of the small town 
stranded on a barren desert of reality, without the 
knowledge and vision of the larger life of the world, and 
his time. This results in migration from the town to 
the cities which is only less strong than the migration 
from the country to the cities. 

Life in Small Towns. 

What strikes the observer of life in the small town, 
as it relates to growing boys, is its barrenness. There 
are but two social agencies in the average small town 
in the west—the high school and the church. In the 
former the social life varies according to the tone of the 
community. In some schools class parties are held, and 
there is an occasional public meeting of literary or social 
nature. If the influence of the church is strong, dancing 
is prohibited, various games being substituted at these 
social gatherings. In other communities dancing is 
allowed. The church’s social opportunities lie in the 
young people’s meetings, the public services, and the oc- 
casional socials. These latter are usually money-making 
ventures, In almost every community a public dance is 
held on certain occasions. A motion-picture show is 
given once or twice a week. In some communities a band 
and a baseball team are maintained. The high school also 
encourages athletic activities for both boys and girls. It 
is an exceptional community where young people of 
their own initiative form social clubs, so that the list 
given above sums up the social advantages of the average 
small community in the west. 

To contrast this with the life of the city or the 
very large town is to learn the secret of the lure of the 
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icity for the young brought up in a small community. 
'To rehearse the abundant opportunities for social recre- 
Jation of the city would be only to catalogue its well 
|known provisions for social and intellectual relaxation. 
‘Here life is full with “something doing” continually; 
jone need never be dull if he is gifted with the seven 
| senses. When the boy or young man of the small 
town leaves home for the city there are, aside from the 
social activities previously mentioned as belonging to the 
icity but four places of amusement to which he is general- 
ly drawn—the saloon, the pool-hall, the corner drug- 
| store or the whirl of the streets. Boys and young men of 
‘the rougher sort congregate in the saloon and in the 
| pool- hall; in fact, the pool-hall is the popular lounging 
place in the small community. Some congregate in the 
corner drugstore if the proprietor is complaisant or the 
phonograph is kept going. 

Of course it is obvious that the psychological result 
of this barrenness of social advantage, results in mental 
and moral deterioration. In order to raise the standard 
there must be held up an ideal, and expression in mental 
and physical activity allowed in working toward it. 

_ Psychologically considered, there are four main 
aspects to this problem of supplying the _ recreational 
facilities for boys in the small towns. 

| 1. William George, founder of the George Junior Re- 
public, in his paper entitled “Junior Republic,’ says: 
“Physical energy, vitality, superabundance of spirits in 
the normal boy, are bound to have some outlet.” The 
lack of legitimate outlet means, of course, vent in illegit- 
imate or irregular channels. Give a boy a chance to be- 
‘come healthily tired in legitimate sport or interesting 
work and he will have no time or thought for mischief.” 
This is such a trite fact that the only excuse for its 
‘suggestion lies in the fact that the barrenness of op- 
portunity in the small town affords only the most meager 
‘outlet for this energy and activity. To continue with 


‘Mr. George’s proposition: “ . . . the traits enum- 
erated _. . bundled together and placed in the or- 
ganism of a youth . . . who is irresponsible and 


care-free, because he has parents, friends or some society 
‘to faenish. food and comfort, is liable sto) result in)a 
‘vigorous crop of wild oats during the teens.) 

Puitiis obvious” that vif; these’ facts are true: op; 
portunities must be furnished for the healthful employ- 
‘ment of energy and vitality. As stated before, the chief 
‘difference between the life of the small town and that 
of the city is that in the city there is always “something 
doing.” The boy may not have an actual part in the 
‘activities of the city, but there is always sufficient to 


interest him as a spectator. 


e 
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Thus it is true that any practical piece of work under- | 
taken in public always attracts a crowd of boys. Their 
interest is not always sustained, because they have no 
share in the work. Let a teacher, who is harassed by the 
inattention of a class of boys in English composition, set 
to work to repair the typewriter or the pencil sharpener, | 
and immediately attention and interest are rife and. 
focussed. There is “something doing,’ something 
practical, not abstract or theoretical. Curiosity and rest- 
lessness are characteristics of youth. Life in all its 
phases attracts him. The full flow and flux of the teem- 
ing life of the city affords a psychological condition which. 
is exactly in line with the ardent desire of youth, while 
the placid stream of the quiet and limited environment of 
the small town chafes and bores him, and yet, of course, 
it is not this mere abundance of opportunity—of full 
life of the community—that in itself results in good boys, 
for some of the boys of worst character are the product of 
this very city life. But their intelligence has at least been 
potentially stimulated, for when William George took 
such boys from their city environment and filled their 
lives with opportunity in self-support and _ self-govern- 
ment, the result in the vast and majority was good. Op- 
portunity there must be as an outlet for this energy, and 
if a boy is left to his own devices the opportunities he 
will find for outlet will sometimes be bad. The problem, 
then, is to furnish a legitimate outlet for energy and to 
provide healthful recreation. | 





3. The instinct of companionship is strong in boys, 
as well as in young men. William George says that 
comradeship is one of the principal characteristics of 
boys. In the small town the congregating place, is, as” 
before stated, the pool-hall and the corner drugstore 
while a lesser number seek the saloon. I have never 
discovered what answered to the city “gang” in the 
small town. But in this instinct of gregariousness and its 
expression in congregating in the places named, the 
problem of the small town is identical with the slums of. 
the city. Of course, in such gathering places as men- 
tioned, the moral atmosphere is not high, if not down- 
rightly bad. And, owing to their reputation, these 
gathering places are tabooed for the better class of 
youth, leaving the latter without an outlet for their 
social instincts. These instincts properly cultivated un- 
der conditions, are capable of producing altruistic virtues 
of a marked character. It is certainly unfortunate that its 
expression should be in the hands of an inferior, if not 
bad, element. 


4. The average boy, and in most cases the young 
man, also, is largely an imitator and not a leader nor an 
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originator. Boys seldom devise a new game. Tradition 
furnishes them their sport. The child in its play copies 
the work of its elders. On account of their imitative 
qualities it is inevitable that low standards in a com- 
munity, finding expression in a low type of the indi- 
vidual, will necessarily produce low ideals in the young. 
Strong, virile, young men are needed as leaders in 
these communities. We all know of virile, earnest young 
teachers whose influence has completely changed the 
ideals of many of the boys under their tutelage. I have 
in mind now a Roman Catholic priest who, as one of the 
regular players on the local baseball team, exercises a 
quiet but certain influence for good. 


The Remedy. 

Every community to save itself must raise the 
standard, social and industrial, of its youth, and at some 
time or other it must seriously set itself to consider and 
solve the problems that arise out of its own nature and 
construction. To deplore low standards, moral, social 
and industrial, without making the effort not only to 
probe the underlying causes, but also to set machinery 
in motion to better overcome them, is to take the un- 
wholesome attitude of certain religionists, who, decry- 
ing and prohibiting nearly all forms of amusements as 
sinful, yet provide none in their place. The small town 
can easily stem the drift to the cities, if such is believed 
to be a social evil, by the obvious course of making more 
full and attractive the life in the small town. The writer 
has pondered this subject and studied it from all points, 
theoretical and practical, and its solution appears to lie 
mainly in an awakening to corporate effort. Judging 
from the psychological cast of thought of the denizen 
of the small town this will meet with great difficulties, 
but the practical plan for the fulfillment of the ideal is 
simple in the extreme. It is as follows: 


1. (a) Necessary preliminaries—Let a community 
or a number of them, cause to be passed through the state 
legislature, a bill authorizing communities to assess a 
levy of a certain maximum, for the purpose of social bet- 
terment. This levy would ordinarily amount to almost 
the usual public library levy, though, of course, local 
needs and plans make any specific amounts uncertain. 
Such levy, if authorized by a local ordinance, would fur- 
nish the funds necessary for the movement. 


(b) Organization—A local ordinance should be 
framed to provide for a governing board of several pub- 
lic-spirited persons, preferably elective, or appointed by 
the mayor:or town board, whose duties, like those of 
the school boards and public library boards, would be 
those of general plan and oversight of the public social 
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- betterment movement, employment of director and assist- 
ants, if needed, apparatus and its housing, land, and the 
prescription of general rules of government. Such a body 
would be analogous to the Welfare Commissions now 
existing in some of our larger cities. 


(c) The problem of the social center, or the club 
house, is simple in the extreme. As each School Board 
has control over its property, a local ordinance allow- 
ing the use of the school building or buildings for social 
center purposes, at once furnishes a commodious and 
central club house without additional expense, save 
equipment and current expenses, with perhaps some prob- 
lems of adaptation, which are not great. Enough has 
been said and written on the wasteful policy of erecting 
to make comment here superfluous. 


2. Directors of social activities—A great field 
expensive school buildings for the use in part time only 
would be opened to young men and women of culture and © 
vision in this work of social direction. The fine corps of 
young men turned out yearly for like work by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association training schools, gives a 
vision of a vast field of social service for others. The 
position of social director, under whatever name, will 
give opportunity for vital social service to thousands of 
young men and women. The position, naturally, would 
demand certain peculiar qualifications. of fitness. Lead- 
ership, tact, social gifts, and above all, vision, would 
seem the chief requisites. Also indispensable is a broad 
foundation of culture. Young college men and women, 
with the technical training with or after the college 
course, would find in such work an admirable and ser- 
viceable field. 


3. The expense—It costs about $3,000 a year to 
run a small town library, under the usual levy, and most 
of this money is spent on salaries and actual upkeep. 
The value of this suggested social betterment plan lies 
partly in its inexpensiveness. The actual expenses would 
include salary of director and current expenses (such 
as assistants, if necessary, heat, light, janitor service, 
proportion of depreciation expense of the school build- 
ing, additional equipment, and depreciation of equip- 
ment). The initial equipment expense would be an in- 
vestment requiring additional outlay, as the library must 
have its books. The social activities could be made self- 
supporting at a trifling tax on the individual enjoying 
them. 


4. The plan in action—A gymnasium, with regular 
classes for males and females. Games and_ sports in 
their season, such as baseball, football, basketball, ten- 
nis, etc., with a number of teams and competitive games. 
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Track meets and development of local athletic talent. 
Competitive contests with neighboring communities. A 
graded standard of athletic achievement, with fixed 
‘trophies for attainment and passing from one grade:to 
another. Reading room and books, if no local library. 
Pool and billiard tables. Tub and shower baths and 
swimming pool, with instruction in swimming. 

Weekly dancing assemblies, if sentiment in com- 
munity approves, or weekly socials properly chaperoned. 
A weekly or semi-weekly motion-picture show sanely 
censored. Lectures of various sorts. Competitive plays 
and entertainments by local talent. Arts and crafts and 
perhaps domestic science classes, in conjunction 
with the school work. Emphasis should be laid on the 
recreational rather than the instructional but the latter 
should unconsciously form the background of the former. 

I have said enough to intimate the far-reaching 
activities of such a plan, without going further into de- 
tails which would suggest themselves. Part of this 
work the Young Men’s Christian Association is now 
doing together with other isolated agencies. But as. an 
example of the scarcity of these agencies there is but one 
WY, M..C. A) in the whole of the western half of the 
State of Colorado. The plan suggested, it will be noted, 
does away with the club house initially necessary and 
expensive in its up-keep. Moreover, the plan is com- 
munal in its nature. Far-reaching, indeed, would be the 
effect of such a movement on the life of the small com- 
munity. The local life filled with worthy activities of- 
fers the best solution to the problem of limitation and dis- 
content that seems to be the mark of the life of such 
communities. 


CHANGE OF FRONT. 


Here is a remarkable commentary on the change 
which has come over our cities of late. Mayor 
Gill, formerly recalled because of his stand for a 
notoriously wide-open town, has been replaced in the 
mayoralty chair on his acknowledgment that the peo- 
ple want a clean and decent administration. He has 
named Austin Griffiths as chief of police. Griffiths was 
the “pastors’ ” candidate against Gill in the last primaries. 
He is a noted reformer and a graduate of law from the 
University of Michigan. This substitution of the socially- 
minded man for the politician will gradually work in- 
ward from the two oceans. 
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OUR NEWSPAPERS. 


Newspapers are the most powerful factors in our 
modern life for moulding public opinion. Postponed 
progress is the result of the dissemination of false facts 
and unsound views. High idealed officials have been 
very much handicapped by a wrong public opinion- 
founded on false newspaper accounts and unsound edi- 
torials. Farsighted people everywhere are calling for a 
higher ethical newspaper standard. Those people who 
read yellow newspapers and trashy novels have never 
been properly stunned with the sense of their loss in 
wasting valuable opportunities to cultivate tastes which 
would inure to their lasting happiness and enjoyment. 
They fail to realize that they are casting their mind in a _ 
mould from which it can never be reshaped. Thus news- 
papers beside forming public opinion have in their power 
to educate or degrade the mind, and the degraded mind 
is far worse than the uneducated. The raw brain of a 
Kentucky mountaineer presents wonderful possibilities 
compared to the crotchet-stocked mind of a student, or 
ignorant sophistication of many city people. 

The conscientious newspaper man admits and de- 
plores the shortcomings of the daily but pleads com- 
mercial necessity. “We must give the people what they 
want in order to make the institution pay.’ But news- 
papers have the power to cultivate the people to want 
what the newspapers give. 

In line with this establishment of higher ethical stan- 
dards such newspapers as the New York Evening Post, 
the Chicago Tribune and the Kansas City Star have 
refused to accept all questionable advertisements. The 
announcements of quacks, patent medicines, nostrums, 
curealls, liquors, loan sharks and others of that ilk are 
strictly censored and tabooed. These journals realize 
that the poor and ignorant are often misled by such 
publications to their substantial injury. 

It is interesting in the light of the above obser- 
vations to examine the four newspapers published in 
Salt Lake City with their extended circulation throughout 
the State of Utah and to see how they measure up. 

The Salt Lake Tribune and Herald-Republican are 
published daily in the morning. The Evening Telegram 
and Deseret Evening News are afternoon papers pub- 
lished daily except Sunday. Each of these newspapers 
has a reading page of seven columns, each column being 
substantially 20 inches in length. Taking the unit of 
measurement of advertisements as a column inch, viz: 


1 inch high and the width of one column, we find as 
follows: ! 
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The Tribune of Sunday, May 3d, contained at least 
274 column inches of advertisements devoted to proprie- 
itary medicines, spirituous liquors, loan sharks, advertising 
doctors, chiropractors, and the like. Among the advertise- 
ments were Dr. Caldwell’s Syrup Pepsin; Kickapoo 
Worm Killer; Yee Foo Lun (Chinese Herbist) 250s, 
Blood Purifier; Dr. Chase’s Special Blood and Nerve 
Tablets; Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medica] Discovery; Drs. 
Shores & Shores (Specialists for many things) ; Oro Rad- 
jum, Salt Lake Medical Institute, State Medical Co.; 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla; Chow Young, Chinese Herbist; 
‘Strength Capsules (Free to Men); Carter’s Little Liver 
‘Pills; Dr. Lewis Baker; Margarette Merlain (Bust Devel- 
oper) ; Carlius Amhoff (fortune teller), and others. 


The Herald-Republican of Sunday, May 3, 1914, 
contained at least 256 column inches of such advertising 
including, among others, S. S. S., Dr. Caldwell’s Syrup 
Pepsin, L. G. Farnsworth (Chiropractor), Utah Drug- 
less Company, Cecil & Cecil (Chiropractors), “Gets It,” 
Salt Lake Medical Institute (Men’s Diseases) State Med- 
ical Co., Drs. Shores & Shores, Yee Foo Lun C. H. D. 
Mayer’s Wonderful Stomach Remedy, Dr. Lewis Baker, 
Santal Midy, Chichester Pills, F. A. Newton, D. D. Drake 
and Andrews and Company (the last three loan sharks). 


| The Telegram of May 5th contained at least 38% 
column inches of such advertisements including Castor- 
ja, Yee Foo Lun, Drs. Shores & Shores (Men’s diseases), 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound and others. 





The Deseret Evening News of May 5th contained at 
least 66 column inches of such advertisements including 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, S. S. S. (Blood 
Purifier), Wonderful Stomach Remedy and Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. We have found no advertisements of venereal 
quacks in the Deseret Evening News. 


The Tribune of May 6, 1914, contained at least 4314 
column inches of such advertising including S. S. S., 
Doan’s Liver Pills, Syrup of Pepsin, Foley Cathartic 
‘Liver Pills, Salt Lake Medical Co., Chichester Pills, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, Drugless Healing and the three loan 
sharks above mentioned. 


The Herald-Republican of May 6, 1914, contained 
at least 100 column inches of advertising matter includ- 
ing announcement of Mother’s Friend, Dr. Flood’s Scien- 
tific Stomach Remedy, Drugless Healing, Dr. L. E. 
Farnsworth, Claud Piers (Spiritualist), Mrs. Wies 
(Clairvoyant), Mme. M’Ray, Cecil & Cecil, D. D. Drake 
(Loan Shark), Andrews & Company (Loan Shark), F. 
‘A. Newton (Loan Shark), Salt Lake Medical Institute, 
‘O-Kay Specific for Venereal Diseases (advertised for 
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sale by Schramm-Johnson), Jad Salts, and Yee Foo Lun 
ChE SDs | 

The Telegram of May 6th, 1914, contained at least 
30 column inches of such advertising matter including 
the Prescription Products Company, Salt Lake Medical 
Institute, Yee Foo Lun C. H. D., Utah Drugless Inst., 
Cecil & Cecil (Chiropractors), L. E. Farnsworth. The 
Telegram has expunged from its advertising columns 
the cards of all loan sharks. 

The Deseret Evening News of May 6th, 1914, con- 
tained at least 26 column inches of such advertisements 
including Gold Medal Haarlem Oil Capsules, Andrews 
& Co. (Salary Loan Agency). We were unable to find 
any liquor advertisements on the pages of the Deseret 
Evening News, and the advertisements are generally 
of the less lurid variety. 

The Tribune on May 7, 1914, contained at least 205 
column inches of such advertising matter including 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills, Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound, Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets, Dr. King@ 
Golden Medical Discovery, Chamberlain’s Cough 
Remedy, Pabst O-Kay Specific for Venereal Diseases 
(advertised for sale by Schramm-Johnson), Cecil & Cecil 
(Chiropractors), Dr. B. P. Southington (women’s dis- 
eases), Chow Young, Yee Foo Lun (Chinese herbists), 
Kickapoo Worm Killer, Castoria, Ballard’s Snow Lini- 
ment, Schlitz Beer and others. 205 column inches amount 
to about one page and a half out of a total of 16 pages. 

The Herald-Republican of May 7, 1914, contained at 
least 72 column inches of the sort of advertising above 
set forth. ; 

The Telegram of Saturday, May 9, 1914, contained at 
least 148 column inches of the sort of advertising above 
specified. The Deseret Evening News of the same dates 
contained at least 6444 column inches of such advertising. 
One is generally impressed in comparing these papers 
with the lack of sensationalism of the Deseret Evening 
News. Of all the Salt Lake newspapers it should possess 
a reputation abroad for cleanliness and reliability and be 
read at home with dependence. 

Taking up the Sunday papers of May 10th, in order 
to distribute our examination over a sufficient period 
to insure fairness, we find that the Salt Lake Tribune 
of that date contained at least 202 column inches of 
advertising of the sort mentiond, running the gamut 
of loan sharks, advertising doctors, proprietary medicines, 
chiropractors, painless dental establishments and what 
not. 

The Herald Republican of the same date contained 
at least 186 column inches of this sort of advertising 
matter. 

In many cities the better newspapers have not only 
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abolished advertisements of all venereal quacks, but have 
been the most powerful agent in driving these “doctors” 
from business. Twenty years ago, in New York, the 
Evening Post was the only paper which refused ads of 
venereal cures. Today the only paper in that city which 
accepts them is the Evening Telegram. Samuel Hopkins 
Adams in an address before the Society for Social and 
Moral Prophylaxis gave an interesting resume of the 
campaign in Portland against these charlatans. The 
Social Hygiene Society of that city had been waiting 
to determine the best method of using the evidence they 
had accumulated against quacks there. The newspapers 
had insistently published the ads of these quacks and 
religiously suppressed any news pertaining to prosecu- 
tions against them. But as in all these things the time 
for action came. A young man who had spent all he 
had on a certain “cure” which made him worse instead 
of better, shot the doctor and his assistant in their offices 
and then turned the gun on himself. The “story” was 
too big to suppress. The Social Hygiene Society grasp- 
ing the opportunity, called together some prominent 
citizens, which meeting resolved itself into a committee. 
Letters were sent to every newspaper in the city, urging 
that they drop all ads of these fake “cures.” After a 
short time, all the newspapers, except one in the state, 
line could be cited the more recent campaign of the 
weeded these ads from their columns. Along this same 
Chicago Tribune. 

There are, beside the nature of the advertising which 
appears in these papers, other interesting lights on their 
attitude on the really vital and moral questions of the 
community. 

On May 3rd, The Ministerial Association published 
a statement asking the aid of public opinion in their 
fight for reforms in the cabaret cafes. This was pub- 
lished in its complete form by the Deseret Evening News, 
The Evening Telegram accepted it but forgot to publish 
it. The Herald-Republican published it with but one 
small change. The sentence which was changed read as 
submitted by the Ministerial Association as follows: 
“The County Attorney said he would not enforce the 
laws which exist for the protection of the morals of the 
people.” The change which occurred in the appeal as 
published by the Herald-Republican consisted in omitting 
the word “not” in the above sentence. 


The Tribune conscientiously published the word 
“not” but omitted entirely very important references to 
the arrests of and charges made against the cafe man- 
agers by the chief probation officer of the Juvenile Court. 
They also omitted the pathetic letter from a Salt Lake 
citizen tracing the breakup of his home to the influence 
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of the cafes. The Tribune was especially careful before 
quoting any of the statements of the Ministerial Associa- 
tion to impress upon its readers the readiness of the 
mayor to aid in the enforcement of the law, although the 
ministers’ appeal, founded partly on a conference with 
the mayor, expressly stated that the latter ‘did not wish 
to advise the enactment” of ordinances covering the 
points sought to be reached. It might be timely to re- 
mark here that the Tribune and Telegram receive the 
city’s paid advertising. The county and state advertis- 
ing go to the Herald-Republican. Later the Ministerial 
Association applied to the Tribune for advertising space 
in which to publish several of the statements which had 
been omitted from the appeal above mentioned. This 
was reluctantly accepted and placed in an obscure corner 
of the page under some shoe advertisement of absorbing 
dimensions but of exactly equal width. In the same issue 
of the Tribune appeared a full page ad on Schlitz beer. 
We judge both these ads were paid for. But we must 
think that the Tribune does stand for better moral 
conditions because in this very same edition of April 
29th appeared an editorial commending the firm stand 
taken by Governor West of Oregon on matters of vice. 
In view of what the ministers are seeking to accomplish 
we think this interesting and laudable enough to. quote 
in part: 

“Governor West of Oregon is generally regarded as 
possessing many of the elements that constitute the 
‘crank, but it must be admitted that when he attacks 
vice victory invariably perches on his banner. He is 
not the sort of a man who ‘winks the other eye’ when 
even the slightest infractions of the law are committed. 
He does not depend upon town councils, sheriffs or dis- 
trict attorneys, elected in communities where the law is 
violated either openly or by stealth, but uses the state 
militia to close illegal resorts. 

“His latest exploit is to put the Friars club of Mil- 
waukee, Oregon, under martial law and to order a squad 
of militiamen thither to take possession of all automobiles 
arriving with guests and put them under lock and key. 
The governor’s excuse is that ‘under the guise of a club 
a resort is maintained where men and women and young 
girls congregate, carouse and indulge in debaucheries.’ 
The excuse is valid if the facts are as stated and the 
legal machinery, the boasted bulwark of the liberties of 
this country, fails to act. 

“Inviewof what has happened in othercommonwealths 
where local authorities fail to compel the observance of 
the law, Governor West of Oregon may find justification 
for using the full police power of the state to remedy the 
evils. If the laws written into the statute books of the 
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State of Oregon are too strict for a majority of the 
meitizens, let them be repealed. If not, let them be en- 
forced to the end that decency and good order prevail.” 

When a dog wags his tail and growls at the same 
time it is difficult to know which end to believe. 

One sometimes has emotions almost akin to admira- 
tion for the ingenuity which newspapers employ, under 
the guise of news, to impress the public with the views 
they prefer to have the public believe. Order of words, 
manipulation of language, catchy phrases emphasized in 
bold type, scare heads, adverse facts harmlessly set 
among accentuated favorable statements, immaterial half 
and quarter truths in bold relief and highly colored 
against a background of the really important facts, 
scrupulously robbed of all effectiveness to impress the 
consciousness of the public with their value, all these 
devices and more, play their part in giving the news 
reports, in spirit, a meaning, more subtle, more irre- 
trievable than any bald statement of facts. One who has 
had occasion to be mentioned in the newspapers must 
appreciate the confessions of President Wilson made 
not long ago before the Press Club of Washington. He 
said there was evidently a President Wilson whom he 
read about in the newspapers but with whom he was not 
acquainted. Those working for the ends of the organiza- 
tion represented by this journal who were unfortunately 
and unavoidably drawn into the limelight may appreciate 
through experience rather than imagination, the weight 
of Mr. Wilson’s statements. 

Not only is the partiality of newspapers shown by 
their active use and manipulation of facts but by their 
suppressio veri in certain cases where by every defini- 
tion of news the facts should be recounted. Mr. Charles 
Dana the great journalist said, “When a dog bites a man 
that is not news; when a man bites a dog, that is news.” 
The following is an instance of the extraordinary which 
would come under Mr. Dana’s definition of news. 

In the fall of 1913 Auerbach & Company employed 
a ladies’ cutter and fitter named Otto West. This gentle- 
man left the employ of Auerbach’s in a manner not 
creditable to himself and went to Boise, Idaho. Auerbachs 
claimed he owed them $375.00. The testimony in the case 
of West vs. The Auerbach Company tried in the Federal 
Court shows that one L. J. Moran, a detective of Pinker- 
ton’s Detective Agency was sent by Auerbachs to Boise, 
where he found Mr. West working under an assumed 
name at one of the Boise mercantile stores. According to 
the testimony, Mr. Moran went to Mr. West’s room, 
after informing the man’s employer and the chief: of 
police and others of Boise that he was an infamous 
character, and by intimidation forced West to go with 
him to the train bound for Salt Lake City. At the time 
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of the departure from the hotel in Boise, West was — 
crying and hysterical and pleaded to be released. The ty 
sum of $11.25 was turned over by West to the hotel 
clerk before he left so that it might be sent to his wife 
and child in Chicago. This sum was requested by letter 
signed by Herbert S. Auerbach, vice president of the © 
Auerbach Company, and sent on receipt of that letter 

by the hotel clerk to the Auerbach Company. West — 
claimed he was put on a train, left in a stateroom, denied 
food for a long time and, upon his advent into Utah, was 
arrested by the sheriff of Salt Lake County, who was 
ready with a warrant. He was placed in the county jail of 
Salt Lake County. As a condition for his release, he claims 
he was required to sign a number of notes covering the — 
alleged indebtedness. This, the testimony shows, was 
accomplished through the intermediation of one of a © 


firm of prominent attorneys of Salt Lake City. West © 


brought suit for malicious false imprisonment and re- — 
covered $2600 damages from a jury in the Federal Court. — 
We are informed indirectly that many of the jury were Ni 
inclined to make it $10,000. ; 

Of this narrative, readily accessible from the records 
of the District Court for the District of Utah, the news- 
papers published only the most meager notices, practi- 
cally amounting only to notices of suit. The Auerbach 
Company is a large advertiser in all of the Salt Lake 
newspapers. Might it not have been interesting to the 
people and important for them to know the facts of this 
case relating to one of the city’s leading mercantile 
establishments? On the principle that the liberties of 
the people depend upon eternal vigilance, was it not their — 
privilege to know the facts& | 

The Outlook not long ago commented strongly upon ~ 
the play to prurience which some of the New York news- i 
papers indulge in. One of the metropolitan papers en- 
titled the picture of a notorious divorcee “Heroine of ~ 
Two Divorces.” Our local paper, the Tribune, has 
printed again and again on its front page the picture of 
some well known divorcee. 

Fortunately there are magazines which devote them- 
selves to the reporting of facts accurately and with regard 
to their relationship and comparative value. One may 
have culled for him the important facts and events of 
national and international occurrence by reading such 
narratory magazines as the Outlook and Independent, — 
supplementing them with a critical and commentary jour- 
nal such as The Nation. For civic, social and socio- 
industrial and economic movements The Survey is ex- 
cellent. For local events one must depend upon the 
dailies, and if one is familiar with their leanings and 
motives proper allowances may be made which will pre- 
vent ultra-distorted notions. J. Woes 
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Scare MONTHLY (EXCEPT JULY AND AUGUST) BY THE 


! UNTIL FALL. 


Here’s our hand and your’s (we hope) with your heart in’t. 
And now farewell, till half an hour hence. 


—The Tempest, Act III, Sc. 1 (with revisions). 
| This June number concludes the first year of publi- 
_ cation of The Utah Survey. We purposely publish it 
a little late in order to ease somewhat the pains of denial 
which our eager readers will suffer during the summer 
i terity: 
Those who have sat up late nursing this infant until 
it became husky and who have striven to give the people, 
as we promised in the first number, what they need 
rather than what they may want, now look back over the 
. year’s work with feelings of mixed emotion. The year 
_has not been without its difficulties, its disappointments, 
‘its doubts and its differences. Sometimes we have even 
j felt a little lonely. We have not been urgent in our 
“appeals for financial support, rather hoping that those 
among whom we came with our modest contributions 
would be voluntarily inspired to aid us. Perhaps we 
“have not always been of one mind among ourselves as 
to the details of all our plans, but in our purposes and 
in the main channels of thought there has been a perfect 
unanimity. 
| During the remainder of the summer we are to have 
a breathing spell. We want to use it to think, and if 
our thoughts are not too inextricably fused together by 
Ithe heat, to clearly formulate plans for our next year’s 
work. In this we need the suggestions and criticisms 
y _of our readers, which we now, as heretofore, welcome and 
call for. 

As we are bowing ourselves temporarily off the stage 
(and it has been a far larger stage than Utah), whether 
q amid applause, or silence, or expressed disfavor, we want 
sincerely to thank all who have, by the quiet word of en- 
Bi sient or by the active contributions of pen or 
pocketbook, upheld our hands when they were tired and 
_reawakened at needy times our drooping spirits. 
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THE USE OF PENNIES. 


The merchants of Salt Lake City seem to have tacitly 
consented to eschew the use of pennies in their dealings 
with the public. This appears to be simply the result of 
tradition. In former times in raw western communities, 
when the wealth of citizens was more equal, when sudden 
and unexpected fortunes were more frequent, when an- 
ticipation of a “strike” made speculation rife and the 
rise and fall of opulence more facile, smaller fractional 
money was little used. This tradition seems to adhere 
through the force of custom alone. But the reason for the 
Opposition to pennies is more direct and selfish. It is 
not inconvenience. Pennies are no more inconvenient 
physically than dimes or nickels. The reasons must be 
sought for beyond the mere mental attitude of the oppon- 
ent: The reason for the paucity of pennies lies in the 
advantage to the selling class. If, in calculating the 
lowest price at which an article can be sold with profit, 
the merchant fixes on a figure which falls between a 
multiple of the nickel, he will, if pennies are not prevalent, 
place the price to the next highest nickel-point. He can- 
not shave to the next lowest nickel-point. He has already 
determined the minimum price at which the article may 
be sold. By this simple added increment, thousands of 
dollars annually are transferred to the pockets of the 
merchant which would otherwise remain with the con- 
sumer. Of course, the large department stores making 
a specialty of the psychology of advertising, recognize 
the advantage of pricing just under the more formidable 
units of money. We all know that people who would 
shy off from $1.00 or $.50 will respond to 98c or 48c. But 
this is simply weighing one advantage against another, 
and in the lower priced materials even this cut for the 
sake of advertising may not occur. 

President Wilson several years ago advocated the 
return to a coinage of three-cent pieces, not only on the. 
ground of convenience, but because it would have a direct 
tendency to cut down the cost of living by teaching people 
to reckon more in fractional money. 

In England merchants price their goods in farthings 
(half a cent), although this unit of money is seldom seen. 
Change is often made by giving the purchaser a paper 
of pins or other small article to fill in the farthing. The 
more the dollar can be split the further it will go, other 
things being equal. With the march of more intensive 
living in Salt Lake City, bringing in its wake a demand 
for greater economies and closer figuring to make ends 
meet, will come a prevalent use of pennies. In that day 
no business man or city official will ever think of opposing 
measures that may mean the introduction of pennies into 
the community’s commercial life. 
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FROM THE CELLARS TO THE HOUSETOPS. 


That the cafes of the city are becoming more elevated 
appears from the fact that in the Utah Hotel gaiety has 
moved from the cellar to the roof. This substitution of 
the roof garden for the cellar cafe is a distinctly upward 
movement and one which will undoubtedly result in the 
uplift of every patron. Now the public may see from 
various angles around the Temple Square, the lights 
shining brightly forth from the trellis-work, outdone only 
by the solid brilliancy of the dome above throwing its 
light upon the now tarnished, once-golden Moroni across 
the way. 

It has been suggested to us that the worst feature 
of our cafes is their undergroundedness. There seems 
to be something to this. Where have we ever heard of 
life on a roof garden being as “raw” as in a cellar cafe? 
In the former the light of day—or rather of night—falls 
on the deeds of all, and the night air cools the ardor and 
heat engendered by the contents of the bottle. The lights 
send much of their splendor into the endless void above, 
where the rays are greedily and insatiably devoured by 
the night; whereas, in the cellar, their full dazzle surg- 
ing through the rococo decorations and artificial palms, 

adds to the erotic enchantment of the wine, women and 
song. Their added brilliancy in the enclosure gives us 
a sense of security which is lacking when only the stars, 
so far, far away, look down upon us. The heavens serve 
to arouse in us thoughts of accountability and remind us 
of our infinitesimality. 


What the exact relation is between that underground 
feeling of the mind and the subsurface conviviality of the 
evening, even trained phychologists would pause to de- 
termine. But that there is such connection we have little 
doubt. When we descend into the pit we are more apt to 
leave the punctilios and conventions behind; whereas, 
when one ascends, at least the mind is assisted to sug- 
gestions of loftiness by the mere physical rising of the 
body. 

However, we do not think it quite timely for all of 
our cafes to emerge from the cyclone cellars as, appar- 
ently, the storm is not yet over. We read with satisfac- 
tion that lately one of our citizens, representing two 
thousand people of the Liberty Stake, appeared before 
the Mayor asking that the women entertainers be elimin- 
ated from the cafes, and protesting against cafe conditions 
in the town. The notorious Dunbar club has suddenly 
closed its doors because, as we are told, it ceased to be 
a profitable business. 

Yes, man is still safer by far in the cellar below the 
ground, amid the lights and the bottles and the music 
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that he makes, and with the woman, perhaps, which he 
unmakes; safer there amid the things he is master of, 
than out in the open under the dizzy stars and frowning 
black above which knows no man’s law and suggests 
powers guite beyond and above him. 


THE UTAH MINIMUM WAGE LAW. 

Earnest students of social and economic reform have 
erave-doubts as to the correctness of the compulsory 
minimum-wage principle. It is contended that it is one 
of those makeshift measures which deludes us from 
entering into.a solution of more real and fundamental | 
difficulties. Certainly it would be unfortunate 1f we 
are postponing an attack upon the real causes of in- 
competency while encouraging and supporting it by legis- 
lation, especially since the consumer is saddled with the — 
cost of maintaining it. Much of the sentiment which 
was aroused by the sensationalism of vice commission 
investigations has been harmful to a sane, scientific and 
dispassionate consideration of the problem. 

Laying aside this vexatious question of principle, let 
us examine the Utah statute on the Minimum Wage 
Scale for Females, passed by the 1913 Legislature and 
contained in the Session Laws of 1913, page 94. It pro- 
hibits the payment of less than 75 cents per day to 
females under eighteen years of age; less than 90 cents | 
per day to adult female learners and apprentices, and 
less than $1.25 to experienced female workers. We won- 
der whether this act has not resulted in the employer 
paying down to the scale rather than up to it. We 
question whether many women received, under the old 
order, any less wage than is set by the law. May not 
there have been reductions to meet the scale seemingly 
tagged with the public’s approbation? May it not have 
worked unnecessary hardships? The law says the period ~ 
of apprenticeship shall not be more than a year. Much 
of the work done by women is simple and needs only a 
short trial to insure fair proficiency. The employer 
continues throughout the year, after the short learning 
period, to pay the 75 or 90 cents per day. _He may find 
it cheaper at the end to discharge the girl, breaking in 
a new one rather than raise the wage to $1.25 per day. 

The scale of wages was adopted in 1913. The scale 
must endure at least until the next legislature meets in 
1915, and, owing to the inertia of laws once on the stat- 
ute books and the repugnancy to change, and lack of 
education on the subject, may remain in force longer. 
Meanwhile, conditions of industry and living may greatly — 
change. In fact, it was even likely that the scale was 
fixed in 1913 without adequate investigation of conditions. 

The better way would seem to be to institute a_ 
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Minimum Wage Commission with power to fix, from 
time to time, as conditions demand, a least wage for 
the various industries. These figures would be fixed 
only after investigations and hearings, with right of ap- 
peal to the courts. Thus has Massachusetts and Oregon 
done and, we hear, with success. The Massachusetts 
Commission appoints wage boards for the various in- 
-dustries, which boards investigate and report their find- 
ings to the Commission. The Brush Makers Wage 
Board recently reported and the Candy Makers Wage 
Board is still in session. Utah will not need, for some 
time to come, such detailed and particularized machinery, 
but it could well adopt the lead of these States as a basis 
for better legislation. 


MARVELOUS COINCIDENTILITY. 


We have used a word in the above title not to be 
found in the dictionary. We have scoured the English 
language, without success, for a concise phrase to de- 
scribe the marvelous parallel of causes which we touch 
on in this editorial. The occasion has demanded that 
we invent a phrase which we do in fear and trembling, 
having in mind the purists. 

Several months ago the Ministerial Association of 
this city entered a vigorous protest against cafe condi- 
tions. Soon after this protest was initiated Mr. I. E. 
Willey, the county attorney, personally visited the cafes. 
The Ministerial Association continued its activities. 
The county attorney then entered into conference 
with the cafe managers, but, as far as we can 
learn, the results of that meeting were of a nebulous 
character and must have gradually floated away into 
space. Be that as it may, the remarkable feature of the 
county attorney’s activity was that it arose entirely in- 
dependent of the action of the Ministerial Association. 
We have this information from the county attorney’s 
own statement to the newspapers. He was most careful 
to disown any inspirations due to the Ministerial Associa- 
tion. Evidently the latter was considered bad company 
with which to be associated in such a movement. 

Not long since a vigorous protest was made by vari- 
ous citizens of this town, and by the Mutual Improvement 
Association for one of the wards, against the notorious 
Dunbar club. The Evening Telegram joined the move- 
ment and fearlessly gave it publicity. Several days after 
this forceful registration of protest with the city and 
county officials, the Dunbar club closed its doors. But the 
remarkable part of the affair was the coincidence attend- 
ant thereto. William King, manager of the Dunbar 
club, expressly stated that the reason for closing was the 
failure to make the club pay. 
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Mr. Willey also made it most clear to the public that 
his action had nothing to do with the newspaper agita- 
tion against the club. The mental processes which be- 
stirred him into such strong determination at that time 
were evidently due to entirely independent, though simul- 
taneous, causes. 

We note also that the parents’ classes of the Liberty 
Stake, said to represent two thousand citizens, presented 
their petition to the Mayor asking that the women en- 
tertainers be eliminated from the cafes. Sooner or later — 
the officials, instead of ignoring the increasing demand 
for this reform, will heed it. Are we to expect that the 
activity they will then exercise will simply be the result 
of internally excited mental stimuli, a sort of sudden, 
happy thought inspired perhaps by too many doughnuts 
eaten at breakfast, or some like anomalous cause? 

This official disownment and attempted disparage- 
ment of the efforts of others are childish and ridiculous. 
How much better, how much franker, if these men could 
see the wisdom of at once admitting the reasons for their 
activity and of taking these groups of citizens into their 
confidence and of co-operating with them? The pseudo- 
independence feigned in these cases is one of those blind- 
alley policies which lead nowhere. 


“HURTING THE TOWN.” 


Our efforts toward civic betterment are sometimes 
met with) |éries), of hurting, the town. Ouricnaie 
who compliment by conceding us sufficient force to “hurt 
the town” deserve not to be altogether ignored. We 
are incidentally led to classify them. There is, then, that 
type of mind which protects itself from the entrance of 
all larger ideas by a case-hardened shell of borrowed 
superficiality. The “pale cast of thought” of this honest 
but innocuous person has been deposited by a sort of 
mental galvanism accrued by association with stronger 
minds that know better, but utter the same criticisms 
from motives of self-interest. This latter type thinks of 
the end and the be-all-of-town welfare as increased profits 
in business. It fails to perceive that the suppression of 
unwholesome conditions or influences in the end helps 
not only the town, but business. 

Compared with the attitude of the individuals above 
mentioned is that of the man in the street, so-called. 
He has the sporting instinct sufficiently developed in 
him to welcome a fight. He does not care much about 
the intellectual or moral truth of the principles being. 
fought for. He easily transmutes a fight for principles 
into a pursuit of a person, and as long as some one is 
after some one he looks on with a relish. He does not 
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care so much whether the town is “hurt” or not. He re- 
gards the eternal battle between the “outs” and the 
“ins,” between “pursued” and “pursuing” as a game. 

In light of the fear of the man who thinks that busi- 
ness will be “hurt,” it is interesting and refreshing to 
read the opinion of the Rockford business men on the ef- 
fect of prohibition upon trade in the city of Rockford, 
Illinois. Rockford is the second largest city in the 
United States to adopt prohibition. Its population is 
over 55,000. A canvass of the opinion of the dry goods 
men on the effect of prohibition was taken by the 
“Dry Goods Economist,’ a very credible trade journal. 
Its results are summed up by an editorial in “The Out- 
look.” The manager of the largest dry goods store in 
town said: “We don’t want a change. We have had 
business men’s committees come to see us and we have 
had letters from 300 municipalities of Illinois. We tell 
them a dry town is good enough for us.” “Surely you 
must have lost some trade from here to your wet neigh- 
bors, Beloit, Pecatonia and Belvidere?’ asked the in- 
quirer of another merchant. “Nothing to it,” was the re- 
ply. “This talk about losing trade when a town votes 
diy that si allanmyth. some: men do go out of town,” 
another said, “but they are the fellows who have least 
money to spend, and they only go Saturday nights, any- 
how. If Rockford had saloons they would be spending 
their money in them every night.” It is said the best 
efforts of the investigator failed to discover anyone act- 
ively engaged in the retail dry goods business who 
favored ayreturnto!a wet icity. 

The cry of “hurt the town” will be found to eman- 
ate from those whose particular business thrives on 
maintaining the status quo. Legitimate business always 
suffers when the dollar is diverted from articles of proper 
purchase to liquor or other grosser forms of enjoy- 
ment and entertainment. The man of solid attainments 
hesitates to establish his family in a town where his 
children are beset with harmful influences. And the 
way to get him here is not to “keep mum” about the sore 
spots (he’ll discover them anyway), but to rid the town 
of them so that it will be a better place in which to live. 
Salt Lake City is not a port town which, by virtue of 
its shipping facilities, will wax great in spite of any moral 
tone it may assume. This city must present unexcelled 
opportunities to the man with a family for the proper 
educational and moral development of his children. In 
the long run, it is not the saloon or cafe men who will 
advance our interests, but the sober and home-loving 
citizen. In this particular we are indebted to the strict 
principles of many of our old Mormon families, whose 
example newcomers may well regard with profit. 
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THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE. 


The life of a community is expressed in the manifold 
activities of its people along the various lines of human 
thought and endeavor. Seldom do the people act as a 
unit, but mostly as individuals or in groups. Only in 
times when threatened from the outside with grave 
national or local disaster do the people seem strongly 
united as a whole in thought and purpose. People of — 
kindred or identical ideas, or temperaments, eravitate 
into groups under a common economic, social, religious 
or political banner, the corporate form of which group 
is generally some union, society, church, congregation 
or party. Many of these groups have one or more 
points of contact. A large part of the work of progress 
is to lessen the interstices between these groups and make 
the points whole surfaces of contact. A large work of — 
social construction is under way in Salt Lake City. It 
is the formation of a people’s institute. The purpose is 
to unite the people of different interests upon one ground 
common to them all, and that is the ground of mutual 
desire for sympathetic understanding each of the other’s 
views. It is not necessary—in fact, would be fatal and 
impossible—to try to convert all to one standard of 
belief, but it does seem feasible to provide means whereby 
the people of different ideas, occupations and interests 
may meet in the hope of a better understanding. What- 
ever the outward form which this institution may take 
or the nature of its activities, this is the reason and 
purpose of its formation. In this number of the Utah 
Survey we publish an account by the Rev. John Malick 
of what has already been done in this and other cities 
along this line. We ask that it be read carefully and 
considerately, for it is a matter which should vitally 
concern all the people. 


CRAWLING UP. 


We note by the newspapers that the Pure Food and 
Dairy Commissioner of this State was gratified to learn 
that the average weight of a number of packages of 
butter weighed by his office was an increase over the 
average of some time ago. Perhaps we should feel 
that “a half loaf is better than none,” or in this case, 
to make the old saw literal instead of figurative—that 
“a half ounce is better than none.” We are not satisfied, 
however. We will not rest satisfied until we see sixteen 
ounces, net, in the butter package. We are not in favor 
of temporizing in this case. We do not think there is 
room for compromising where morals are bad. 
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A BIT OF LIFE HISTORY. 


Tom is not yet sixteen years old. His father 
is a coal-peddler in the slums of New York. Tom was 
born in Italy and has been in this country only two 
years. In Italy he worked for two cents a day and 
board and lodging. He never had a day’s schooling in 
his life. Treated brutally by his father, “home”’—if it 
could so be called—became unendurable, and he finally 
started for San Francisco to join an uncle whom he had 
never seen but whom he had heard was very prosperous. 

His journey across the continent was full of vicissi- 
tudes. He stopped here and there to earn a few dollars, 
which he husbanded with care until they were exhausted. 
He fell from the train near Arinosa, Utah. He was there 
taken in by the telegraph operator of the Western Pacific 
Railway company, who treated him kindly. The letter 
received by the writer of this article from that gentleman 
is well worth quoting in full, both because of the facts 
it recites about the boy, and because of the sentiments 
it expresses. It is as follows: 

Arinosa, Utah, July 3, 1914. 





Mr. , salt Lake. 

Dear Sir: I am taking the liberty of writing to 
you in behalf of the young Italian boy who worked for 
you a few days in Salduro. I am led to do so because 
I understand you encouraged him somewhat in his am- 
bitions to go to school. I will say that about six months 
ago, while there was a party of electrical engineers mak- 
ing some experiments at this place, that this boy fell 
off a passenger train here, while he was beating his 
way to California. He was taken in by me, and worked 
awhile around the house while the party was here. They 
became attached to him and started in to teach him to 
read. After they left he remained with me, working 
with a pick and shovel on the sections near here and 
spending Sundays with me. 

He was raised in the slums of the East Side of New 
York City, where his father is a coal-peddler, and never 
had a day’s schooling or knew anything but hard work 
and brutal treatment until he came here. 

I have found him to be an excellent, good boy who 
will not lie or steal and who is, I think, entitled to a 
chance to make himself a useful citizen. He has a won- 
derful talent for music and it is a great pity to see it 
neglected. He has worked hard and has saved about 
$70, which he is taking to Salt Lake with him to try and 
get a little schooling and, if possible, a few music lessons. 
He wishes to get a place where he can work for his 
board and lodging while attending school. 

I hope you can see your way clear to give him 
assistance in getting something to do, and also to advise 
him and, if necessary, reprove him, as he needs that also. 

I have written to his mother and had a reply from 
her, and will write her again when he gets settled down 
there. f 

My own experiences in foreign countries have taught 
me that we are not considerate enough of our foreign- 
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born people, and very frequently it happens in such cases 
as this that a little sympathy and help means the differ- 
ence in either a good or a bad citizen. 
The boy in question, Tom , will call on you in 
a day or two for your advice. 
Very respectfully, 





Tom came to Salt Lake City, and after fitting himself 
out with a suit of ill-matched clothes sold to him by some 
unscrupulous secondhand clothing merchant, and a few 
trinkets, including a 75-cent mouth-organ which he plays 
with feeling, now has available assets on hand amounting 
to about $50. He is at present on a farm where he will 
stay until Fall. He has a voice which is said to contain 
vast possibilities, although he sings only by ear and does 
not know how to read a note. He is tremendously anxious 
to learn, is obedient to those he considers his superiors, 
and quite apt in catching ideas. When one considers ~ 
his life and his small chance, and his really intelligently 
responsive, sensitive nature, one’s heart goes out to him 
in his endeavors and ambitions. In the Fall he must be 
sent to school, and if possible and profitable, should be 
placed in the hands of someone who will take interest 
enough in him to develop his musical talent. To do 
this he should find a place open to him where he can 
receive board, room and clothes, and a little spending 
money, in exchange for the doing of some daily chores. 
Suggestions going toward the accomplishment of this 
end will be welcomed. They should be addressed to 1109 
Boston Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


THE BETTERMENT LEAGUE. 


The Betterment League fills a long felt want. While 
its program is little different from that advocated and 
worked for by former individuals and organizations, it 
comes to its problems with the weight of numbers and 
aroused public opinion. One ounce of active work in 
support of community betterment and construction work 
is worth more than many pounds of passive approbation. 
The Betterment League is rapidly growing. By this 
agency wishes and desires for reform may be translated 
into active community work. 

A wrong is no more nor less a wrong when pointed 
out by one man than when proclaimed by a dozen, but 
the force of numbers and organization will compel official 
action in cases which they formerly ignored, when de- 
manded by the struggling few. This is because the 
average official mind is usually governed by other con- 
siderations beside right and wrong. 

Help Salt Lake City to obtain the high score by 
doing your part in the “Clean-up” movement. _ 
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A PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE. 
Rev. John Malick. 


We have moved into the city. It is an old saying, 
that friends are far when neighbors are near. When we 
lived in the country there were few barriers; our touch 
with men was frank and open. The kind of house we 
_ lived in, its location, the party or church to which we 
belonged—these things concerned us less. The local 
rich man, the hired man, the blacksmith, the storekeeper, 
all mingled together without restraint. All came for the 
mail and waited for the groceries. The country-store 
group was the early school of democracy, the country- 
side forum. Local issues—road supervisor and school 
director, the larger issues—tariff and currency, were 
brought here for discussion. Each contributed as he 
could and took according to his need. The man rich in 
local political gossip traded information with the man 
who took the New York Tribune. He lined up behind 
the local lights, heard the reasons pro and con. Capital, 
labor, rival theories in politics and religion gained a 
hearing. 

In the city we are met with many new and bewilder- 
ing questions. We have to pass judgment on commission 
government, and bond issues. Our need for contact is 
much increased; the lines of cleavage are likewise much 
increased. We live in a certain rent-zone, according to 
our means. We join the group composed of those of our 
craft. Each kind of man we knew in the country now 
belongs to a group. Those we met without restraint in 
the country in free masonry of thought we may find 
widely separated from us in the city. The streets we live 
on, the job we do, the clothes we wear, the ceremonies 
-and forms of life make of us strangers in the city as 
they do not in country-life. 

If the country-man is bewildered with the new ques- 
tions of the city, the man from the Old World is more 
puzzled still. The very principles of democracy are new 
to him. The duties and privileges of government have 
not been for his kind. He faces the new life without the 
preliminary course in the country-store schools of democ- 
racy. Why should we marvel if he lines up behind the 
demagogue—becomes pliable in the hands of his teacher? 
He does not know. How could he know? Where does 
a man find in city-life any place for the free interchange 
of thought comparable to the country-store, where the 
very framework of our government was discussed before 
we became city men? What wonder that we have classes 
of men and moods of men? We do not come to the in- 
terpreter’s house. We have no place where we throw 
our ideas into the arena and prove their worth. 
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Is it true that our modern city-life does contain many 
adults who are keen to learn? Evening school work, city 
libraries, and free public lecturers have brought to our 
attention a surprisingly large group of adults who are 
seeking information. They come to night school at great 
physical inconvenience, read the best books in our 
libraries, stand in line for the free courses. Their motives 
are mixed; they wish to better their job; they are in- 
terested in theories of reform because of the promise to 
them of new freedom; they seek to have a measure of 
cultivation for it its own sake, just for the joy it can bring. 

Here is a real need; cities are trying to meet it. The 
condition that existed was, “to him that hath shall be 
given.” Every city contains numerous small clubs, semi- 
social groups, organized for study and discussion. Most 
of these are made up of those already proficient, with 
many means of acquisition already at hand. These little 
groups have a limited membership. They acquire the 
best speakers, but the sum total of persons thus reached 
is not large. The same speaker may be called upon a 
dozen times in a winter to present his subject, but the 
expenditure of effort is disproportional to the results. The 
subject may be of vital interest to all the people in the 
city, but it reaches only those who can make connection 
with these limited groups, which are more or less 
exclusive. 

With the need on one hand, and a wealth of well-. 
informed speakers on the other, it was a reasonable step 
to bring these two groups together—the men who wish 
to know and the men who have something to say. In 
many cities this logical step has been taken. By a simple 
organization the machinery has been provided that may 
open to the whole number the means of knowledge hither- 
to open to the few. The results in twenty-five of our 
cities have more than justified the experiment. 

The parent organization, the People’s Institute and 
Cooper Union in New York City, surprises one with its 
wealth of activities. With a People’s Church and Forum, 
music and orchestral leagues, dancing classes, pageants, 
and social centers, 400,000 people are being reached in 
an educational and recreational way. Busy men and 
women of wide accomplishment give themselves gladly 
to the enterprise. Men who command respect every- 
where submit their learning and theories to this bar of 
public approval and discussion and feel it both a gain 
and honor. Other cities have tried similar organizations 
suited to their size and needs. 

Is this a good thing? Is this principle sound that 
seeks to furnish the means by which all the people may 
know the vital questions of our modern life? A diminish- 
ing number say that it is not good for all to know; it 
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_ breeds unrest. A few must know, the many must follow. 
4 Those who view the matter in this way are passing with 
| the divine right of kings to the realm of the three-toed 
4 horse, It is only a little learning that is a dangerous 
_ thing. The dangerous partisan is the man who does not 
4 see both sides, cannot view public questions in the large, 
_ cognizant of all the facts. The ills of democracy must 
_be cured by more democracy still. 
j There is a group of subjects which have interest for 
us because of our special affiliation—because we belong 
f to a certain sect or party; these subjects we pursue with 
those of like mind. There is another group of subjects 
b which have interest for us all alike without regard to 
_ our special affiliations. We are interested because we 
4 are a part of the city, state and national life. We wish 
' to know all the facts, and we wish equally that every 
4 other man know all the facts. We wish the best kind 
\ of city government to win, the best kind of taxation, the 
best theory of education and economics; the name or 
form does not concern us if it is the best for our needs. 
| We wish all the experience, and all the facts, and all the 
theories that bear upon the question. 
! Encouraged by what others have done so well, it 
has been suggested that we might get together here in 
Salt Lake City. With a little system and ingenuity we 
might perfect the machinery by which we could hear, 
i discuss, sift out these questions of our life in which we 
are all equally interested. All together, we could discover 
those who have something worth saying, provide places 
_where they could be heard, give proper publicity. Numer- 
ous, different groups are already doing this, not to boost 
their own organization, but because they feel it should 
be done. This part of their work they would gladly 
relinquish and join a larger movement. Already they 
have signified their willingness to give their experience 
and counsel to perfect a work which now is disconnected 
_and fragmentary. 
The following list of men and women have already 
signified their approval and spent an evening discussing 
both the need and means: Frederick Steigmeyer, G. N. 
Child, G. Snow Gibbs, Carl Badger, James A. Hogle, W. 
Z. Harrison, Rev. W. W. Reese, Dr. S. G. Paul, Prof. 
_F. H. Fowler, Miss Johanna Sprague, Mrs. G. B. Blakeley, 
“Miss Alice Rowe, Stephen Love, Mathonihah Thomas, 
Dr. Elmer I. Goshen, S. A. Chalker, F. W. Reynolds, N. 
-P. Stathakos, G. E. Merrill, Fred Graham, A. O. Garrett, 
C. R. Stegeman, Rev. John Malick, J. J. Galligan, Dr. 
F. S. Bascom, Prof. J. C. Smith, Mrs.W. C. Jennings, Mrs. 
D. N. Straup, Miss Elizabeth Fitzgerald, Alvin Borgquist, 
-F.E. Morris, James H. Wolfe, George Lawrence, Murray 
E. King, Harold Stephens, G. Q. Morris, R. H. Strickland, 
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A. H. Peabody, C. V. Worthington, Rt. Rev. F. S. Spald- 
ing, Prof. E. B. Thomas, Mrs. 1. D. ‘Travis; Mrs. EA 
Wells, Miss M. MacVichie, Miss H. Youngberg, W. L. 
Cosper, Wm} Ay Kerr) Si Rosser ands) EH )ilavens, 

The success of such an enterprise depends on the 
spirit of togetherness. The purpose must be conceived 
in the large. It is not a clandestine attempt to further 
any partisan group, or make a brief for any specific 
school of politics, religion or reform. It is rather to bring 
whatever may have a contribution for us to the bar of 
the common intelligence. If it is good, it should be 
heard. If it is not good, its error should be brought to 
light. Against the suggestion that we are already over- 
organized, and to add another would be intellectual dissi- 
pation, it is submitted that the effort is to simplify rather 
than duplicate. What is already being done by numer- 
ous groups, in a partial way, would be done in a larger~ 
way with certain system. With the motive understood, 
the people’s institute idea already beyond the experi-. 
mental stage, with a representative group of men and 
women willing to give themselves to it, it is not un- 
reasonable to hope that what other cities have done, we 
may do. 


“T AM FOR UTAH.” 
Rt. Rev. Franklin S. Spalding. | 
“T am for Utah” has become the State motto. It has. 
been substituted for “See Europe if you will, but see 
America first.” It is shorter and more. definite.’ [tym 
more locally patriotic. Thousands of us have been wear- 
ing it, printed on bright red buttons. One of the most 
striking signs in Salt Lake hangs from the Vermont 
building, opposite the Temple square and the Bureau of 
Information. Itis a great map of the State of Utah, each 
county differently colored, mountain ranges carefully 
denoted, towns and cities accurately located. At night 
brilliant electric lights make this map of the common- 
wealth even more distinct than it is in the sunlight, and 
across its surface are the words, clear by day and even 
clearer at night, ‘l-am for\ Utah,” | 
It is worth pausing to consider how much of Utah — 
we are for, and just what it is in Utah we are for, so” 
picturesquely. One who has traveled over our great 
State has no difficulty in justifying his loyalty. The 
marvelous grandeur of its mountains, the bountiful pro- 
ductivity of its valleys, the incalculable value of its 
mineral treasure, and the untiring industry of its people, 
justify any degree of State pride. Surely the most con- 
vincing way of proving the sincerity of one’s loyalty 
is by making as many other people as possible also for 
Utah and the whole of Utah; but one cannot help wonder- 
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ing whether the sign on the Vermont building is not a 
rebuke to the organized effort, perhaps unintentional, just 
over the way, to give to 275,000 people every year the 
false impression that the most interesting and important 
part of Utah is one single block in Salt Lake City which, 
in point of fact, does not represent the Utah of today at 
all. 

The organization of the staff of “guides” at the 
Bureau of Information excites our admiration. With 
patience almost superhuman, day after day, year in and 
year out, they repeat the same carefully selected words 
to interested groups of visitors, numbering 275,000 annu- 
ally. They tell the story of Joseph Smith, jr., the boy- 
prophet, who, in the belief of their church, restored the 
Gospel and refounded The Church—but this opens up 
a field for religious speculation rather than for real estate 
investment. They recount, over and over again, the 
history of Brigham Young and the heroic pioneers who 
crossed the trackless desert, climbed the precipitous 
mountains and became the first settlers in Utah; but it 
is at least debatable whether that historical account will 
induce people to become present or future settlers in 
Utah. They demonstrate the marvelous acoustics of the 
Tabernacle by placing their astonished guests in just the 
proper place, starting the human phonograph who has 
played the same record, it is said, for over forty years, 
and then let them hear the pin strike the board upon 
which it is dropped. Then comes the organ recital. Visi- 
tors are given a really great musical treat which makes 
them forget for a few moments they are in Utah, to 
imagine, perhaps, they are in Haarlem, or London, or 
Seville. Visitors are next allowed to approach the Tem- 
ple, and are told that it took forty years to build, and 
cost $6,000,000, and that only the Saints are admitted 
within its sacred walls; but that information is not cal- 
culated to inform our visitors that thought is as free 
in Utah as anywhere on earth, and that all men are at 
perfect liberty to serve God as conscience directs. And 
at last, each tourist is presented with a number of tracts 
which defend the Latter-day Saints from the false charges 
of their enemies, and these 275,000 people take a “Seeing 
Salt Lake’ ride in which they have pointed out the few 
remaining reminders of polygamy, which practice is not 
and never was a widespread form of family life in Utah. 

Yes, it is true some of them may visit Saltair. There 
they experience the delightful sensation, provided none 
of the water gets inside, of floating on water six times 
as salty as the ocean, and so befouled that they would all 
be infected with any number of loathsome diseases if it 
were not for the fact that only few minute and harmless 
germs can live in it. They see, also, as evidence that 
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it is possible for some people to mitigate for a brief season 
the burdens of life in Utah, the world’s largest dancing 
floor and the sorriest exhibit of sideshow attractions (it 
would be more truthful to call them detractions) on 
earth. Then that part of the 275,000 people step aboard 
their trains to continue their journey East or West, as 
the case may be, convinced that they have seen all there 
is in Utah worth seeking, and have heard all about Utah 
worth hearing. But none of them are for Utah. They 
are merely a little less against Utah than before they were 
skilfully hypnotized into believing that the sights on a 
city block, forty rods by forty rods, include all there is 
of interest in this whole, vast State. 


This great multitude also visits Colorado. The dif- 
ferent way they are entertained there explains largely 
why there are twice as many people in Colorado as in 
Utah; why Denver, though ten years younger than Salt 
Lake, is twice as large; and why Pueblo is twice as big 
as Ogden and there are four times as many cities of the 
Provo and Logan class; and why Utah has no Colorado 
Springs at all. 

Over in Denver, interest is not centered on any 
one city block. Tens of thousands of the visitors are 
sent up into the mountains, through Clear Creek Canyon 
to Georgetown, “Round the Loop” back to Denver, and 
every one of them knows that silver is mined in Colorado. 
As many are taken on the Moffat road up to the snow- 
line. All are impressed with the truth that that railroad 
needs money for a tunnel through the mountains and 
its extension to Salt Lake, so that it may open up a 
country rich in mineral wealth and agricultural possi- 
bilities. Most of the 275,000 are sent to Colorado Springs 
through the Garden of the Gods and up to the top of 
Pike’s Peak. Then to the East they are shown the vast. 
ranch country and told of the herds of cattle, the flocks 
of sheep, and the thousands of acres of waving grain. To 
the west, Cripple Creek is pointed out, and everyone of 
them wants to move to Colorado where everyone can 
stoop down and pick up gold. : 


Or, the 275,000 people move on to California. Los 
Angeles and San Diego have their historical associations, 
their beautiful old Mission churches. But they do not 
let the traveler spend all his time viewing the memorials — 
of the past. They take him to the top of Mount Lowe, 
from which he can see miles and miles of orange and 
lemon groves. They put him aboard a boat and give 
him a sail, explaining to him that with the opening of the 
Panama canal the ships of all the nations of the earth — 
will sail into that harbor; that in ten years the population 
of the State will quadruple, and now is his last and only 
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chance to buy land and make California his home; and 
in the last twenty years more people than there are in 
the whole of Utah have believed it. 

Why is it that we are not for Utah in the same way 
the people of Colorado are for Colorado or the people 
of California are for California? Is it because we have 
no present values to offer, and no future prospects to 
promise, that we must cleverly lead our visitors into a 
walled enclosure and, by keeping them interested in the 
story of the past, prevent them from looking about upon 
our poverty and hopelessness? Are the prospects for 
Utah so dismal that we are forced to spend our time 
reminiscing about a checkered past rather than confi- 
dently prophesying a glorious future? 

If that were true, “I am for Utah” would be an 
uninspiring slogan, because there wouldn’t be enough 
of Utah for a live man to be “for.” What ought we to 
show the 275,000 people to make every one of them for 
Utah, and for all of Utah? Salt Lake has so many possi- 
ble ways of educating visitors to a knowledge of the vast 
possibilities of Utah, that other cities in the West would 
be justified in being mad with jealousy. At least 100,000 
of the visitors should be taken to Park City. The writer 
lived the life of a fairly intelligent youth and young 
man in Colorado, but until he came to Salt Lake nine 
years ago he had never heard of Park City. To make 
sure that he was not uniquely ignorant he asked a wide- 
awake traveling man from Chicago whom he met a short 
time ago on a train, what he knew about Park City, and 
-he confessed that until he arrived in Utah a week before 
he had never heard of the place. When he was asked 
whether he had heard of Cripple Creek before he arrived 
in Colorado he said, “Of course, the whole world knows 
about Cripple Creek.” Surely, if we are for Utah, we 
ought to let our visitors know of the Utah mining town 
which has produced as much mineral wealth as the great 
Colorado camp. If Park City were as near Denver as it 
is Salt Lake, thousands of tourists a year would be 
induced to go “Round the Loop” up to Park City, over 
to Heber, past the Hot Pots, down Provo Canyon and 
back to Salt Lake and transportation facilities for doing 
it would be provided. 

Bingham Canyon has the largest steam-shovel plant 
on earth, more dirt being moved there than was moved 
at Panama. If 100,000 people a year could be induced 
to forego the thrill of hearing the pin, and instead, in- 
duced to go to Bingham Canyon and then along the 
“High Line” to Garfield and back to Salt Lake, they 
would know what not one in a thousand realizes today, 
that Utah produces millions of pounds of copper annually. 
The scenery of Big Cottonwood and American Fork 
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canyons is grander than any scenery in Colorado, but 
the 275,000 people who come to Utah are kept so in- 
terested in looking at the outside of the Mormon Temple 
that they are prevented from seeing far grander temples 
not made with human hands. Our visitors are told that 
irrigation was first practiced by the Pioneers, and that 
by its means the desert has been made to blossom as 
the rose, but a trip over the Bamberger line to Ogden 
would be a demonstration far more convincing than mere 
words. 

There may have been, some years ago, a need for 
our friends, the Latter-day Saints, to create a Bureau of 
Information to correct inaccurate and unfair opinions 
about their church, its founder and officers. We ask them 
most earnestly whether that time has not passed away. 
Is there not a real danger that unfair suspicion may be 
aroused by the very elaboration of the effort made to 
allay it? More than once, after accepting the hospitality 
of the Temple grounds with friends from the East, we 
have heard the suspicion voiced that it was strange the 
Mormon church was the only religious society in the 
country which felt obliged to offer such carefully ar- 
ranged explanations. We respectfully urge that the time 
has come when they are no longer necessary, but that 
the reputation of Utah and its people will be more effec- 
tively advanced by systematic efforts to show the thous- 
ands of travelers who pass our way just as much of the 
State as we can induce them to see. We must live up 
to our boast “I am for Utah.’ A continuance;of the ol@ 
program would require us to adopt the quite different 
motto, “All Utah for Me.” 


THE RAILROADS AND THE PEOPLE. 
John A. Beck, Jr., and James H. Wolfe. 


NOTE.—The cost of living is a vital question concerning 
all the people. The cost of living depends greatly on the price of 
commodities, and one big factor in the price of commodities is 
the price of transportation of commodities from the place of 
production to the place of consumption. This cost of transpor- 
tation goes to the railroads. The people are therefore vitally 
interested in the freight charges of .the railroads. It 
directly affects their life and living. The railroad companies 
are trustees of the problem and functions of transportation 
and the people are the beneficiaries of the trust. When 
the trustee demands that the beneficiary increase the pay 
for the services of the trustee, the beneficiary has a right t@ 
require the trustee to make a complete showing why this in- 
crease should be exacted. The public has every right to demand 
that its trustee take measures to obviate the condition upon 
which the demand for increase is predicated. When the demand 
is predicated upon the existence of liabilities, and the trustee is 
in position to reduce these liabilities, the public should demand 
that it reduce them rather than exact greater toll for the purpose 
of maintaining them. This is the reason that the Traffic Bureau, 
in behalf of the community, the people, has asked that measures 
be taken to prevent the Union Pacific Railroad Company from 
distributing its assets among its stockholders instead of reducing 
its liabilities. That is a moral as well as a financial duty. There- 
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fore, the Utah Survey feels that the question should be con- 


_ sidered in its columns. —The Editors. 


The Union Pacific Railroad Company proposes to 


distribute as dividends among its stockholders, $80,000,- 
_ 000 worth of its assets. The distribution has been assailed 
_ by the Traffic Bureau of Utah (formerly the Salt Lake City 
Commercial Club Traffic Bureau) on the ground that it 
_is essentially unsound and wrong in light of the fact that 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company has made applica- 


tion before the Interstate Commerce Commission for an 


increase of freight rates. 


In order to determine the issues raised by the objec- 


_ tions of the Traffic Bureau, it is necessary to recur briefly 


_to some of the transactions of the Union Pacific for the 
last fourteen years. 


The Union Pacific Railroad Company is incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Utah. In 1901 the company 
sought an enlargement of its charter powers. On the first 
day after the convening of the legislature in that year, 
a bill was introduced which would allow the Union 
Pacific to increase its common stock $100,000,000, and 


to issue bonds convertible into common stock to the 


amount of an additional $100,000,000. On the second day 
after convening, this bill was enacted into law. On the 
third day it was signed by the Governor of the State, 
taking effect by its own provisions immediately on the 
affixture of his signature. The rules of procedure in 


reference to passing bills the purpose of which is to insure 


deliberation and discussion, were suspended; the whole 
procedure was cut-and-dried outside of legislative halls 
under the personal supervision of agents of the powers 
controling the Union Pacific. 

As was revealed later, the effect of this Act was to 
confer power on the Union Pacific to ‘enable it to deal 
indiscriminately in the stocks and obligations of other 
railroad companies, a thing obnoxious to the expressed 
opinion of other legislatures and the courts. It was made 
an investment company as well as a railroad. 

Within a few weeks after the passage of this Act by 
the representatives of the people, a resolution was 
passed by the board of directors of the Union Pacific 
accepting a proposition of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., to sell 
750,000 shares of stock of the Southern Pacific Railroad 


Company at an average price of $50.6146 per share. These 
shares were offered for sale so shortly after the Act of 


1901, and the whole deal so smoothly and quickly con- 
summated, that there is hardly the shadow of a doubt 
that Kuhn, Loeb & Co., were inspired, before the Act of 
1901 went into effect, to have these shares ready to 
offer. Yet the Act was urged for passage on the ground 
that the Union Pacific wanted to raise money to con- 
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struct the Evanston cutoff, to double-track the road from 
Omaha to Ogden, and to build new lines. In reality, the 
proceeds of the authorized bond issue went to pay Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., and to buy Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern stock. For the 750,000 shares of Southern 
Pacific stock, $40,000,000 of the bond proceeds were ex-. 
pended. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. were paid a commission of 
$1,875,000 for their part in the transaction. 

In 1911 the United States brought suit in equity to 
compel the Union Pacific to yield its hold on the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company. A plan of dissolution was 
finally agreed to by Mr. McReynolds, Attorney General 
of the United States. The following facts in connection 
with that plan are pertinent. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company owned a large 
block of Baltimore & Ohio stock. The Baltimore & Ohio. 
is a competitive line to the Pennsylvania. The Pennsyl-_ 
vania therefore felt that it was in the same position re- 
garding its Baltimore & Ohio holdings as the Union Pa- 
cific was as to its Southern Pacific holdings. The Penn-- 
sylvania offered to exchange Baltimore & Ohio stock for. 
Southern Pacific stock. The plan was consummated and 
the Union Pacific became the owner of a large block of 
Baltimore & Ohio stock. The Union Pacific now seeks 
to distribute this Baltimore & Ohio stock among its stock- 
holders, together with money derived from a sale of part 
of its Southern Pacific stock. The total amount in value 
of the property to be distributed amounts to about. 
$80,000,000. 

Meanwhile the $100,000,000 bond issue spoken of 
above had been converted, with the excepton of a small 
portion, into common stock, the $100,000,000 issue of the 
latter authorized by the Act of 1901 being used for that 
purpose. 

The bond issue i“ $100,000,000 called for interest atl 
the rate of 4% per annum. The customary dividends > 
which have been paid in recent years on the common 
stock substituted for this bond issue have been 10% per 
annum, and the Union Pacific claims that this stock 
is entitled to earn this dividend. The substitution of 
a 10% liability for a 4% liability is noteworthy in view 
of the fact that the Union Pacific Railroad Company has 
made application before the Interstate Commerce Com-_ 
mission for a 5% horizontal increase in freight rates. 
The petition of the Traffic Bureau to the Governor of 
Utah asking him to take official action to prevent the 
distribution of this declared dividend is based primarily | 
on the theory that it is financially unsound and funda- 
mentally wrong to divide among the stockholders as divi- © 
dends, assets which, if traced back step by step through 
the series of transactions, are found to be part and parcel 
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of the Company’s capital. The Bureau contends that a 
series of transactions in the nature of exchanges, coupled 
with ingenious bookkeeping cannot convert a liability into 
an asset. The bond issue when sold was a liability ; the 
common stock which converted the bond issue was simply 
a substituted liability ; the Southern Pacific stock bought 
with the proceeds of the bond issue was an offset to that 
liability ; the Baltimore & Ohio stock partly substituted 
for this Southern Pacific stock is therefore a substituted 
offset, and as an offsetting asset should be applied to re- 
duce the liability and not distributed as a dividend. The 
company argues that it has an immense surplus, said to 
be around $300,000,000, and therefore that this $80,000,000 
is really an application of part of its earnings and profits 
on hand. This argument cuts both ways. One asks 
why the Union Pacific has been pyramiding liability upon 
liability when at the same time it has been piling up a 
surplus; and why, with such a surplus accumulated in 
the past, is there need of an increase in freight rates to 
cover future operating expenses and liability charges? 
In answer to this unexpected disclosure of surplus so 
gleefully advanced by the Union Pacific in support of its 
position, after having hitherto judiciously maintained 
secrecy, the Traffic Bureau replies that before this $80,-_ 
000,000 is distributed, the public must be assured that the 
surplus will be set aside as a fund to reduce liabilities 
and not made the means of future manipulations as in 
the past. 

This leads us directly into inquiring why the public 
should intervene in a matter of what may at first appear 
to be purely railroad business. In the case under dis- 
cussion the reason seems plain, because the Union Pacific 
is asking for the privilege of exacting from the people a 
ereater tax on commodities in order that it may maintain 
liabilities and pay interest thereon when it has the means 
of reducing those liabilities. But we choose to go into 
the broader reasons why a railroad business in these days 
is always predominantly and fundamentally the business 
of the public. 

The point we wish to emphasize is this: That the 
control of the national highways is identical with sov- 
ereignty, and that, conversely, he who lacks control of 
the national highways cannot be the national sovereign. 

We contend that the railway is the national American 
highway; and it matters not whether the railway may 
be constructed and operated directly by Government » 
itself, or built and operated indirectly by the Govern- 
ment through the employment of an agent; in either case 
the railway is a public work, built by the exercise of 
sovereign power, and supported by a grant to levy an 
impost on social movement, which impost is in the nature 
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As was said by Brooks Adams in the early Spokane 
rate case: “That whoever controls the American railways 
must be the sovereign of America, in fact 1f not in name, 
and he who is the sovereign makes and enforces the law.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States in the early 
case of Olcott vs. The) Supervisors of Fond’ di) iia@ 
County, 16 Wallace 678, held that the railway is a public 
easement, and that the railway corporation is an agent 
of the Government for the construction of a public work. 
The court, in this connection, said: “It has never been 
considered a matter of any importance that the road was 
built by the agency of a private corporation. No matter 
who is the agent, the function performed is that of the 
State. Though the ownership is private, the use is pub- 
lic. * * * The right to exact tolls or charge freight 
is granted for a service to the public.” Thus the railway 
was held by the Supreme Court of the United States to 
be a public highway, and the railway corporation an 
agent employed by the Government for the construction 
and operation of a public work. But in order to do the 
task confided to it, this public agent had to exercise large 
powers. Accordingly, railway companies were granted 
the privilege of taking private property for their high- 
ways without the owners’ consent, and also of levying 
a toll, or impost, in the nature of a tax on transportation, 
on all who used their highway. In effect, it was de- 
termined that the State “farmed out” its sovereignty over 
the national highways, granting to private individuals 
the right to collect taxes as a national agent to cover a 
national expenditure. 

This was most tersely explained by Mr. Justice Brad- 
ley in Wabash Railway vs. Illinois, 118 U. S. 586, where 
he said: “In modern times, it is true, Government is in 
the habit, in some countries, of letting out the construc-_ 
tion of-important highways, * * * to agents, gener- 
ally corporate bodies created for the purpose, * * = 
giving them the right of taxing those [who use them] 
as a means of obtaining compensation for their outlay.” 

A long and unbroken line of decisions of the greatest 
jurists of America have established that the railway 
corporation of the United States is an agent employed by 
the Government to construct and operate a public work 
in the nature of a highway. This public work the Gov- 
ernment might, were it so disposed, itself build with 
money raised by taxation and, having built, might 
operate. 

This proposition being established, we further con- 
tend—as was contended by Mr. Adams in the Spokane 
rate case—that the railroad bears the relationship of a 
trustee to the public, and must be held to account as such. 
Mr. Adams, in this connection, said: “But if the railroad 
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1s an agent of the Government for the construction and 
operation of a public work, it must be a trustee for the 
public, since it is an elementary principle of equity that 
the relation of trustee and cestui que trust embraces all 
fiduciary connections.” Every person is to be deemed 
a trustee to whom the business and interests of others 
are confided and to whom the management of affairs 
is entrusted. Under this definition, we ask what relation 
could be more typically that of trustee and cestul que 
trust than that of the railway and the public? 

The railway corporation is a public agent who asks 
compensation in shape of dividends on the stock it issues. 
In regard to the issue of stock voted by them, they stand 
in a fiduciary relation to the public much as the govern- 
ing body of a municipality toward the whole body of 
citizens. 

If the railway corporation be an agent of the Gov- 
ernment for the performance of a public work, and there- 
fore a trustee of the people, its rights and duties are 
clear. As a trustee it must be paid for its service, and 
those who own its stock are protected, like other citizens, 
against the confiscation of their property ; but, conversely, 
as trustee it is held to an honest and diligent discharge 
of its duty, and to a strict account for all property be- 
longing to the cestui que trust which comes into its hands. 

Our contention is, that the surplus earnings of a 
railroad company are a public fund. They are a public 
fund because they are the residue of the avails of an 
impost nominally raised to recompense the trustee; but 
the product being excessive, a balance remains after the 

allowances of the trustee have been paid. To appropriate 
this public fund to private use must be a wrong, if the 
appropriation of the balance of any tax is a wrong. 


Whether this exposition of the law be sound or 
erroneous, the injustice and the impolicy is self-evident of 
permitting railways to accumulate considerable sums as 
surplus; and whether they be the profits derived from 
the charging of rates or the dealing in stocks of other 
railroads for the possession of surplus, all experience 
demonstrates that it eventually leads to attempts to 
divide that surplus among persons who have the custody 
thereof but no right thereto, as the Union Pacific is 
attempting to do. And the reasons for objecting to this 
division become immensely more urgent when the rail- 
road attempting to do so is at the same time under heavy 
liability, and is asking the public for the privilege of 
taxing it higher in order to maintain those liabilities. 

In the light of the foregoing it occurs to us that the 
Governor of the State of Utah, through his Attorney 
General, has gone far afield to justify the arbitrary action 
of this public agent. In his advisatory letter to the Gov- 
ernor, Attorney General Barnes treats the railroad as if 
it were a hardware company operating under conditions 
of vigorous competition rather than a monopoly of whose 
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functions are shot through and through with public © 


concern and interest. 


The statement of the Traffic Bureau to the public, © 
given through the newspapers, puts in clear language ~ 
the real nature of the railroad’s action. It states, in — 
part, as follows: “We desire to go on record here and © 
now, that we accept the Governor’s letter as having been — 
written in conformance to the opinion given him by his 


Attorney General, hence submit no criticism of his act — 


for that reason. But is the Attorney General correct 


when he assumes and rules, in effect, that a ‘liability is i 


a profit’? 
“The acceptance of Mr. Lovett’s statements at face- 


value by the State authorities would indicate a belief — 
that any representation of his is sufficient excuse for 


noninvestigation of what appears to be a matter of public 
concern. Either that, or an attitude of laissez faire. This 
practice of letting things take their course is bearing 
fruit in the cases of the Rock Island and the New Haven. 

“A man may buy a piece of property with borrowed 
money, sell the property and declare the entire selling 


price a profit, but until the borrowed money, which made a 
possible the purchase, is returned, there can be no profit. © 


“Both the Attorney General and the editor of the 
Tribune would have the public believe that one could 
take a knife out of his right hand pocket and put in his 
left hand pocket, and by this means have two knives— 
else the ruling of the Attorney General falls absolutely 
flat.” 


The Literary Digest and The Wall Street Journal 


also differ from the editor of the Tribune in his state- | 
ment that the extra dividend is a “legitimate business 


transaction.” The Literary Digest quoted the Wall 
Street Journal as stating that the Union Pacific in this 
instance had the chance to show the public that it was 
actuated by motives of public welfare rather than purely 
selfish considerations. The Wall Street Journal thought 
that it would be an excellent opportunity to regain the 


confidence of the public, and incline them toward future ( 
friendliness. This representative journal of “big money” — 


deplores the narrow view taken by the Union Pacific un- 
fortunately concurred in by our Governor and Attorney 
General. 

The publicity given by the Traffic Bureau to this bit 
of railroad manipulation will have its results. It has 
been most salutary. Whether or not the Union Pacific is 


prevented from distributing its capital as earnings, the © 
Traffic Bureau may even in this generation see the time © 


when this great road will be brought to its knees by 
actions of this nature. The rare voices which cried out 


a decade ago against the maneuvers of the New Haven ~ 
road are having the satisfaction of seeing their prophecies — 


fulfilled. We hope our State courts will be wise enough 


to see this dawn of the reawakened conception of the © 


railroads’ relation and duty to the public as our national 
Supreme Court is now seeing it. We hope its vision 


hi 
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will be clear and its grasp of the realities so truew 


that it may gain the credit of future generations for — 
having early understood the conception of a railroad’s — 


duty which, to those future generations, will be an un- 
questionable commonplace. 
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